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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1961-1962 


SUMMER  SESSION  -  1961 

June  9  (Friday)  9:00-4:00    / 

June  10  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June  12  (Monday)    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  22  (Thursday)  1:00-7:00    \ 

June  23  (Friday)  9:00-4:00      R^tration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Eve- 

J  v  u  (     nine  Session. 

June  24  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    ) 

June  26  (Monday)    Six    Weeks    Day    and    Evening    Session 

Begins. 

June  30  (Friday)  Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  Au- 
gust Candidates. 

August  4  (Friday)     Summer  Sessions  End:   Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  -  1961-1962 

September  11  (Monday)  1:00-3:00  \ 

September  12  (Tuesday)  1:00-3:00  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  11  (Monday)  4:00-7:00  \ 

September  12  (Tuesday)  4:00-7:00  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

September  13, 14,15,  9:00-3:00    j 

(Wednesday, Thursday, Friday)       [Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  16  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon  J 

September  18  (Monday)    Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  23  (Saturday)     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

September  30  (Saturday) Latest  Date  to  apply  for  degrees:  Jan. 

Candidates. 

November  1  (Wednesday)    All  Saints'  Day:  Holiday. 

November  6  (Monday)    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  22  (Wednesday)     Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  27  (Monday)    Classes  Resumed. 

December  8  (Friday)    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  18  (Monday)     Christmas    Vacation    begins    after    last 

class. 

January  3  (Wednesday)     Classes  Resumed. 

January  22  (Monday)     Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  27  (Saturday)   Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  -  1962 

January  30  (Tuesday)  1:00-3:00  > 

January  31  (Wednesday)  1:00-3:00  [  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

January  30  (Tuesday)  4:00-7:00  / 

January  31  (Wednesday)  4:00-7:00  ^  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

February  1,2  9:00-3:00    \ 

(Thursday,  Friday)  \  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February  3  (Saturday)      9:00-Noon    ) 

February  5  (Monday)     Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  10  (Saturday)    Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  17  (Saturday)     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees: 

June  Candidates. 

March  26  (Monday)     Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  18  (Wednesday)      Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  24  (Tuesday) Classes  Resumed. 

May  24  (Thursday)    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  26  (Saturday)    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  30  (Wednesday)     Memorial  Day:  Holiday. 

May  31  (Thursday)    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

June  3  (Sunday)    Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commence- 
ment Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  -  1962 

June  8  (Friday)  9:00-4:00    / 

June  9  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    \  Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June  11  (Monday)     Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  21  (Thursday)  1:00-7:00    \ 

June  22  (Friday)  9:00-4:00     [Registration:   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Eve- 

June  23  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    )     ninS  Session. 

June  25  (Monday)  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Be- 
gins. 

June  29  (Friday)     Latest  date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  3  (Friday)    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


Registration  is  conducted  during  the  days  listed  in  the  above  calendar. 
Only  by  rare  exception,  by  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  on  payment  of  a  penalty 
will  late  registration  be  permitted. 

September  11  (Monday)    \  Removal  of  I  or  X  grades  awarded  June 

September  12  (Tuesday)     |     or  August,  see  schedule  of  courses  for 

J     specific  hours. 

January  30  (Tuesday)    \  Removal  of  I  or  X  grades  awarded  Janu- 

January  31  (Wednesday)  }     arY>  see  schedule  of  courses  for  specific 

J     hours. 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 
PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
HISTORY 

Duquesne  University  is  conducted  and  controlled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Instituted  as  a 
college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  it  was  incorporated  in  1882 
under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College.  Upon 
obtaining  a  university  charter  in  1911  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  became  Duquesne  University. 

The  present  Schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Graduate  School. 

Duquesne  University  is  coeducational  in  all  its  schools. 

The  student  body  numbers  approximately  5,000  each  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher 
learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety,  body  and  soul.  It  believes  that  the  product  of  educa- 
tion is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts 
constantly  and  consistently  according  to  right  reason  and  with 
a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God.  Therefore, 
it  has  assembled  a  faculty  and  offers  a  program  that  gives  the 
student  the  advantages  of  a  sound  academic  training  in  con- 
formity with  a  Christian  way  of  life. 

PURPOSES 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  school  situated  in  an 
urban-industrial  community  and  admitting  both  men  and  women 
to  all  its  programs,  attempts  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
its  philosophy,  for  the  University  family  it  serves.  The  general 
aim  is  to  develop  and  form  a  student  of  high  character,  intellec- 
tual accomplishment,  emotional  and  social  maturity,  and  pro- 
fessional efficiency. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  achieve  this  aim  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  prin- 
ciples, ideas  and  values  which  form  the  fields  of  higher  learning. 
He  is  also  made  keenly  aware  that  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  is  a  dynamic  process  which  never  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Therefore  he  is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  quest  for 
truth  and  is  trained  in  the  techniques  and  requirements  of 
scholarly  research  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  and  grow 
in  the  respective  fields.  Vocational  and  avocational  preparations 
are  included  with  a  view  to  gainful  employment  in  later  life. 
The  student  also  is  made  aware  of  the  extent  and  values  of  his 
social  responsibility  and  the  means  for  becoming  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen.  Finally  he  receives  training  designed  to  develop 
personal  good  habits. 

The  University  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  student  in:— 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through 
an  understanding  of  spiritual  and  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  social  and  aesthetic  aims  and  values; 

2.  The  development  of  scholarship  and  continuous  profes- 
sional growth; 

3.  The  development  of  a  well-balanced  personality; 

4.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community; 

5.  The  development  of  a  genuine  American  attitude  through 
a  broader  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  culture. 

PROGRAM 

The  University  attains  this  aim  in  the  Colleges  (Schools)  by 
guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through 
a  concentrated  study  of  a  major  field  of  interest,  through  an 
organized  program  of  co-curricular  activities  and  through  estab- 
lished personnel  services. 

LOCATION 

The  main  campus  of  the  University  is  located  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  hilltop  just  above  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies, 
between  the  Liberty  Tubes  Extension  and  Mercy  Hospital.  It 
is  close  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  is  easily  reached  by  transportation  lines  leading  into 
the  city. 
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ACCREDITATION  -  MEMBERSHIP 

The  University  is  accredited  by  the  State  Council  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers. 

The  Colleges  (Schools)  of  the  University  hold  memberships 
in  numerous  educational  societies  and  associations. 
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FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 
CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel  adjoins  the  Administration  Building. 
Masses  are  said  at  appointed  hours  throughout  the  week.  Sev- 
eral Masses  are  offered  on  Sunday  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students  residing  on  the  campus.  Special  devotions  are  con- 
ducted on  feast  days.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  to 
all  students. 

LIBRARY 

In  the  University  Library,  which  is  housed  on  the  campus, 
students  have  direct  access  to  large  sections  of  the  general 
collection  and  to  the  special  collections  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  University.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Law  (Rockwell 
Hall)  is  separately  housed  and  administered. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  upon  presentation 
of  the  proper  identification,  are  accorded  borrowing  privileges 
at  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  They  may  also  use  the  reference 
facilities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  University  Librarian  they  may  have  access 
to  the  collections  of  more  than  one  hundred  special  libraries 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Undergraduates  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  University 
Library,  and  may  also  use  certain  reference  facilities  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  University  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  The  reading  room  in  Rockwell 
Hall  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  9:00 
P.M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

ACADEMIC  ASSEMBLIES 

The  Mills  Auditorium  is  the  scene  of  most  academic  assem- 
blies and  meetings  held  at  the  University.  This  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1000  also  accommodates  educational  and 
business  convocations. 

LABORATORIES 

Laboratory  space  is  reasonably  ample  and  well  equipped. 
There    are    six    buildings    on    campus    exclusively    devoted    to 
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Biology  and  Chemistry.  Two  are  used  solely  for  the  adminis- 
trative offices  and  laboratories  in  Biology  and  four  similarly 
occupied  by  administrative  offices  and  laboratories  in  Chemistry. 
One  of  these  is  entirely  devoted  to  Graduate  Chemistry.  Phar- 
maceutical laboratories  and  a  model  pharmacy  are  located  in 
Canevin  Hall.  A  Closed-Circuit  Television  Laboratory  is  located 
in  the  Administration  Building. 

CAFETERIA 

The  University  Cafeterias  are  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Canevin  Hall  and  in  Rockwell  Hall  where  students  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  and  services. 

GUIDANCE 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  located  in  the  Guidance  Building 
on  the  University  campus.  This  building  houses  the  offices  of 
the  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  the  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  Dis- 
pensary, the  Director  of  Testing,  and  the  Speech  Clinic. 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  extended  advise- 
ment services  for  students  in  the  University.  This  student 
service  includes  personal,  religious,  moral,  education,  vocational, 
social  and  medical  services  as  well  as  special  corrective  and 
remedial  services. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  University  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  future  of  its 
graduates  and  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  helping  them  to 
obtain  suitable  employment. 

The  Placement  Service,  located  in  Rockwell  Hall,  serves 
students  in  all  schools  of  the  University.  It  endeavors  to  create 
a  close  working  relationship  among  students,  employers,  faculty, 
and  administration.  Both  local  and  national  employers  are 
contacted  and  invited  to  examine  the  academic  backgrounds 
of  University-trained  personnel. 

Personal  attention  is  the  key  to  Placement  Service.  Upon 
registering  with  the  Service,  students  are  interviewed  by  the 
Director.  The  Service  also  provides  special  assistance  in  helping 
the  student  to  evaluate  himself,  prepare  for  job  interviews,  and 
to  be  as  selective  as  possible  in  choosing  employment  suitable 
to  his  capabilities. 
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BOOKSTORE 

The  University  Bookstore  is  located  in  Rockwell  Hall.  Stu- 
dents obtain  textbooks  and  supplies  at  this  store.  Other  related 
services  are  also  available.  Bookstore  hours  are:  8:30-4:30,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  8:30-12:00  on  Saturday.  In  addition, 
during  registration  week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings  until  7.  For  two  weeks  following  registration 
week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
until  7. 

THEATRE 

The  Campus  Theatre  is  the  scene  of  many  student  dramatic 
and  musical  presentations.  The  Red  Masquers,  a  student  dra- 
matic group,  produces  four  major  shows  and  the  School  of  Music 
presents  a  musical  and  many  recitals  during  the  school  year. 
It  is  also  used  by  The  Tamburitzans  who  have  a  national  repu- 
tation for  their  masterly  interpretation  of  the  music  and  dances 
of  the  Balkan  countries.  On  occasion,  the  University  Debating 
Society  holds  intercollegiate  debates  in  the  Theatre. 

RADIO  STATION 

Duquesne  University  has  its  own  FM  Radio  Station  on 
Campus,  WDUQ,  91.5  mcs. 

Faculty  members  and  students  of  departments  throughout 
the  University,  assisted  by  an  experienced  Director  and  trained 
personnel,  broadcast  a  wide  variety  of  programs  daily. 

STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

The  "Duquesne  Duke"  is  the  official  weekly  student  news- 
paper. Though  edited  and  published  by  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  it  includes  articles  and  news  items  submitted 
by  students  and  student  organizations  throughout  the  University. 

VETERANS 

Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment  procedures  at  the 
University  by  the  Veterans'  Service  Department  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  The  Veterans'  Advisor,  (Registrar's  Office),  acts 
as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans  on  matters  of  many  kinds, 
supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies  available 
to  veterans. 
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RECREATION 

The  Student  Lounge  Building,  located  near  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  houses  a  lounge  and  various  rooms  used  for 
student  gatherings  and  meetings. 

The  University  Gymnasium  is  available  for  recreational  use. 

Because  the  University  is  located  in  the  central  area  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  many  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation 
exist.  The  campus  is  convenient  to  legitimate  theatres,  concert 
halls,  and  museums. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  fosters  group  life  of  students  in  societies, 
clubs,  fraternities  and  sororities.  All  such  organizations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  student  government  plan  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

HEALTH 

The  University  Dispensary  with  a  Physician  and  two  full 
time  Nurses  in  attendance,  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Guidance  Building. 

Emergency  service  is  available  for  non-resident  personnel. 
Full  time  service  is  available  for  resident  personnel. 

Mercy  Hospital,  adjacent  to  the  campus,  is  available  for 
serious  medical  treatment.  Hospital  fees  are  not  covered  by 
the  University. 

ATHLETICS 

In  accord  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  and  in  agreement  with  the  stated  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  University,  the  program  of  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  athletics  at  Duquesne  aims  to  contribute  to 
the  educational  development  of  the  student  and  does  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  academic  processes  engaged  in  by  the 
University.  Since  the  University  considers  the  program  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  enterprise,  it  believes 
that  the  values  of  such  an  organized  program  are  sufficiently 
worthwhile  for  inclusion  in  or  association  with  the  curriculum. 

The  program  in  its  planned  activities  aims  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  most  students  with  due  regard  for  ability  and  time 
available   for  participation.     The   limitations   imposed  by   the 
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University's  urban  location,  its  financial  resources,  and  the 
interest  of  a  predominantly  commuting  student  body  determine 
the  availability  of  facilities  and  competitive  opportunities. 

The  program  aims  specifically: 

1.  to  develop  good  health  and  physical  condition  and  assist 
in  maintaining  it; 

2.  to  supply  wholesome  recreational  activity  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities; 

3.  to  provide  for  the  less  experienced  student  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  motor  skills  and  for  gifted  partici- 
pants an  opportunity  to  meet  and  be  challenged  by 
opponents  of  comparable  development; 

4.  to  train  students  in  legitimate  methods  of  good  sports- 
manship, competition  and  the  will  to  win; 

5.  to  afford  opportunity  for  development  of  group  activity, 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork,  leadership  qualities 
and  group  loyalty; 

6.  to  train  students  in  bodily  skills  which  will  provide  a 
source  of  recreation  and  group  enjoyment  in  later  life; 

7.  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  institutional  morale, 
loyalty  and  school  spirit  by  providing  rallying  points  for 
student  enthusiasm; 

8.  to  develop  habits  of  gentlemanliness  by  instilling  in  the 
participants  a  keen  realization  of  their  influence  as  leaders 
among  their  fellow  students  and  as  representatives  of  the 
university  whose  colors  they  wear; 

9.  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  a  practical 
application  of  our  stated  Catholic  philosophy  for  clean 
living  and  right  thinking. 

The  University  is  represented  in  intercollegiate  athletic 
competition  in  basketball,  golf,  tennis,  baseball  and  rifle  meets. 
The  University,  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  and  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference,  abides 
by  the  published  policies  of  these  organizations. 
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RESIDENCE 


MEN 


Reservations  by  men  applicants  for  room  space  in  converted 
residences  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Men  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy, 
$10  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the  remain- 
der, $25,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:   Single  Room  per  semester  $75.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 65.00 

Board  6  day  week  per  semester        240.00 

(Monday    through    Saturday) 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off  campus 
without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 


WOMEN 

Assumption  Hall,  a  newly  erected  women's  residence,  accom- 
modates approximately  230  students.  Opened  for  occupancy 
September  20,  1954,  this  residence  contains  single  and  double 
rooms,  a  chapel,  a  dining  room,  a  recreation  room,  lounges, 
laundry  facilities  and  utility  rooms. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  off  campus  with- 
out permission  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Reservations  by  women  applicants  for  room  space  in  this 
Hall  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Women  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy 
$10.00  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the 
remainder,  $25.00,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:   Single  Room  per  semester  $190.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 140.00 

Board  6  day  week  per  semester 240.00 

(Monday   through    Saturday) 
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TERMS,  CONDITIONS  AND  SERVICES 

Applications  for  residence  should  be  made  immediately  upon 
notification  of  acceptance  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These 
will  be  considered  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

Housing  and  food  service  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the 
regular  registration  periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  registration  period  or  orienta- 
tion period. 

Food  service  begins  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  semester. 
Food  service  rates  do  not  include  Saturdays,  Sundays,  recesses 
at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Mid-Year  and  Easter.  Meals  had 
at  these  periods  are  paid  for  as  taken. 

No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where  withdrawal 
occurs  after  the  opening  of  class.  In  the  event  of  withdrawal 
board  will  be  refunded  pro  rata  relative  to  the  period  of 
residence. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  linen  rental  service  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $15.50  per  semester  or  $29.50  a  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  regular  School  Year  begins  on  the  date  designated  in 
the  University  Calendar.  It  occupies  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive 
of  vacations,  divided  into  two  semesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each. 

Late  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes  are  offered  for 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  degree  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  various  schools  of  the  University  (except  the 
School  of  Law)  are  offered  during  a  Summer  Session.  A  schedule 
of  these  courses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Sessions. 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any 
provision  or  requirement  during  the  term  of  residence 
of  any  student;  and  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any 
student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  is 
made  against  the  student. 
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INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

1.  Procure  application  forms  from  Director  of  Admissions. 

2.  Fill  out  the  personal  blank  and  return  to  Director  of  Ad- 
missions with  a  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $10. 

3.  The  University's  medical  form  must  be  executed  by  the 
student's  physician  and  returned  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

4.  Request  the  secondary  school  principal  to  submit  record  of 
academic  work  to  Director  of  Admissions  on  form  provided. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  secondary 
school,  and  rank  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  graduating  class. 

Candidates  must  present  a  total  of  sixteen  units  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  four  units  in  English  and  eight  units 
in  any  combination  from  the  following  fields  of  study:  Social 
Studies,  Language,  Mathematics  and  Science  and  four  elective 
units  for  which  the  secondary  school  offers  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. The  genuine  equivalent  of  these  requirements  may  be 
accepted. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  candidates  who  plan  to 
major  in  Science  or  Mathematics,  including  Pre-Medical,  Pre- 
Pharmacy,  and  Pre-Dental  programs,  enroll  for  a  minimum  of 
six  (6)  units  in  Mathematics  and  Science  and  in  no  fewer  than 
three  (3)  units  in  Mathematics. 

5.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  scores  (Scholastic  Aptitude)  to  be  used  as  a 
factor  in  determining  their  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
University.  The  Writing  Sample  Exercise  is  recommended,  but 
not  required.  Application  to  take  the  test  should  be  made  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592, 
Princeton,  N.J.  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  testing  date. 

During  the  academic  year  1961-1962,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  hold  examinations  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  Saturday,  January  14,*  1961;  Saturday,  February 
4,*  1961;  Saturday,  March  18,  1961;  Saturday,  May  20,  1961; 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1961;  Saturday,  December  2,  1961;  Satur- 
day, January  13,  1962;  Saturday,  March  3,  1962;  Saturday,  May 
19,  1962;  Wednesday,  August  8,  1962. 

♦Morning  program  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  only.  The  schedule  of  tests 
will  be  as  follows:  8:45  A.M.— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  for  all  dates  listed 
above.    (Verbal  and  Mathematical  Sections) 
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6.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be 
made;  the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status 
and  provided  with  information  concerning  registration.  A  de- 
posit of  fifty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification 
of  acceptance  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  class.  For  further  information  see  Tuition  and 
Fees. 

7.  Contact  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  for  residence 
facilities  if  desired. 

8.  Report  for  placement  tests  and  registration  on  days 
assigned. 

ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  if  their  credentials  so  warrant. 
They  must  be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  institution  previously  attended.  They  must  have 
been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal.  A  general  average  equiva- 
lent to  the  grade  G  at  Duquesne  is  required  of  an  applicant 
wishing  to  transfer.  Advanced  credit  may  be  allowed  for  those 
courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the  chosen 
Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  in  any  subject 
with  a  grade  lower  than  C.  The  transfer  student  must,  in  addi- 
tion, notify  all  colleges  or  universities  previously  attended  to 
mail  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office  of  Duquesne  University 
official  transcripts  of  his  academic  records. 

The  student  must  submit  a  record  of  college  entrance  exami- 
nation board  scores  if  previously  taken. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (16  semester  hours).  If  his 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

Temporary  transfer  students  in  good  standing  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  sessions  if  they  present  the  written  approval  of  their 
institution  to  take  courses  at  the  University. 

CATEGORD2S  OF  STUDENTS 

Matriculated  Students.  Those  who  have  satisfied  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  degree  program  of  their  choice  and 
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are  pursuing  courses  leading  toward  that  degree  are  classified  as 
matriculated  students. 

Non-Matriculated  Students.  These  are  mature  persons  who 
are  not  interested  in  pursuing  courses  toward  a  degree  and  who 
have  not  met  the  requirements  for  matriculation.  Work  done  by 
non-matriculated  students  will  not  carry  credit  toward  a  degree, 
even  though  the  matriculation  requirements  may  subsequently 
be  met.  Only  in  rare  exceptions  will  non-matriculated  students 
be  permitted  to  attend  classes  in  the  regular  day-session. 

Full-Time  Students.  The  normal  credit-load  for  full-time 
students  is  sixteen  semester  hours  in  academic  subjects.  Twelve 
credits  are  the  minimum.  In  the  case  of  students  whose  ability 
is  truly  exceptional,  permission  to  carry  additional  work  may 
be  granted. 

Part-Time  Students.  Anyone  who  carries  fewer  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  credit  is  regarded  as  a  part-time  student. 

REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period,  as  indicated  in  the  University  Calendar, 
precedes  each  semester  and  summer  session.  All  schools  register 
students  during  this  period.  Only  by  rare  exception,  by  consent 
of  the  Dean,  and  on  payment  of  a  penalty  of  $5.00,  will  late 
registration  be  permitted.  General  regulations  concerning  regis- 
tration are: 

1.  Registration  for  all  students  is  held  on  the  campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with 
his  dean  or  adviser. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  registra- 
tion time,  unless  other  arrangements  are  made  through 
the  Deferred  Tuition  Office. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class 
cards  stamped  official  by  the  cashier's  office. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives 
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a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted 
without  fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious 
reason  change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  with  payment  of 
fee  up  to  the  date  given  in  the  University  Calendar. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  University. 

1.  Class  Attendance:  In  order  to  secure  credit  in  any  course  in 
which  he  is  registered,  a  student  must  attend  classroom  and 
laboratory  exercises  regularly  and  promptly.  A  student  who 
absents  himself  from  class  excessively  or  is  habitually  tardy 
will  be  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a  failing  grade. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  held  on  the  dates  assigned. 

b.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

c.  Condition  examination  to  remove  "X"  grades  must  be 
taken  on  the  date  scheduled  in  the  University  calendar. 
The  "I"  grade  must  also  be  removed  by  this  date. 

3.  Grading:  The  University  grading  system,  adopted  February 
21,  1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only 
method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  university.  The  system 
is  as  follows: 

A— Excellent 

B-Good 

C— Average 

D— Below  Average— lowest  passing  grade 

F— Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I— Incomplete:   grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work 

X— Absent  from  final  examination 

W-Official  Withdrawal 

P— Pass— used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

X  and  I  are  temporary  grades  and  must  be  removed  by  the 
date  announced  by  the  individual  Schools  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses.  This  is  the  student's  responsibility.  If  an  X  grade  is 
not  removed,  it  becomes  F.  If  an  I  grade  is  not  removed,  it 
remains  on  the  transcript  permanently  and  the  course  must  be 
repeated  for  credit. 
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The  student  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  before  taking  the  examination  to  remove 
an  X  grade.  Only  on  presentation  of  the  receipt  for  this  pay- 
ment to  the  office  of  the  Dean,  is  the  teacher  authorized  to  give 
the  examination. 

4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  one  hour  per  week  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  at 
least  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester. 
Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is 
sixteen,  an  equivalent  definition  of  the  semester  work  is 
sixteen  hours  of  class  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.0.  The 
quality  point  system  operates  as  follows: 

a.  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  is  multipled  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B,  by 
2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and  for 
a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed  by 
repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  I,  and  X, 
being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and  W 
and  P,  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

b.  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at  the 
end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  his  total  number 
of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  of 
credit  he  has  obtained. 

c.  Since  progress  toward  a  degree  is  measured  by  the  cumu- 
lative quality  point  average,  the  scholastic  records  of 
students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Stu- 
dent Standing  for  appropriate  action. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  in 
the  Fall  Semester  may  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies 
during  the  Spring  Semester  but  will  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  determines  whether  students  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  studies. 
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6.    Classifications  of  Students: 

Freshmen:   Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester 

hours. 
Sophomores:    Those  having  completed  30  to  60  semester 

hours. 
Juniors:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 
Seniors:    Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 

GRADUATION 

A.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness 
to  the  University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for 
the  degree  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date 
listed  in  the  University  Calendar;  must  be  present  at  the 
Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises. 

B.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  com- 
pleted successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree 
program;  must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have 
completed  the  last  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  of  credit)  in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying 
or  comprehensive  examinations  as  required  in  his  program; 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of 
work. 

C.  Quality  Point  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  have  a  minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of 
1.0. 

D.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor:  Degrees  are  awarded  with 
special  mention  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual  dis- 
tinction and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  90  credits 
in  residence. 

Cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.50  to  2.74 

Magna  cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.75  and  above 

Summa  cum  Laude— Upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 

a  magna  cum  laude  citation  may  be  raised  to  summa 

cum  laude. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  fees  herein 
stated  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Application  Fee  (non-refundable)  $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit    $50.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  payable 
by  entering  students  within  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  notification  of  acceptance  to  the  University. 
The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the  student 
of  a  reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  This  deposit 
will  be  credited  against  the  student's  tuition  and 
fees  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester  in 
which  the  student's  application  has  been  approved. 
This  deposit  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit  $22.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements  are 
made  through  the  Deferred  Tuition  Office. 

University  Fee: 

Full-Time  Students  $12.00 

Part-Time  Students 4.00 

This  fee  makes  provision  for  the  auxiliary  services 
of  the  University. 

Library  Fee,  Full-time  Students   $10.00 

This  fee  affords  library  privileges  to  all  students 
carrying  twelve  or  more  credits  in  any  semester. 

Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students   $  4.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less 
than  twelve  credits  in  any  semester. 

Library  Fee,  Summer  Sessions  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
Summer  Sessions. 

R.O.T.C.  Fee   $  2.00 

Registration  Fee    $  1.00 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 
registration  period. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Examination  Fee— Removal  of  "X"  Grades   $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  removal  of  "X"  grades.  It 
is  payable  in  advance. 
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Special  Examination  Fee $10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  any  special  examination 
taken  at  the  University  other  than  "X"  grades. 

Change  of  Course  Fee  $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour  $22.00 

N.B.— The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those 

for  regularly  matriculated  students. 

Graduate  Record  Fee: 

Profile  Test  Only $  3.00 

General  Education  Examination  Fee  $  4.00 

Area  Test  Only   $  3.00 

Combined  Profile  and  Advanced  Test  $  5.00 

For  a  private  administration  of  one  of  these  exami- 
nations a  fee  of  $15.00  is  charged. 
Graduation  Fees— Bachelor's  Degree $15.00 

LABORATORY  FEES 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit 2.50 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee  $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit 2.50 

Pharmacy  and  Pharmacognosy  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit 2.50 

Pharmacology  Laboratory  $15.00 

Breakage     2.50 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  Laboratory  15.00 

Breakage    2.50 

Key  Deposit $     .50 

This  fee  is  collected  for  each  locker  key  furnished 
to  the  student.  The  deposit  is  refunded  when  the 
key  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Physics  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee $  7.00 

Breakage  Deposit 2.50 

Experimental  Psychology  Course: 

Laboratory  Fee $  5.00 

News  Reporting  (203,  204)    $  5.00 

each  semester 

Photo  Journalism  (201,  202)   10.00 

each  semester 

Radio  and  Television  Production  (312)   10.00 

Developing  the  Television  Program  (417,  418)   10.00 

each  semester 
Language  Laboratory variable 
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REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in 
program,  as  announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition 
shall  be  refunded  for  any  course  which  the  student  may  discon- 
tinue. Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they 
notify  their  dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal.  Fees  are  not 
refundable. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 
Withdrawal  Refund 

1st    Week 80% 

2nd  Week 80% 

3rd    Week 60% 

4th    Week 40% 

5th    Week 20% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of  faculty  action. 

The  Refund  Schedule  for  Summer  Sessions  (six  or  eight 
weeks  session)  is  as  follows: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st    Week 60% 

2nd  Week 20% 

There  are  no  refunds  after  the  second  week  of  a  Summer 
Session.    Fees  are  not  refundable. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  University  offers  financial  aid  to  undergraduate  students 
through  income  from  endowment,  remission  of  tuition  charges 
and  limited  private  grants.  This  assistance  takes  the  form  of 
scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans  which  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and/or  need.  Students  may 
retain  these  awards  upon  maintenance  of  standards  established 
and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  financial  assistance  are  filed  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  are  available  to  students  who  show  high  aca- 
demic promise  and  who  have  established  financial  need.  Du- 
quesne  University  requires  each  applicant  for  a  scholarship  or 
other  financial  aid  to  secure  and  file  a  College  Scholarship  Service 
form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly  from  College  Scholar- 
ship Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicant's  parents 
are  required  to  execute  the  form  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $2 
to  College  Scholarship  Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address. 
The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confidential  statement  will  be  for- 
warded to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the  University 
in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

University  Competitive  Scholarships.  Each  year  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  scholarships  are  awarded  to  high  school  seniors 
on  a  basis  of  College  Board  test  scores  and  the  student's  financial 
need.  They  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  or  colleges  at 
Duquesne  University.  Size  of  the  scholarship  will  be  determined 
by  individual  needs.  These  scholarships  may  be  renewed  each 
year,  provided  the  holder  has  maintained  a  "B"  average  (2.0). 

High  school  students  applying  for  competitive  scholarships 
must  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Secure  the  Application  for  Admission  forms  from  the  Office 
of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University.  Fill  out  the  application 
and  return  it  with  a  $10  non-refundable  application  fee  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

2.  Secure  a  Scholarship  Application  card  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Duquesne  University,  or  from  secondary  school 
principal  or  counselor.  Request  principal  or  counselor  to  cer- 
tify that  applicant  will  be  graduated  in  June  1961  in  the  upper 
fifth  of  the  class. 

3.  Return  the  Scholarship  Application  card  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Duquesne  University  before  February  4,  1961. 

4.  Secure  and  execute  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as 
previously  indicated. 

5.  Take  College  Board  Tests  in  the  senior  year  and  not  later 
than  February  4,  1961.  Duquesne  University  requires  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  only.  The  Writing  Sample  Exercise  is 
recommended,  but  not  required. 
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6.  Request  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward 
test  results  to  Duquesne  University.  (All  information  regarding 
College  Board  Tests  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  examination 
desired.) 

The  recipient  of  the  General  Motors  Award  will  be  selected 
from  this  group  of  scholarship  applicants. 

Alumni  Scholarships.  The  University  Alumni  Association  makes 
available  annually  a  $100.00  scholarship  grant  to  a  competent 
and  deserving  student  in  each  of  the  undergraduate  schools. 

Allegheny  County  Scholarship  Association  Scholarship.  This 
scholarship,  judged  on  the  basis  of  need,  is  granted  to  an 
entering  Freshman  recommended  by  the  Association. 

Knights    of    Columbus,    Allegheny    Council    285,    Scholarship. 

This  $500,000  award  is  available  annually  to  children  of 
living  and  deceased  members  of  Allegheny  Council  285.  It 
is  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  special  competitive  examination. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  Scholarships.  These 
full-tuition  awards  are  granted  annually  by  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  and  the  University  to  caddies 
who  are  recommended  by  the  W.P.G.A.  and  the  University. 

The  South  Hills  Catholic  Women's  Club  Scholarship  Fund.   An 

annual  fund  of  $800  is  available  for  scholarship  assistance 
to  two  or  more  Catholic  students  from  the  following  schools: 
St.  Justin's,  St.  Mary's  of  the  Mount,  South  Hills  High  School, 
Dormont  High  School,  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School,  South  Hills 
Catholic  High  School,  Canevin  High  School,  St.  Francis 
Academy,  Elizabeth  Seton  High  School  and  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  for  Girls.  Eligibility  is  in  accordance  with  Univer- 
sity regulations.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  individual  financial  need. 

Pittsburgh  Edition,  TV  Guide  Scholarship.  This  $250  award 
is  granted  annually  to  an  entering  freshman.  The  winner  of 
this  award  is  chosen  from  the  scholarship  applicants  for  any 
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school  within  the  University.     Interest  in  writing  for  tele- 
vision is  a  condition. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  Scholarships.  Under  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Plan  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Duquesne  University  awards  each  year  a  scholarship  ranging 
in  amount  from  $200.00  to  $2000.00,  depending  upon  the 
financial  need  of  the  recipient.  "Consideration  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  applicant's  high  school  academic  record, 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities,  a  well-developed 
psychology  of  responsibility  and  leadership  qualifications." 
Choice  of  the  recipient  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships and  Financial  Assistance.  Scholarship  recipients  under 
the  General  Motors  National  Scholarship  Plan  may  also 
choose  to  enroll  at  the  University. 

Founder's  Scholarships.  Given  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Strub  in  mem- 
ory of  his  uncle,  The  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Strub,  C.S.Sp., 
founder  of  Duquesne  University.  This  scholarship  of  be- 
tween $250.00  and  $300.00  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  achievement  and  need. 

Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships.  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination.  The  amount  is  determined  by  the 
financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible  students  are  those  who 
have  maintained  a  cumulative  "B"  average  and  who  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

Grants-in-aid  are  available  to  students  in  financial  need  who 
evidence  satisfactory  scholarship  and  high  promise  of  usefulness 
to  the  University  community  and  to  society  following  graduation. 
Eligibility  for  a  grant-in-aid  requires  the  securing  and  filing  of 
a  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as  previously  outlined. 

General  Memorial  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $56,000.00  has  been 
contributed  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  Interest 
from  this  fund  is  used  for  grants-in-aid. 

Chilson  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $2,050.00. 

Chatkin  and  Lowenthal  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $1,200.00. 
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The  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss  Foundation.  This  foundation 
provides  a  number  of  grants  to  students.  This  grant-in-aid 
is  awarded  in  variable  amounts  according  to  financial  need 
and  academic  achievement.  This  grant-in-aid  is  open  to 
freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen. 

The  Katz  Foundation.  This  foundation  provides  an  annual 
grant  of  $500.00  to  be  used  toward  payment  of  tuition  of  an 
individual  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University,  is 
worthy  of  outright  assistance.  This  grant-in-aid  is  open  to 
freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen. 

Tamburitzan  Awards.  These  twenty-four  full-tuition  remission 
awards  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  proficiency. 

♦Faculty  Allowance.  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  ordinary  fees 
is  granted  to  full-time  faculty  members  and  graduate  as- 
sistants. Full  remission  of  tuition  is  granted  to  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters  of  full-time  faculty.  One-half  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  part-time  faculty  for  their  own  studies 
taken  at  Duquesne  University. 

♦Employee   Allowance.     This   full-tuition   remission    award   is 

granted   to   full-time   employees   for   a   maximum   of  eight 

credits  in  evening  classes  per  semester. 

•All,  regardless  of  category,  will  pay  the  Graduation  Fee,  the  Thesis  Binding 

Fee,  the  Private  Instruction  Fee,  the  Practice  Teaching  Fee,  and  the  Special 

Examination  Fee. 

Special  Allowance.  This  tuition  remission  award  is  granted  to 
brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  Consecrated  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  Perpetual  Vows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Province.  This  policy  holds  for  undergraduate  study 
only. 

Catholic  Lay  Cadet  Teachers  Allowance.  Fifty  percent  tuition 
remission  to  a  limit  of  60  semester  hours  is  granted  to  teachers 
under  the  Lay  Cadet  Teacher  contract  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese. 

Sisters'  Allowance.    Fifty  percent  remission  of  tuition  is  granted. 

Clergy  and  Brothers  Allowance.  Twenty  percent  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  to  all  members  of  the  clergy  and  others 
whose  tuition  expense  is  paid  by  a  clergyman.  This  allow- 
ance is  extended  to  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis. 
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Family  Allowance.  A  twenty  percent  remission  of  tuition  will  be 
granted  to  each  child  of  a  family  having  two  or  more  simul- 
taneously enrolled  at  the  expense  of  the  parents. 

Supervising  Teachers.  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  fees  limited 
to  two  courses  per  academic  year,  noncumulative,  is  granted. 

The  Backrach  Sanderbeck  Award.  An  Award  of  $250.00  will  be 
made  to  an  outstanding  senior,  majoring  in  Accounting,  who 
plans  to  undertake  graduate  work  at  this  Institution. 

A  number  of  students  in  the  University  are  recipients  of 
grants-in-aid  from  funds  contributed  by  educational,  profes- 
sional, industrial  and  benevolent  organizations.  These  organi- 
zations choose  the  recipients. 

LOANS 

A  limited  sum  of  money  in  various  student  loan  funds  is 
available  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  completed  at 
least  thirty  semester  hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who 
meet  requirements  of  satisfactory  scholarship,  good  character, 
and  need  of  financial  assistance.  These  loans  are  granted  only 
for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  tuition. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Loans  under  provisions 
of  this  act  are  available  to  qualified  students.  Application 
forms  and  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Admissions;  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pa. 

Women's  Guild  of  Duquesne  University.  This  loan  fund  of 
up  to  $100.00  is  available  only  to  qualified  upperclassmen. 
It  must  be  used  for  payment  of  tuition.  Further  details  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Du- 
quesne University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Opportunities  for  employment  on  and  about  the  campus  are 
available  to  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and 
who  are  students  in  good  standing.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University. 
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In  this  section  are  listed  the  faculty  and  personnel 
of  the  various  departments,  the  specific  requirements 
for  major  and  minor  fields  of  study  and  a  description 
of  all  courses  offered  in  each  department. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


FACULTY 

1961  - 1962 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  CS.Sp.,  D.Sc Dean 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  CS.Sp Pre -Professional  Adviser 

Marguerite  S.  Puhl,  B.S Administrative  Assistant 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Pasquale  R.  Amendola  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Francis  College,  Brooklyn,  1951 
M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1953 
Graduate  Work,  Yale  University 

Paul  H.  Anderson   Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1938 
M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1942 

Anthony  Barton  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1955 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1960 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Chicago 

Robert  E.  Beranek  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1953 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1959 

Eugene  Blair Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

Albert  W.  Bloom  Lecturer  in  Journalism 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
M.S.  Columbia  University,  1941 

Very  Rev.  John  Bobak  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

S.T.D.  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  1939 
J.C.D.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1943 

Bernard  Boelen   Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.  University  of  Louvain,  1948 

Ralph  C.  Boettcher  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.B.  University  of  Detroit,  1949 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 
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Rev.  Leonard  A.  Bushinski,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1941 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1945 
S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  1947 
S.S.L.  Biblical  Institute,  1949 

Louise  M.  Capuder Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1937 
Certificate,  Sorbonne,  Paris,  1939 

Reyes  Carbonell Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia,  Spain,  1931 
M.A.  University  of  Valencia,  Spain,  1940 
Ph.D.  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  1948 

James  Gerald  Carr Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1960 

T.  H.  Chin  Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.S.  Chiao-Tung  University,  Shanghai,  1947 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1954 

John  A.  Clair .  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  Western  Reserve  University 

Eugene  J.  Clothiaux Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  1951 

M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  New  Mexico  (On  leave  of  absence) 

Frances  Colecchia  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
National  University  of  Mexico,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

Ida  M.  Collura  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
MA.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1951 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Primitivo  Colombo Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 

Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Paul  R.  Coyle Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
J.C.D.  Catholic  University,  1944 
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B.  Kendall  Crane  Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Creighton  University 

St.  Mary's  College,  Kansas 

Marquette  University  School  of  Journalism 

John  W.  Crowther Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  1942 

M.A.  Tulane  University,  1943 

Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1950 

William  F.  Cunningham,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  1954 

M.A.  Boston  College,  1956 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Alan  Dailey  Associate  Professor  of  Finance  and  Economics 

B.S.  Kansas  State  University,  1924 
M.S.  Indiana  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1953 

Donato  A.  DeFelice  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Magda  DeSpur  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  College  of  Veress  Paine,  Budapest,  1919 

M.A.  College  of  "Angol  Kisasszonyok,"  1922 

Ph.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1923 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Rome 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Paris   (Sorbonne) ,  L'Ecole  du  Louvre 

Gus  DiAntonio Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Dooley,  C.S.Sp Instructor  in  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1960 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1938 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1943 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1955 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1932 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1933 
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Kenneth  J.  Duffy  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

Rev.  Ernest  L.  Dunda Instructor  in  Ruthenian 

Ph.D.  Propaganda  Fide,  Rome,  1928 

S.T.D.  Institutum  Internationale  Angelicum,  Rome,  1932 

Harold  Dumais Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1952 
M.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Dwyer,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1928 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1930 

Howard  G.  Ehrlich  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Marquette  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1956 

Rev.  Joseph  Fedyszak Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  CS.Sp Instructor  in  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1951 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1955 
J.C.B.  Gregorian  University,  1956 

Joseph  J.  Ferrainolo Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Herman  Flynn,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1943 

M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1945 

L.  Donald  Fixler Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1952 
MA.  Southern  Methodist  University 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1960 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 

University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1938-1940 

B.S.  in  L.S.  Catholic  University,  1942 

MA.  Duquesne  University,  1957 

Robert  J.  Garrity Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  LaSalle  College,  1953 
M.A.  LaSalle  College,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  Duquesne  University 

Oscar  Gawron  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Brooklyn  College,  1934 

Mj\.  Columbia  University,  1939 

Ph.D.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1945 
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Bernard  T.  Gillis  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Loras  College,  Iowa,  1952 
Ph.D.  Wayne  University,  1956 

Andrew  J.  Glaid,  III  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  Duke  University,  1955 

Leo  P.  Goggin  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Central  State  College,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1934 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1950 

Rev.  Paul  Graycar  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 

John  B.  Greenshields  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1950 
M.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1953 
Ph.D.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 

Julius  Greenstein  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

BA.  Clark  University,  1948 
M.A.  University  of  Illinois,  1951 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1955 

Edward  J.  Gregory  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

BA.  Penn  State  University,  1948 

Jean  Grohman Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Westminster  College,  1958 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Geza  Grosschmid,  K.  M Professor  of  Economics 

LL.B.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 
J.U.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 

Serge  Grosset  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

Ph.D.  University  of  Geneva,  1951 

Samuel  J.  Hazo  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 

Director  of  Freshman  English 
BA.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1948 
MA.  Duquesne  University,  1955 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 

David  M.  Heaton  Instructor  in  English 

BA.  University  of  Detroit,  1957 
MA.  University  of  Detroit,  1959 

A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg  Professor  of  Political  Science 

BA.  Saint  Anselm's  College,  1938 

MA.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948 

Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1952 
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Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA.  Saint  Mary's  Seminary,  1947 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1952 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1959 

Lawrence  R.  Hugo  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1941 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1947 

Dominic  Iannotta Lecturer  in  History 

B.E.  Duquesne  University,  1942 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

William  J.  Jewett,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

Bj\.  Amherst  College,  1934 
M.F.A.  Yale  University,  1948 

Chester  A.  Jurc2ak  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  Saint  Mary's  College,  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan,  1940 

M.A.  Fordham  University,  1948 

Graduate  Work,  Fordham  University  and  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  John  R.  Kanda,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 

B.Ph.  University  of  Lou  vain,  Belgium,  1938 

B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1943 

Ph.D.  Georgetown  University,  1959 

Thomas  Kaska Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  Wilkes  College,  1957 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1959 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Kichak,  C.S.Sp Lecturer  in  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1950 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1954 

Rev.  Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1950 

Blair  J.  Kolasa Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.  Allegheny  College,  1948 

M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1939 
S.T.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Andrew  J.  Kozora Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1932 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Paul  Krakowski  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

BA.  Westminster  College,  1945 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1947 
Graduate  Work,  Western  Reserve  University 

Frank  M.  Lackner  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1955 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1942 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1958 

Zygmunt  Lehoczky  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Dipl.   (Econ.)   Academy  of  Political  Science,  Warsaw,  1927 
Dr.Sc.Pol.,  University  of  Brussels,  1929 

Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
Ph.D.  University  of  Cincinnati,  1951 

Antoine  C.  Leyn  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1953 
MA.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Liverpool 

Norman  C.  Li  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Kenyon  College,  1933 

M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1934 

Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1936 

Alphonso  F.  Lingis Instructor  in  Philosophy 

BA.  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1956 
BA.  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain,  1958 
MA.  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain,  1960 
Graduate  Work,  Inst.  Sup.  de  Phil.,  Louvain 

Pei-Tsing  Liu Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

BA.  University  of  Shanghai,  1941 

MA.  Boston  University,  1949 

Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1956 

Donald  M.  Lowe Assistant  Professor  of  History 

BA.  Yale  College,  1950 

MA.  University  of  Chicago,  1951 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  California 

Bruno  J.  Luscri  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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James  G.  Lydon  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Harvard  University,  1949 
MA.  Boston  University,  1950 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1956 

John  J.  Lyon Instructor  in  History 

B.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1954 
M.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1955 
Graduate  Work,  Emory  University,  Bowling  Green  University 

John  F.  Mahoney Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Detroit,  1950 
M.A.  University  of  Detroit,  1952 
Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1956 

Joseph  Manes Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  City  College  of  New  York,  1951 
M.A.  City  College  of  New  York,  1953 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 

Rev.  David  C.  Marshall,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1943 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1947 
MA.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1956 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy Professor  of  Journalism 

B.S.  in  Journalism  Boston  University,  1940 
M.Ed.  Boston  University,  1941 

Betty  Dain  McCormick Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1941 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

James  A.  McCulloch  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Summer  1956 

Thomas  McDermott Professor  of  Economics 

B.B.A.  Boston  University,  1939 
M.B.A.  Boston  University,  1941 
Ph.D.  Boston  University,  1955 

Henry  C.  McGinnis Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

J.  William  McGowan  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.  McGill  University,  1923 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1925 

M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1926 

Samuel  Meli   Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1951 
M.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1953 
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Helena  A.  Miller Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1935 
M.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1938 
Ph.D.  Radcliffe  College,  1945 

Robert  E.  Mitchell Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1934 
M.A.  Duke  University,  1940 
M.A.  Harvard  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1951 

Joseph  R.  Morice  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  La  Salle  College,  1947 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1951 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1936 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1938 

M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1951 

D.Sc.  Villanova  University,  1957 

John  P.  O'Carroll Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.  National  University  of  Ireland,  1920 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1924 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University 

Michael  G.  Ossesia  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Herbert  H.  Petit Professor  of  Philology 

A.B.  Transylvania  College,  1932 
M.A.  University  of  Kentucky,  1934 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve,  1952 

Bernard  P.  Petruska  .    Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

Rev.  Michael  Pipik Instructor  in  Church  History 

B.A.  St.  Procopius  College,  1936 

M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 

Daniel  Poore  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.  Lafayette  College,  1949 

M.S.  Lehigh  University,  1959 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Samuel  Prakash  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.  Delhi  University,  1953 
M.A.  Delhi  University,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Virginia,  1959 
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George  F.  Provost,  Jr Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Louisiana  State  University,  1947 
M.A.  University  of  Oregon,  1952 
Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1955 

Peter  Puccetti   Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1950 

James  M.  Purcell Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Montana  State  University,  1919 
M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1925 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1935 

Roland  E.  Ramirez  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950 

Ph.L.  Le  Saulchoir,  Ethiolles    (France),  1953 

Ph.D.  Institut  Catholique,  Paris,  1955 

Rev.  Charles  Read,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1950 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1954 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1958 

John  E.  Reilly   Instructor  in  English 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1951 
M.A.  Rutgers  University,  1954 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Virginia 

Pauline  M.  Reinkraut  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Ph.D.  University  of  Vienna,  1927 

Bruce  Rice  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
MA.  Duquesne  University,  1953 

Joan  H.  Rohrer Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1958 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959 

John  P.  Rowan  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1939 
Ph.D,  University  of  Toronto,  1947 

Severino  A.  Russo  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1943 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

William  J.  Schanberger Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  1948 
M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1951 
Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1959 

Rev.  Louis  N.  Schenning,  CS.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1935 

S.T.B.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1937 

S.T.L.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1942 
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Kurt  C.  Schreiber Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  1944 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1949 

Arthur  H.  Schrynemakers  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Lie.   (Psych.)    University  of  Louvain,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1960 

Charles  F.  Sebesta  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

Emmanuel  I.  Sillman  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Sc.  Bucknell  University,  1937 
M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  1948 
PhD.  University  of  Michigan,  1954 

Thomas  Smith  Assistant  Professor  in  English 

B.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  1951 
M.A.  University  of  Connecticut,  1953 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Richard  G.  Staples  Instructor  in  Journalism 

A.B.  Western  Kentucky  State  Teacher's  College,  1958 
B.S.  Western  Kentucky  State  Teacher's  College,  1958 
Graduate  Work,  Boston  University,  Harvard  University 

John  Stomfay-Stitz  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  School  of  the  Cist.  Pecs,  Hungary,  1915 
M.A.  Institute  of  Technology,  Budapest,  1924 
Ph.D.  University  of  Budapest,  1927 

William  Storey   Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario,  1949 
M.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario,  1950 
M.M.S.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1954 
Doctor  of  Medieval  Studies,  Notre  Dame,  1959 

Michael  Strasser  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.  St.  Louis  University,  1947 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1949 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Toronto 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Theology 

BA.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1935 
S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  1939 

Robert  W.  Sweeney Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  1951 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1953 
Graduate  Work,  Fordham  University 

Arlene  Swidler  Lecturer  in  English 

A.B.  Marquette  University,  1950 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1952 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Wisconsin 
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Leonard  J.  Swidler Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  St.  Norbert's  College,  1950 

M.A.  Marquette  University,  1955 

S.T.L.  University  of  Tiibinger,  Germany,  1959 

Edwin  W.  Tucker  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

C.  Donnell  Turner Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1926 
M.S.  University  of  Missouri,  1930 
Ph.D.  University  of  Missouri,  1936 

Charles  Unkovic .   Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
MA.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rev.  E.  J.  van  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1937 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1940 
S.T.D.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1941 

Rev.  Walter  van  de  Putte,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

BA.  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1909 
LL.D.  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  1912 

Rev.  Adrian  L.  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

M.O.  Dutch  Study  Center,  Culemborg,  1954 
PhJ).  Western  Reserve  University,  1958 

Joan  Von  Hoene  Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1954 
Graduate  School,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Ludwig  Wagner  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  University  of  Vienna,  1925 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1946 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1955 

Alice  Wagstaff  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Director  of  the  Counseling  Center 
B.A.  Nazareth  College,  1941 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1957 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1959 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  1937-1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Montreal,  1946 

Harold  Webb,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1949 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950 
Ph.D.  Brown  University,  1957 
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Kenneth  Whipps   Lecturer  in  Sociology 

A.B.  Notre  Dame  University,  1935 
M.A.  Syracuse  University,  1947 

Edward  G.  Zdinak  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Maureen  Begley  Zlody   Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  Seton  Hill  College,  1948 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1960 

Rudolph  L.  Zlody  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
MJV.  Fordham  University,  1953 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1960 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  believes  that  the 
product  of  education  is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks, 
judges  and  acts  constantly  and  consistently  in  accordance  with 
right  reason  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims  to  facilitate 
through  the  media  of  instruction  and  related  collegiate  activities 
the  development  of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accom- 
plishment, emotional  and  social  maturity,  and  professional 
efficiency. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University 
provides  the  basic  preparation  for  further  professional  growth 
in  the  various  fields  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  It  has  as  its 
responsibility  the  general  aim  of  developing  in  students  a  truly 
cultural  personality  and,  in  addition,  the  special  aim  of  intro- 
ducing students  to  diverse  areas  of  intellectual  and  vocational 
specialization.  It  attains  this  objective  by  guiding  the  student 
through  a  cultural  core  program,  through  a  concentrated  study 
of  a  major  and  minor  field  of  specialization,  through  an  organized 
program  of  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities,  and 
through  established  personnel  services. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  aims  specifically  to 
assist  the  student  in: 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through 
an  understanding  of  truly  spiritual  and  religious  aims  and  values 
for  the  betterment  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  advancement  of 
these  aims  and  values  in  others. 

2.  The  development  of  a  wholesome  personality  for  the 
enrichment  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  guidance  of  others  toward 
wholesome  personalities. 

3.  The  development  of  a  broader  understanding  of  our 
culture  in  order  to  advance  this  understanding  in  others. 

4.  The  development  of  an  expert  understanding  of  the 
process  of  living,  growth  and  learning,  and  of  competency  in 
acting  upon  this  understanding  in  practical  situations. 

5.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  and  practice  in 
the  democratic  process  in  all  areas  of  living. 
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6.  The  development  of  a  good  foundation  in  a  special  area 
of  knowledge  and  the  desire  for  continuous  professional  growth. 

7.  The  development  of  scholarship  through  a  constant  will- 
ingness to  use  the  resources  and  methods  of  critical  inquiry  in 
the  fields  of  human  knowledge  relevant  to  his  responsibility  as 
a  professional  worker  and  as  an  individual. 

8.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

9.  The  development  of  an  appreciation  of  all  things  beauti- 
ful. 

DEGREES 

The  College  offers  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  If  a  student  elects  to  major  in 
English  literature,  history,  journalism,  classical  languages,  Ger- 
man, French,  Spanish,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology, 
sociology,  economics,  political  science,  or  speech,  he  will  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  successful  completion  of 
the  course. 

Students  majoring  in  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  will 
graduate  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

PRE-LAW 

Pre-legal  students  should  take  courses  leading  to  a  B.A. 
degree.  The  major  may  be  taken  in  any  field  of  study  within  the 
scope  of  Bar  Association  recommendations.  The  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association  recommends  "a  program  to  develop  the  'inquir- 
ing mind.'  To  teach  students  to  read  critically,  to  think  straight, 
to  find  and  evaluate  fact  and  opinion,  to  sense  when  the  human 
element  in  the  case  requires  a  departure  from  the  dictates  of 
strict  logic,  and  to  express  all  this  in  honest  English  prose:  these 
are  the  objectives  of  pre-legal  education.  They  are  not  different 
from  the  aims  of  a  liberal  arts  education." 

PRE-MEDICAL 

Pre-medical  students  will  take  courses  leading  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  They  will  choose  either  chemistry  or  biology 
as  their  major  field  of  study  and  will  complete  those  courses 
recommended  by  their  adviser. 
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PRE-DENTAL 

Pre-dental  students  will  follow  courses  recommended  by  the 
Dental  Schools  which  they  wish  to  attend  and  the  pre-dental 
adviser  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

PRE-PHARMACY 

Pre-pharmacy  students  will  enroll  in  courses  recommended  by 
the  pre-pharmacy  adviser  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  pre-pharmacy  program  extends  over  a  period  of 
two  years  and  upon  its  completion,  students  will  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Duquesne  University. 
Pre-pharmacy  students  planning  to  attend  a  college  of  pharmacy 
other  than  Duquesne  University  will  enroll  in  courses  required 
for  admission  to  the  college  of  pharmacy  of  their  choice. 
Entrance  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
of  Duquesne  University  are  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

PRE-SEMINARY 

Candidates  for  the  Seminary  will  follow  courses  leading  to 
the  B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  Philosophy  and  a  minor  in  the 
Classics. 

FACULTY  ADVISEMENT 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  Faculty  Adviser  by  the 
Chairman  of  his  major  department  to  whom  he  can  go  for 
guidance  in  his  program  of  study.  These  Faculty  Advisers  will 
be  available  to  their  advisees  at  a  definite  place  and  hour  each 
week,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  conferences  be  had  on  a 
minimum  of  once  a  month. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Sophomore  Year.  All  students  who  have  completed  forty-five 
credit  hours  of  work  must  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tions Area  Test.  The  results  of  this  examination  will  be  used 
for  guidance  purposes. 

Senior  Year.  In  the  last  semester  of  their  senior  year,  all 
students  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations 
Area  Tests  and  the  Advanced  Comprehensive  Test  in  their  major 
field  of  study. 
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Students  majoring  in  philosophy  also  take  a  comprehensive 
examination  administered  by  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Katz  Memorial  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  is  awarded 
annually  to  an  outstanding  and  deserving  student  in  the  science 
departments. 

Junior  Science  Fair  Scholarship.  This  tuition  award  is 
granted  annually  to  an  entering  freshman  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Junior  Science  Fair  conducted  by  the  Buhl  Planetarium 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Pittsburgh  Edition,  TV  Guide  Scholarship.  This  tuition 
award  is  granted  annually  to  an  entering  freshman.  A  deserving 
student  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive  examination 
and  his  interest  in  a  career  in  writing  for  television. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Student  Loan— Grant 
Fund  to  the  Department  of  Journalism.  This  fund  is  available 
to  senior  students  in  Journalism  in  variable  amounts  according 
to  financial  need  and  academic  achievement.  Application  is 
made  through  the  journalism  department  in  the  second  semester 
of  the  student's  junior  year. 

AWARDS 

In  addition  to  the  graduation  honors,  there  are  eight  per- 
manent undergraduate  awards  open  to  students  in  the  college. 
They  are  given  at  Honors  Day  for  distinction  in  studies. 

Gold  Medal  for  General  Excellence.  This  medal  is  awarded 
to  the  student  who  has  throughout  his  four  years  consistently 
achieved  scholastic  distinction  in  all  fields  of  his  curriculum. 

Gold  Medal  for  English.  This  medal  is  awarded  to  that 
student,  usually  an  English  Major,  whose  scholastic  record, 
literary  background,  and  evidence  of  writing  skill  through  publi- 
cations in  the  undergraduate  journals  show  high  promise.  This 
medal  is  sponsored  by  Sigma  Tau  Delta  Fraternity— National 
English  Honor  Society. 
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Gold  Medal  in  the  Sciences.  A  medal  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  senior  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  who 
makes  the  best  record  for  the  four  year  program,  as  determined 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

Gold  Medal  for  Oratory.  All  students  in  the  University  are 
eligible  for  this  award.  This  medal  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
the  Annual  Oratorical  Contest. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  Scholarship  Key.  Awarded  annually  to  a 
graduating  member  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  who  has  shown  out- 
standing achievement  in  History,  as  determined  by  the  faculty 
of  the  History  Department. 

Praestantia  Linguarum  Classicarum.  This  gold  medal  is  an 
annual  award  made  to  a  senior  who  has  shown  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  Classics.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the 
Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity. 

Gold  Medal  in  Journalism.  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to 
a  senior  in  the  Department  of  Journalism  whose  academic 
achievement  and  journalistic  record  have  been  outstanding.  The 
medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Journalism  Association. 

Gold  Medal  in  Psychology.  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to 
a  senior  who  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  understanding 
and  achievement  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  who  has  main- 
tained a  cumulative  average  of  not  less  than  2.25  in  his  whole 
program  of  studies.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Duquesne 
University  Chapter  of  Psi  Chi. 

Gold  Medal  in  the  Social  Sciences.  The  Departments  of 
Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology  annually  award  a 
gold  medal  to  the  senior  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  who  has  shown  the  highest  scholastic  achievement  for 
the  four  year  program,  as  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
College.  This  medal  is  sponsored  by  the  Duquesne  University 
Chapter  of  Pi  Gamma  Mu. 

Director's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Debate.  Each  year  the 
director  of  the  Debating  Society  selects  an  outstanding  senior 
debator  for  this  award. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACADEMIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  are  the  Academic  Organizations  open  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Information 
concerning  membership  may  be  obtained  from  the  Heads  of 
Departments. 

American  Chemical  Society:  National  student  affiliate  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

Sigma  Tau  Delta:  National  English  Honor  Society. 

Journalism  Association. 

Spanish  Club. 

German  Club. 

Intercollegiate  Conference  on  Government:  Organization  of 
students  of  Pennsylvania  Colleges  and  Universities  interested  in 
practical  politics. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega— Mu  Omega  Cast:  Duquesne  University 
chapter  of  national  dramatic  honor  society. 

Psi  Chi:  National  Psychology  Honor  Society. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu:  National  Social  Science  Honor  Society. 

Pre-Med  Club. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta—Epsilon  Phi  Chapter:  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity chapter  of  the  national  honorary  history  society. 

International  Relations  Club. 

Physics  Club. 

Mathematics  Club. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi:  Duquesne  University  Chapter  of  the 
National  Professional  Journalistic  Fraternity. 

Sociology  Club. 

United  Nations  Club. 

Aquinas  Club. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

GENERAL 

1.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit. 

2.  Completion  of  a  major  and  a  minor  program. 

A  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  credit  and  a  maximum  of 
32  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field. 

A  minor  consists  of  a  minimum  of  18  hours  of  credit  and  a  maximum  of 
24  hours  of  credit  in  one  specific  field. 

3.  Two  years  of  English   (101,  102,  201,  202) . 

4.  Two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  for  men  students. 

Veterans  may  receive  as  advanced  standing  8  credits  (R.O.T.C.  equiva- 
lent) on  presentation  of  discharge  or  release  papers  to  the  Department 
of  Military  Science. 

5.  One  year  of  American  History   (103,  104) . 

6.  Catholic  students  must  take  eight  credits  in  Religion. 

7.  Graduate  Record  Area  Test  in  the  sophomore  and  senior  year. 

8.  Graduate  Record  Advanced  Test  or  departmental  comprehensive  exami- 
nation in  the  senior  year. 

9.  A   minimum   cumulative  quality  point   average  of   1.00   and   a  quality 
point  average  of  1.00  in  the  major  field. 

10.  Removal  of  I,  X,  and  F  grades. 

11.  Application  for  degree   (see  Calendar  for  latest  date) . 

12.  Payment  of  all  indebtedness  to  the  University. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

1.  Two  years  of  modern  or  classical  language.   Students  who  plan  to  go  to 
graduate  school  are  advised  to  take  German  or  French. 

2.  Two  years  of  science,  except  for  majors  and  minors  in  economics. 

3.  Philosophy  101  or  111,  102  or  408,  202  and  either  401,  402,  403,  201. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

1.  Two  years  of  German  or  French. 

2.  Philosophy  101  or  111,  102,  202  and  401. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Biology  Majors— Mathematics  105,  106;   General  Chemistry  111,  112;   Organic 
Chemistry  205,  206  or  301,  302  and  Physics  201,  202  or  211,  212. 

Chemistry  Majors-Mathematics  105,  106,  205,  206;    Physics  211,  212;   Biology 
111,  112  and  12  credits  of  German. 

Classics  Majors-History  105,  106;    Classics  303,  304. 

Economics  Majors— Mathematics  103,  104;  Statistics  251,  252;  Political  Science 
101;  Sociology  101  and  Biology  107,  108. 
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English  Majors— English  History  251,  252;  Philosophy  of  Language  407; 
Aesthetics  406. 

Journalism  Majors— Political  Science  101;  Sociology  101;  Economics  101; 
Psychology  220;  Public  Speaking  205;  completion  of  one  sequence  in 
News-Editorial,  Advertising,  Public  Relations  or  Radio  Television. 

Mathematics  Majors— Physics  211,  212. 

Philosophy  Majors— Comprehensive  examination  in  the  senior  year. 

Physics  Majors-Chemistry  111,  112;  Mathematics  105,  106,  205,  206,  305,  306 
and  two  years  of  German.    Physics  Seminar  in  junior  and  senior  year. 

Political  Science  Majors— Economics  211,  212;  Sociology  101.  Completion  of 
Political  Science  Reading  Program. 

Pre-Pharmacy-Chemistry  111,  112,  301,  302;  Biology  111,  112;  Mathematics 
105,  106;  English  101,  102,  201,  202;  Philosophy  101,  102;  Physics  201,  202. 

Psychology  Majors— Sociology  101;  Physics  207,  208;  Biology  112  and  322; 
Mathematics  103,  104. 

Psychology  Minors— Sociology  101;   Physics  207,  208. 

Sociology  Majors— Economics  211,  212;   Political  Science  101. 

Survey  Courses— Certain  courses  are  offered  by  the  various  departments  for 
their  cultural  value  to  students  and  do  not  carry  credit  towards  a  major 
or  minor  program. 

107-108  Principles  of  Biology 

101-102  Philosophy 

207-208  Principles  of  Physics 

207-208  Principles  of  Chemistry 

213-214  Scientific  Etymology 

303  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

304  Latin  Literature  in  Translation 
403  Greek  and  Roman  Art 

415  Music  Appreciation 

420-421     Dante 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Rev.  Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Professors  Helena  A.  Miller,  John 
Stomfay-Stitz,  C.  Donnell  Turner;  Associate  Professors  Julius  Greenstein, 
Emmanuel  I.  Sillman;  Assistant  Professors  Howard  G.  Ehrlich,  Pei-Tsing 
Liu;  Instructor  Bruno  J.  Luscri. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  31  semester  hours. 

All  majors  in  Biology  must  take  111,  112  plus  twenty-four  additional 
hours,  only  sixteen  of  which  should  be  in  a  major  field  of  concentra- 
tion. The  sequence  of  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
major  adviser. 

Minor:  A  minimum  of  19  semester  hours. 

For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 


COURSES 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  certain  biological  sciences 
with  emphasis  on  those  aspects  about  which  an  educated  person  should  be 
informed.    Lecture,  Three  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  and  structure  of 
flowering  plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and 
non-green  plants.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of 
the  principal  animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

151.  Microbiology.  A  one-semester  course  in  the  fundamental  principles 
and  practical  applications  of  microbiology  for  non-majors.  This  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  students  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.    Laboratory,  Three  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

201.  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy,  de- 
velopment and  classification  of  the  chordates  with  emphasis  on  the  verte- 
brates.   Lecture,  Four  hours.     Laboratory,  Four  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

211.  Plant  Physiology.  A  course  in  dynamic  activity  of  plants  through 
a  study  of  individual  processes.  Two  four  hours  periods  of  lecture  and 
laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

212.  Local  Flora.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  various  systems 
of  classification,  identification  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  region  with  the 
use  of  manuals,  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  principal  groups.  Two 
four  hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

214.  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  laws  and  other  mechanisms  of  inheri- 
tance together  with  introductory  material  in  statistics  and  population 
genetics.    Lecture,  Four  hours.    Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 
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301.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  survey  of  the  principal  lower  animals. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.   Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

302.  Entomology.  The  biology  of  insects  and  related  arthropods.  Alter- 
nates with  Invertebrate  Zoology.    Not  given,  1961-1962. 

305.  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  in  physiology.  Prerequisite: 
Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

306.  Microbiology.  This  course  presents  the  fundamentals  of  general 
microbiology.  Training  is  given  in  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  and  in 
the  isolation,  staining  and  characteristics  of  representative  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  micro-organisms.  Principles  of  sterilization,  disinfection  and 
aseptic  technique  are  emphasized.  Immunology  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  serology  receive  attention.  Prerequisite:  Biology  111.  Lecture,  Two 
hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  For  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

311.  Non-Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  devel- 
opment, reproduction,  activities  and  importance  of  the  various  groups  of 
non-vascular  plants.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

312.  Vascular  Plants.  A  general  survey  of  the  morphology,  develop- 
ment, anatomy,  reproduction,  distribution  and  importance  of  the  various 
groups  of  vascular  plants.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

321.  Vertebrate  Histology.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  ani- 
mal organs  and  tissues  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  mammal  together 
with  practice  in  preserving,  sectioning  and  staining  certain  animal  struc- 
tures. Two  four  hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

322.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development  empha- 
sizing the  Vertebrates  and  the  classical  and  current  experimental  approaches. 
The  laboratory  is  concerned  primarily  with  micro-anatomical  studies  of  the 
developing  chick;  attention  also  is  given  to  studies  of  certain  invertebrates, 
frog,  and  10  mm.  pig.    Lecture,  Four  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

351.  General  Microbiology.  A  fundamental  study  of  micro-organisms. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  general  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  as 
well  as  basic  laboratory  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  205,  206  or 
301,  302.  Two  four  hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

352.  Applied  Microbiology.  A  general  study  of  the  role  of  micro- 
organisms in  nature,  industry  and  public  health.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the 
various  sources  of  micro-organisms  and  standard  procedures  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  unknown  microbes.  Two  four  hour  periods  of  lecture  and  lab- 
oratory weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

402.  Animal  Physiology.  A  comparative  study  of  the  functions  of 
animals  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of 
function.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Recommended:  Physiology  305. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.   Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 
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411.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  external  and  internal  organization 
of  vascular  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  development.  Two  four  hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

412.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  plant  processes  using 
more  precise  experimental  methods  than  those  introduced  in  312;  Vascular 
Plants.  Stress  is  placed  on  those  processes  related  to  growth.  Lecture,  Four 
hours.     Laboratory,  Four  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

451.  Water,  Food  and  Dairy  Bacteriology.  An  intense  study  of  the 
types  of  bacteria  encountered  in  water,  milk  and  food  from  a  public  health 
viewpoint.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.   Credit,  Four  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Chairman;  Professor  Emeritus  John  P.  O'Carroll;  Profes- 
sors Oscar  Gawron,  Norman  Li;  Associate  Professors  Rev.  J.  Moroney, 
C.S.Sp.,  Andrew  J.  Glaid  III,  Bernard  T.  Gillis;  Assistant  Professor  John 
B.  Greenshields. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  32  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Chemistry.  All  students 
must  take  111,  112,  210,  211,  301,  302,  411,  412,  413,  414. 
To  meet  the  American  Chemical  Society's  requirements  for  Profes- 
sional Certification,  the  student  must  elect  two  additional  courses 
from  the  following:  401,  509,  510,  521,  522,  541,  551.  One  of  the 
elected  courses  must  be  a  laboratory  course.  The  500  group  courses 
are  listed  in  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

Minor:  At  least  20  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses  are  required 
for  a  minor  in  Chemistry,  111,  112,  210,  211  (301-302)  or  (205-206),  401. 
Courses  205,  206,  207,  208  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  in 
Chemistry. 
Courses  207,  208  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  Chemistry. 

For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 

COURSES 

111,  112.  General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of 
chemistry  are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and 
the  way  in  which  structure  determines  behavior.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.  GILLIS,  GLAID, 
GREENSHIELDS. 

Organic  Chemistry.  The  theoretical  background  is  developed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  electronic  structure  of  molecules  and  the  accompanying 
energy  considerations.  The  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of  representative 
organic  compounds  are  then  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  111,  112.   Lecture,  Four  hours.    SCHREIBER. 

205,  206.    Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.    Laboratory,  Six  hours.   Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Reci- 
tation with  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not 
carry  credit  toward  a  chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory, 
Two  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

210.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  meth- 
ods of  separating  and  identifying  the  more  common  anions  and  cations. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111,  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight 
hours.    Credit,  Four  hours.    GAWRON. 
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211.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Rigorous  training  in  stoichiometric  rela- 
tionship and  in  the  application  of  equilibrium  principles,  with  laboratory 
experience  in  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111,  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight 
hours.    Credit,  Four  hours.   GAWRON. 

401.  Introductory  Biochemistry.  An  introduction  to  biochemistry  at  the 
cellular  level.  The  structure  and  chemistry  of  cellular  components  (pro- 
teins, nucleic  acids,  etc.) ,  of  cellular  reagents  (enzymes,  co-enzymes,  respira- 
tory pigments,  etc.)  and  metabolic  reactions  of  carbohydrates,  lipids  and 
amino  acids  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite:  205,  206  or  301,  302.  Lecture, 
Three  hours.   Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours.    GLAID. 

411,  412.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  the  various  states  of  matter:  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  212,  Chemistry  211,  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.    LI. 

413,  414.  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  portion  of  Chemistry  411,  412. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  One  hour  each  semester.    LI. 

490.  Senior  Research.  Students  work  on  a  research  problem  under  the 
direction  of  a  staff  member.    Credit,  One  hour.    STAFF. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

Rev.   John   P.   Gallagher,   C.S.Sp.,   Chairman;   Associate   Professor  James  A. 
McCulloch;  Instructor  Edward  F.  Dooley,  CS.Sp. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  credits  in  Latin  is  required  for  a  major  in 
Classics.  These  credits  must  include  Latin  301,  302,  305,  306.  In 
addition  to  the  twenty-four  credits  required  in  Latin  all  majors  must 
take  the  following  supplementary  courses:  105,  Greek  History;  106, 
Roman  History;  303,  Greek  Literature  in  English;  304,  Latin  Litera- 
ture in  English. 

Majors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
may  substitute  six  credits  of  Greek  for  six  of  the  twenty-four  in  Latin. 
101,  102  Elementary  Latin  is  an  introductory  course  not  intended 
for  majors  or  minors. 

Minor:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  credits  in  Latin  or  eighteen  credits  in  Greek 
is  required   for   a  minor   in   Classics.    The  required   supplementary 
courses  are  the  same  as  those  listed  above  for  majors. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 

COURSES 

LATIN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Latin.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  gram- 
mar and  syntax  is  combined  with  exercises  in  composition  and  translation. 
This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Latin.  Although  previous  study  of  fundamental 
paradigms  and  syntax  is  presupposed,  a  review  of  these  is  coordinated  with 
exercises  in  composition  and  translation  as  preparation  for  the  reading  of 
Latin  authors.   Credits  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from  Latin  prose  and 
poetry  are  chosen  to  acquaint  the  student  with  major  authors  and  works  and 
to  trace  the  principal  lines  of  development  of  the  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

305,  306.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Translation  from  English  into 
Latin  strengthens  command  of  the  idioms  and  elegancies  of  style  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  classical  period.  Text:  Bradley's  Arnold  Latin  Prose 
Composition.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

403.  Cicero.  Several  orations  and  essays  are  read  and  analyzed  with 
respect  to  organizational  plan  and  rhetorical  devices.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Horace.  The  various  verse-forms  used  by  this  poet  are  studied  in 
representative  excerpts.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

411.  Liyy.  Readings  in  Ab  Urbe  Condita  provide  a  sampling  of  Roman 
historical  writing.    Credit,  Three  hours. 
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412.  Vergil.  Ample  portions  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  to  develop  the 
student's  appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  masterpiece  of  epic  poetry. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

415.  Pliny.  Selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  are  read  as  examples 
of  epistolary  writing  and  as  sources  of  information  on  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Romans.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

416.  Ovid.  Readings  in  the  Metamorphoses  are  supplemented  with 
background  information  on  the  mythology  of  the  Romans.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

427.  Patristic  Latin.  The  development  of  the  Latin  language  is  traced 
through  the  period  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

428.  Late  Latin.  Poems  and  prose  selections  of  the  mediaeval  period 
are  read  with  attention  to  linguistic  and  stylistic  innovations.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

451,  452.  Latin  Author.  Variable.  Advanced  students  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  read  authors  or  works  not  covered  in  the  basic  sequence;  ma- 
terial is  chosen  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester. 


GREEK 

101,  102.  Elementary  Greek.  This  course  offers  a  survey  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Greek  grammar  and  syntax,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition 
and  translation  to  prepare  for  the  reading  of  Greek  authors.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

201.  Xenophon.  The  style  and  syntax  of  a  representative  Attic  Greek 
work  are  studied  in  excerpts  from  the  Anabasis.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  The  Greek  New  Testament.  Selected  readings  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  Greek  Koine.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

301.  Plato.  The  Apologia,  Crito  and  Phaedo  are  read  and  analyzed. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Herodotus.  Ample  excerpts  read  in  the  original  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  style  and  lore  of  the  History  of  Herodotus.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 


CLASSICS  COURSES  IN  ENGLISH 

(No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is  required) 

213,  214.  Scientific  Etymology.  This  introduction  to  systematic  word- 
study  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  and  is  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  developing  their  English  vocabulary.  Acquaintance  with  im- 
portant prefixes,  stems  and  suffixes  of  the  classical  languages  will  enable 
students,  especially  in  the  sciences,  to  comprehend  more  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately the  technical  language  of  their  particular  field  of  interest.  Credit, 
One  hour  each  semester. 
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303.  Greek  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course,  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Greek  literature 
available  in  English  translations.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

304.  Latin  Literature  in  English.  This  survey  course,  offered  for  its 
cultural  value  to  all  students  in  the  University,  introduces  Latin  literature 
available  in  English  translations.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

320.  Introduction  to  Archaeology.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  pur- 
poses, methods  and  achievements  of  modern  archaeological  research  is 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Classics  and  of  Sociology  in  cooperation  with 
the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh.  Lectures  are  held  on  campus;  labora- 
tory experience  is  provided  at  Carnegie  Museum  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Museum  staff.  The  maximum  enrollment  for  a  class  is  fifteen;  per- 
mission of  instructor  is  required  for  admission.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  Greek  and  Roman  Art.  This  survey  course  offered  for  its  cultural 
value  to  all  students  in  the  University  studies  the  origins  and  development 
of  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting  in  the  Mediterranean  world  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Roman  empire.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

Thomas  McDermott,  Chairman;  Professor  Geza  B.  Grosschmid;  Associate 
Professors  Ludwig  Wagner,  Alan  Dailey,  Zygmunt  Lehoczky;  Assistant 
Professors  Serge  Grosset,  L.  Donald  Fixler,  Daniel  Poore;  Instructor 
Samuel  Prakash. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  24  credit  hours  is  required  for  a  major  in  Economics. 
These  credits  must  include  Economics  211,  212,  301,  302. 

Minor:  A  minimum  of  18  credit  hours  is  required  for  a  minor  in  Economics. 
These  credits  must  include  Economics  211,  212,  301,  302. 

Sequence  of  Cources:  No  one  can  take  Economics  211,  212  before  the 
sophomore  year,  and  Economics  Majors  must  complete  this  course  in 
the  sophomore  year.  Courses  in  Economics  301  through  406  may  be 
taken  by  all  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  completed  Economics  211,  212. 
Courses  in  Economics  417  and  418  are  primarily  for  seniors  who  have 
completed  at  least  Economics  211,  212,  301,  302.  Other  seniors  or  juniors 
may  take  Economics  417  and  418  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  qualified 
seniors  may  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  courses  in  Economics  417  through 
552  as  they  are  listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 


COURSES 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  princi- 
ples of  business  and  economic  life  designed  for  students  whose  majors  and 
minors  are  not  in  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  or  business  administration. 
Offered  both  semesters.    Credit,  Three  hours.   STAFF. 

107.  Economic  Development  of  Modern  Europe.  A  survey  of  the  evo- 
lution of  Western  economic  institutions  and  practices  as  they  developed  in 
Europe  since  the  Renaissance.    Credit,  Two  hours.    GROSSET. 

108.  American  Economic  Development.  A  study  of  the  institutional 
development  and  productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    GROSSET. 

211,  212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions,  practices,  and  principles  as  they  appear  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  economic  goods.  The  course  is  designed  for  students 
majoring  and  minoring  in  the  various  fields  of  social  sciences,  journalism 
and  business  administration.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.    STAFF. 

301.  National  Income  Economics.  A  study  and  analysis  of  the  factors 
that  determine  Gross  National  Product  and  related  aggregate  measures  and 
indications  of  the  over-all  performance  of  the  nation's  economy  in  the  short 
run  and  over  longer  periods  of  time.    Credit,  Three  hours.    McDERMOTT. 
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302.  Prices  and  Production.  A  modern  analysis  of  price  of  commodities 
and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries,  and  of  their  effects 
on  the  structure  of  production  and  income  distribution,  in  contrast  to  the 
study  of  aggregates  in  National  Income  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
FIXLER. 

311.  Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.  This  course  has  a  twofold 
purpose:  to  develop  familiarity  with  basic  monetary  theory  so  that  the 
student  may  understand  the  impact  of  money,  and  of  public  policies  with 
respect  to  money,  upon  the  economy  and  upon  himself  as  an  individual;  and 
to  study  the  nature  of  the  existing  institutions  of  money,  credit,  and  banking 
with  which  he  will  come  into  contact  in  his  role  as  business  man  or  con- 
sumer. The  course  is  taught  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Finance.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

312.  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures  with  emphasis  on  American  practices 
and   policies    on   the   various    levels    of   government.    Credit,  Three   hours. 

314.  Industrial  Relations.  Study  of  the  economic,  political,  social  and 
legal  structure  of  established  labor-management  relationships;  the  role  of 
labor,  management  and  government  in  collective  bargaining;  rights  and 
obligations  of  employers  and  employees;  development  of  industrial  relations 
policies  and  practices.  The  course  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Manage- 
ment.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  capital- 
ism, socialism,  communism,  and  other  economic  systems  with  emphasis  on 
analysis  rather  than  mere  description  of  the  economics  of  various  countries. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    FIXLER. 

405.  International  Economics.  This  course  offers  an  introduction  to 
the  foreign  trade  theory  and  principles  of  international  monetary  economics 
as  well  as  foreign  trade  policy.  Topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  theory 
of  comparative  advantage  and  neoclassical  theory,  the  analysis  of  the  balance 
of  payments  and  foreign  exchanges,  methods  and  purposes  of  trade  regula- 
tions and  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  policy.  The  course  also  describes  institutions 
and  the  most  important  contemporary  international  economic  problems. 
Credit,  Three  hours.   LEHOCZKY. 

406.  Foreign  Trade.  A  survey  of  the  geography,  and  a  study  of  the 
organization  of  foreign  trade.  This  course  is  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

413.  Labor  Economics.  Analysis  of  the  principles  for  wage  and  em- 
ployment determination  in  contemporary  American  economy  under  non- 
union conditions  as  well  as  under  collective  bargaining.  The  institutional 
development  underlying  labor  supply  and  demand  is  studied  with  direct 
emphasis  on  its  impact  on  employment  and  production,  on  the  general 
wage-level  and  on  wage-differentials,  on  the  distribution  of  national  income 
and  on  general  social  welfare.  The  course  also  includes  a  comparative  study 
of  problems  in  labor  economics  in  America  and  other  democratic  countries. 
Credit,  Three  hours.   WAGNER. 
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417.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  economic  thought  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Lord 
Keynes  with  a  view  to  help  the  senior  student  in  acquiring  a  broader  intel- 
lectual background  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  modern  economics.  Credit, 
Three  hours.    FIXLER. 

418.  Current  Economic  Problems.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the  state 
of  the  Nation's  economy  and  its  current  problems  on  the  basis  of  critical 
examination  of  economic  reports  by  official  and  private  sources  (such  as  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors) .  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
begin  developing  in  the  graduating  senior  the  ability  to  coordinate  and  apply 
the  analytical  knowledge  he  has  acquired  during  his  undergraduate  study 
of  economics  and  related  fields  of  social  science  and  business  administration. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

419.  Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting.  This  course  will  present  the 
analysis  of  business  cycles,  their  modification  by  non-cyclic  business  fluctua- 
tions and  the  effects  of  cyclic  change  upon  the  firm,  the  industry  and  the 
economy.  Modern  developments  in  economic  forecasting  will  be  reviewed. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    PRAKASH. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Rev.  David  C.  Marshall,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Professors  James  M.  Purcell, 
Leo  P.  Goggin,  Herbert  H.  Petit;  Associate  Professors  Robert  E.  Mitchell, 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  John  W.  Crowther,  John  F.  Mahoney, 
Samuel  J.  Hazo,  George  F.  Provost;  Assistant  Professors  Pasquale  R. 
Amendola,  Ralph  C.  Boettcher,  Ida  M.  Collura,  Rev.  Herman  Flynn, 
C.S.Sp.,  Samuel  Meli,  Harold  Dumais,  William  F.  Cunningham,  Jr., 
Thomas  Smith,  John  A.  Clair;  Instructors  John  E.  Reilly,  David  M. 
Heaton,  Thomas  Kaska,  Betty  Dain  McCormick,  Jean  Grohman,  Eugene 
Blair;  Lecturer  Arlene  Swidler. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  English 
Literature.  The  following  courses  are  required:  201,  202,  307,  310, 
409,  410,  and  either  403  or  404.  English  majors  must  also  take 
History  251,  252,  Philosophy  406,  407. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  English  Litera- 
ture. 
*  English  101,  102  will  not  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor  in 
English  Literature. 

No  major  or  minor  is  available  in  public  speaking. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 

COURSES 

100.  Essentials  of  English.  Required  of  all  freshmen  who  in  place- 
ment and  theme  tests  show  serious  deficiencies  in  their  ability  to  use  the 
English  language.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review 
of  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and 
forms.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

203.  Advanced  Prose.  Stylistic  devices  and  techniques  in  representative 
modern  writers;  the  development  of  the  student's  own  prose  style.  Consent 
of  instructor  required.    Credit,  Two  hours.    I.  COLLURA. 

204.  Creative  Writing.  Writing  practice  in  varied  forms  according  to 
student's  own  interests.  Prerequisite:  demonstrated  ability  in  Engilsh  203. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    I.  COLLURA. 

303,  304.  Fiction  Writing  I  and  II.  The  short  story  as  a  major  form  of 
creative  writing.  Prerequisite:  English  204.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.    I.  COLLURA. 

307.  The  English  Language.  An  introduction  to  linguistic  analysis  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  structure  of  American  English  from  sound  to 
sentence.    Credit,  Three  hours.    PETIT. 
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308.  Applied  Linguistics.  Practical  uses  of  structural  linguistics  in  the 
teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  For  students  in  the  School  of 
Education.     Prerequisite:   English  307.     Credit,  Three  hours.     PETIT. 

310.  Literary  Criticism.  Fundamental  problems  of  practical  literary 
criticism.  Development  of  proficiency  in  critical  analysis  through  frequent 
practice  in  explication.    Credit,  Two  hours.    HAZO. 

311.  Renaissance  English  Literature.  Developments  in  English  litera- 
ture under  the  impact  of  the  continental  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
Representative  authors  and  works  from  St.  Thomas  More  to  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare.    Credit,  Two  hours.    PROVOST  and  PURCELL. 

312.  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature.  Literary  reactions  to 
Elizabethan  conventions  and  to  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  unrest. 
Representative  authors  and  works  from  Bacon,  Donne,  and  Jonson  to  Milton. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    CROWTHER. 

313.  English  Classicism.  Developments  of  neo-classical  literature  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Pope.  Primary  attention  given  to  Dryden, 
Swift,  Pope  and  the  periodical  essayists.     Credit,  Two  hours.     GOGGIN. 

314.  Late  Eighteenth  Century  English  Literature.  Johnson  and  his 
circle,  the  development  of  the  novel,  the  pre-Romantics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
GOGGIN. 

315.  English  Romantic  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  Romanticism  in 
all  its  aspects  with  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    AMENDOLA. 

316.  Victorian  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  prose  and  verse  of  the 
Victorian  age  with  particular  emphasis  on  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    AMENDOLA. 

317.  The  Twentieth  Century.  Selective  study  of  authors  representing 
the  major  literary  types  and  trends.    Credit,  Two  hours.    BOETTCHER. 

324,  325.  Effective  Communication  Arts.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
the  four  communication  arts:  reading,  listening,  speaking,  and  writing. 
Emphasis  on  application  to  business  practices  and  problems.  For  students 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

403.  American  Literature  to  1865.  Representative  American  prose  and 
poetry  studied  in  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
MARSHALL  and  MITCHELL. 

404.  American  Literature  after  1865.  A  continuation  of  English  403 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.  Credit,  Three  hours.  MARSHALL  and 
MITCHELL. 

409.  Chaucer.  The  Canterbury  Tales  with  special  attention  to  the 
language.    Credit,  Two  hours.    LAURITIS  and  MAHONEY. 

410.  Shakespeare  I.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Early  tragedies; 
histories;  comedies.  Credit,  Two  hours.  CROWTHER,  PROVOST,  PUR- 
CELL. 
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411.  Shakespeare  II.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Mature  tragedies 
and  dramatic  romances.  Credit,  Two  hours.  CROWTHER,  PROVOST, 
PURCELL. 

420,  421.  Dante.  The  Divine  Comedy  with  reference  to  its  importance 
as  a  document  in  medieval  thought  and  Christian  culture.  Recommended 
for  majors  in  literature,  history,  and  philosophy.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester.    MAHONEY. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

205.  Speech  and  Phonetics.  Presents  the  theory  of  voice  production 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  The  student  is  drilled  in  all  that  will  make 
for  satisfactory  volume,  resonance  and  pitch.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vocal 
theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation, 
pacing  and  fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

207.  Oral  Interpretation.  A  course  in  advanced  reading  which  empha- 
sizes the  technical  aspects  underlying  artistic  interpretation.  Selected  items, 
especially  those  of  a  dramatic  or  lyric  nature,  provide  material  for  practice. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

305,  306.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Trains  the  student  in  parlia- 
mentary procedure  and  gives  him  practice  in  the  oral  presentation  of  well- 
ordered  thought.  Impromptu  speaking  and  the  more  spontaneous  aspects  of 
public  speech  are  treated  in  conjunction  with  the  theory  of  debate.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308.  Public  Address.  Introduces  the  more  formal  types  of  public 
address  and  sets  forth  their  various  characteristics.  Stress  is  laid  on  platform 
manners  and  audience  analysis.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

William  G.  Storey,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Severino  A.  Russo,  Joseph 
R.  Morice,  James  A.  McCulloch  (Classics  Dept.) ;  Assistant  Professors 
Donald  M.  Lowe,  James  G.  Lydon,  Leonard  Swidler;  Instructor  John  J. 
Lyon;  Lecturers  Dominic  Iannotta,  Bernard  Petruska. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-eight  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  History. 
These  28  credits  must  include  History  101,  102,  103,  104.  Other 
courses  shall  be  chosen  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  faculty 
advisor. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  History.  His- 
tory 101,  102  must  be  included  in  this  program. 

N.B.:      Courses  numbered  400  are  recommended  only  for  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors, and  History  101,   102  should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  for 
any  of  them. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 


COURSES 

101,  102.  Western  Civilization.  A  study  of  the  formation,  development 
and  subsequent  disintegration  of  the  unity  of  European  society  and  culture. 
The  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  social,  economic,  religious  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  the  process.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.  RUSSO  and 
LOWE. 

103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settle- 
ments to  the  present.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.    STAFF. 

205.  Greek  History.  The  Classical  Heritage  of  Greece  portraying  its 
intellectual  and  political  contributions  as  the  link  between  the  ancient  world 
of  the  East  and  the  new  world  of  the  West.  Credit,  Two  hours.  MC- 
CULLOCH. 

206.  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  political  and  social  history  of  Rome. 
The  Monarchy,  the  Republic,  and  the  Early  Empires.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

Mcculloch. 

301,  302.  Medieval  History.  The  story  of  the  rise,  development,  and 
decline  of  Latin  Christian  culture,  A.D.  500-1500.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester.  STOREY. 

305.  Byzantine  History.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development,  and  de- 
cline of  the  "Roman  Empire  in  Christian  dress."  Credit,  Three  hours. 
STOREY. 

306.  Islamic  History.  A  study  of  the  Muslim  Middle  East  in  its  origins 
and  development,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  modern  period.  Credit, 
Three  hours.    STOREY. 
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311,  312.  Early  Modern  Europe  1500-1815.  Renaissance  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Foundation  of  National  Monarchies.  Rise  of  Absolutism  and 
its  decline.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.    RUSSO. 

321,  322.  Late  Modern  Europe  1815  to  the  Present.  The  major  politi- 
cal, intellectual  and  economic  development  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.    SWIDLER. 

331,  332.  English  History.  The  first  semester  surveys  the  origins  of 
English  political,  religious  and  economic  institutions  from  the  Roman  in- 
vasion to  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  The  second  semester  covers  the  development 
of  Great  Britain,  1600-1950,  with  emphasis  on  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
political  parties,  and  Imperial  relations.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
LYON. 

341,  342.  Russian  History.  Development  of  society  and  state  in  Russia 
from  their  origins  to  the  twentieth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semes- 
ter. LOWE. 

345,  346.  Asian  History.  A  study  of  traditional  societies  in  Asia  and 
their  recent  transformation  under  the  impact  of  the  West.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester.    LOWE. 

351.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S.  The  United  States  in  the  realm 
of  world  affairs  to  1895.    Credit,  Three  hours.    LYDON. 

352.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.S.  The  United  States  as  a  major 
world  power  from  1895  to  the  present.    Credit,  Three  hours.    LYDON. 

375.  Reform  in  the  Modern  United  States.  A  study  of  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  movements  in  the  United  States  since  the  late  19th 
century.    Credit,  Three  hours.    LYDON. 

381,  382.  Latin  American  History.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  foundation  and  expansion  of  Hispanic  colonization  in  the  New 
World  to  1810.  The  second  semester  traces  the  independence  and  growth 
of  major  Latin-American  republics  from  1810-1950.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester.    STAFF. 

385.  Canadian  History.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  Canada  from 
its  colonial  to  its  Commonwealth  status,  with  emphasis  on  its  relations  with 
the  U.S.    Credit,  Three  hours.    MORICE. 

403,  404.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  Late  Antique  culture,  of  the 
barbarized  "Successor  States",  of  manorialism,  feudalism,  the  rise  of  the 
cities,  and  nascent  capitalism.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.   STOREY. 

407,  408.  Church-State  Relations.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority  emphasizing  those  periods  of  parallelism 
and  divergence  out  of  which  evolved  the  modern  conception  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.     STOREY. 

413.  Renaissance.  An  investigation  of  the  intellectual,  artistic,  literary, 
scientific  and  other  factors  which  bridged  the  period  from  the  medieval  to 
the  early  modern  era  of  European  history,  in  an  attempt  to  find  whether 
this  transition  made  Europe  modern.    Credit,  Three  hours.    RUSSO. 
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414.  Reformation.  A  study  of  the  religious  upheaval  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, with  an  emphasis  on  causes  and  effects;  an  analysis  of  the  beliefs  and 
teachings  of  its  leaders;  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  period. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    RUSSO. 

417.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
revolutions  generally  and  how  the  French  Revolution  fits  the  pattern.  A 
study  of  the  documents  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  leaders,  their  thoughts 
and  actions.  The  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  French  Imperium. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    RUSSO. 

423,  424.     Intellectual  and  Cultural  History   of  Late   Modern   Europe. 

Major  developments   in   European   thought   including   philosophy,   religion, 
literature,  and  science.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.     SWIDLER. 

425.  Nationalism.  A  study  of  nationalism  as  a  political,  social  and 
intellectual  phenomenon  in  modern  European  history,  from  the  French 
Revolution  up  to  the  Second  World  War.     Credit,  Three  hours.     LOWE. 

426.  Totalitarianism.  A  study  of  twentieth-century  European  totali- 
tarianism as  a  problem  in  historical  interpretation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
LOWE. 

427.  428.  Communism.  An  historical  evaluation  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Communism  from  Marxism  to  Leninism  to  Maoism.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester.    LOWE. 

443,  444.  Modern  Russia.  The  history  of  the  Russian  people  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
LOWE. 

451,  452.  Political  History  of  the  U.S.  A  comprehensive  investigation 
and  analysis  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  their  origins,  growth, 
leaders,  and  basic  political  philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
MORICE. 

453,  454.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  Exclusive  investiga- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development  of  our  country 
from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
MORICE. 

455,  456.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  the  U.S.  Major  develop- 
ments in  American  thought  including  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  and 
science.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.     SWIDLER. 

457.  Sectionalism  in  the  U.S.  The  development  of  the  divergent  eco- 
nomic, social,  religious  and  intellectual  forces  which  became  the  basis  of 
regional  cultures  in  the  U.S.  prior  to  1860.    Credit,  Three  hours.     LYON. 

458.  Sectionalism  in  the  U.S.  The  development  and  attenuation  of 
sectional  particularities  in  the  U.S.,  1860  to  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
LYON. 

461.  European  Background  to  American  Settlement.  A  survey  of  the 
factors;  economic,  social  and  political;  influencing  European  expansion  into 
the  New  World.    Credit,  Three  hours.    LYDON. 
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462.  Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  New  World.  The  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  New  World  to  1740;  emphasis  on  British-American 
colonization.    Credit,  Three  hours.    LYDON. 

465.  Revolution  and  New  Nation.  A  study  of  factors  leading  to  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  development  of  the  United  States  to  1815. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    LYDON. 

473,  474.  Contemporary  U.S.  History.  A  detailed  investigation  of  all 
phases  of  American  life  from  the  First  World  War  to  the  present,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  U.S.  claim  to  World  Leadership.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester.    MORICE. 

491,  492.  Senior  Seminar  in  Selected  Historical  Topics.  Only  students 
invited  by  the  history  faculty  may  take  this  course.  It  carries  no  credit 
toward  the  major  or  minor  in  History.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
STAFF. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 

Cornelius  S.  McCarthy,  Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Paul  Krakowski;  As- 
sistant Professors  Edward  J.  Gregory,  William  A.  Jewett,  Jr.,  Richard  G. 
Staples;  Lecturers  Albert  W.  Bloom,  B.  Kendall  Crane. 

The  Department  of  Journalism   is  a  member  of  the  American   Society   of 
Journalism  School  Administrators    (ASJSA) . 

REQUIREMENTS 

Majors:  All  majors  in  journalism  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  32  hours 
and  are  not  permitted  to  take  more  than  36  hours  in  journalism. 
Advertising  Sequence:  Required  courses-103,  104,  203,  204,  305,  306, 
416,  421,  422,  and  four  to  eight  elective  credits  in  the  following 
courses:   201,  202,  205,  301,  302,  309,  310,  409,  412,  413. 
News-Editorial  Sequence:   Required  courses-103,   104,  203,  204,  205, 
208,  307,  308,  411,  415,  and  five  to  nine  elective  credits  in  the 
following  courses:   201,  202,  212,  301,  302,  305,  306,  309,  310,  314, 
315,  409,  410,  412. 
Public  Relations  Sequence:  Required  courses-103,  104,  203,  204,  307, 
308,  309,  310,  409,  410,  415  and  five  to  nine  elective  credits  in  the 
following  courses:    201,  202,  205,  208,  211,  212,  301,  302,  305,  306, 
314,  315,  411,  412,  413,  417,  418. 
Radio  and  Television  Sequence:  Required  courses— 103,  104,  203,  211, 
212,  216,  312,  315,  417,  418  and  eight  to  twelve  elective  credits  in 
the  following  courses:    201,  202,  204,  301,  305,  316,  317,  409,  410, 
413,  419. 
Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  credit  are  required  for  a  minor  in  journal- 
ism.  These  credits  must  include  the  following  courses:    103,  104,  203 
and  eleven  other  credits  in  departmental  courses  grouped  in  accord- 
ance with  the  student's  special  interest  and  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  department. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 

COURSES 

103,  104.  Survey  of  Journalism.  An  introductory  survey  of  all  phases 
of  communications  media  through  lectures,  discussion  groups,  and  readings. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  investigative  term  papers  and  writing.  Consideration 
of  principles  and  practices  in  such  fields  of  communication  as  the  press, 
advertising,  radio,  television,  public  relations,  magazine  and  the  specialized 
press.  This  course  is  required  of  all  journalism  students  in  their  freshman 
year.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Photo  Journalism.  A  two-semester  course  in  fundamentals  of 
photography,  darkroom  practice  and  use  of  the  various  press  cameras.  The 
first  semester  will  be  concerned  with  darkroom  procedure,  developing,  en- 
larging and  printing  with  outside  field  assignments;  preparation  of  the 
picture  story  and  editorial  layout.  The  second  semester  will  be  concerned 
with  lighting,  portrait,  and  press  commercial  photography.  Uses  of  studio 
cameras,  lighting  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  advanced  equipment  in  press 
and  commercial  photography  will  be  made.  Lecture,  Two  hours;  Labora- 
tory, Two  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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203.  News  Reporting.  Study  and  practice  in  gathering  and  writing 
news  stories  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  story.  Practice  on  the  Univer- 
sity's weekly  newspaper  in  coverage  of  campus  news  events.  Intensive  study 
of  new  leads,  style  and  structure  of  news  stories;  evaluation  of  news  and 
news  sources.  Lecture,  Two  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

204.  News  Writing.  Advanced  writing  and  reporting  with  stress  on  the 
gathering  and  writing  of  all  types  of  news  reports.  Telephone  interviewing; 
human-interest  stories;  news  analysis.  Ethical  aspects  of  reporting  and 
news  presentation.  Practice  on  the  university's  weekly  newspaper  in  coverage 
of  campus  news  events.    Lectuce,  Two  hours.    Laboratory,  Two  hours. 

205.  History  of  Journalism.  The  press  in  America  from  its  modest 
beginnings  to  its  status  today;  its  heritage  from  abroad;  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press;  press  influence  in  significant 
stages  of  the  nation's  development;  an  appraisal  of  mechanical  and  electronic 
devices  of  significance  to  mass  communications:  outstanding  journalistic 
figures  and  their  contributions;  an  evaluation  of  mass  media  and  their 
impact  on  society.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

208.  Contemporary  American  Newspapers.  Current  trends  in  American 
journalism;  consideration  of  principal  problems  faced  by  American  news- 
papers; examination  of  major  criticism  leveled  at  present-day  journalism; 
efforts  toward  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press  and  the  people's 
right  to  know.  The  principal  approach  will  be  through  a  detailed  study  of 
representative  American  newspapers  and  professional  journalism  periodicals. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

211.  Principles  of  Radio  and  Television.  An  introductory  course  to  the 
history  and  development  of  radio  and  television.  Radio  and  television  as 
mass  communication  mediums,  their  codes,  practices  and  legal  responsibilities. 
Radio  audience  measurement  and  survey  methods.  Organization  and  opera- 
tion of  stations  and  networks.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

212.  Radio  and  Television  Writing.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  in  the 
study  and  application  of  writing  principles  and  techniques  for  radio  and 
television.  Sustaining  and  commercial  announcements.  Continuity  for  talks, 
musical  programs,  interviews,  discussion  programs,  documentaries.  Dramatic 
scripts.  Writing  practice  in  laboratory.  Students  participate  in  University's 
radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  in  the  University's  closed-circuit  television 
studio  operation.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

218.  Radio  and  Television  Announcing.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  in 
the  study  of  problems  and  techniques  of  effective  radio  and  television  speak- 
ing. Students  participate  in  University's  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM,  and  in 
the  University's  closed-circuit  television  studio  operation.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Photography.  A  two-semester  course  in  profession- 
ally supervised  study-practice  in  color  photography,  advanced  commercial 
and  press  photography  with  individual  study  and  assignments.  Prerequisite 
201,  202  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  instructor.  Lecture:  Two  hours; 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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305,  306.  Principles  of  Advertising.  The  first  semester  of  this  intro- 
ductory course  is  concerned  with  studying  the  purposes,  the  why  and  the 
how  of  advertising.  Brief  introduction  to  production,  media  and  research. 
Portfolio  of  advertisements  and  research  paper  required.  The  second 
semester  is  concerned  with  selection,  placement  and  use  of  media  in  adver- 
tising. Study  of  how  all  major  media  are  combined.  Purpose  of  research, 
budgeting,  and  scheduling,  planning  of  campaign.  Product  and  campaign 
portfolio  and  research  paper  required.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

307,  308.  Copy-reading  and  Editing.  Newspaper  desk  work;  revising 
and  rewriting  of  faulty  news  stories;  editing  of  copy;  building  of  headlines. 
News  values;  style;  use  of  reference  materials.  Second  semester  course  is  a 
laboratory  course  in  editing  the  complete  newspaper  under  city-room  practice 
in  the  news  room  of  the  University's  weekly  student  newspaper.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  make-up  and  news  display.  The  student  has  practice  in  using 
press  association  and  syndicate  service  copy;  wires  of  the  United  Press  are 
available  for  this  purpose  in  the  Department.  Laboratory-lecture,  Four 
hours.    Laboratory,  Two  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

309.  Communications  and  Public  Opinion.  This  course  is  concerned 
with  the  role  of  mass  media  of  communications  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion.  Public  opinion's  nature,  influence,  significance  in  society  and 
ethical  standards  are  studied.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

310.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda  Analyses.  This  course  is  con- 
cerned with  opinion  and  propaganda  analysis;  motivations  in  opinion 
development;  methods  of  measuring  opinion,  attitudes,  desires.  Impact  of 
media;  Survey  techniques.  Special  problem  analysis  by  students.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

312.  Radio  and  Television  Production.  This  course  is  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  the  fundamentals  of  designing  and  presenting  of 
acceptable  radio  and  television  programs  stressing  importance  of  idea  com- 
munication. Speech  effects  on  microphone;  essentials  of  dialogue,  casting, 
theory  of  programming;  types  of  dramatic  and  non-dramatic  programs; 
television  studio  equipment's  use  and  limitations;  theory  and  practice  of 
direction;  lighting;  set  design  and  development.  Laboratory  experience  is 
provided  in  the  University  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  closed-circuit 
television  studio,  WDUQ-TV.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Two  hours. 

314.  Feature  Story  Writing.  Advanced  study  in  writing  and  marketing 
of  factual  articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Newspapers  feature  stories 
and  development  of  individual  style.  Instruction  in  subject  research  and 
preparation  of  manuscript.   Techniques  of  marketing.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

315.  Radio  and  Television  News  Writing.  Study  of  basic  principles, 
practices,  trends  and  potentialities  of  radio  and  television  news.  Practice  in 
gathering,  writing  and  editing  news.  Students  prepare  newscasts  for  broad- 
cast over  University's  community  radio  station  WDUQ-FM  and  closed-circuit 
television  operation.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

316.  Radio  and  Television  News  and  Special  Events.  Advanced  study 
of  news  and  preparation  and  production  of  newscasts  and  special  programs. 
Consideration  of  interviews,  documentaries,  commentaries,  editorials,  and 
special  events.    Planning  and  preparation  of  recorded  and  visual  materials 
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with  the  use  of  specialized  equipment.  Laboratory  experience  provided 
student  in  University's  community  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  closed- 
circuit  television  operation.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

317.  Radio  and  Television  Dramatic  Writing.  Fundamentals  and  tech- 
niques of  the  various  forms  of  writing  radio  and  television  drama.  Essentials 
of  dramatic  production  are  stressed;  budget  limitations,  possible  markets, 
script  and  sales  procedures.  Visualization  of  action  for  radio  and  television 
is  emphasized.  Techniques  of  dialogue,  compression  of  movement  and 
adapting  of  the  mechanics  of  idea  communication  to  the  tools  of  the  media 
is  also  emphasized.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

409,  410.  Public  Relations.  The  first  semester  of  this  introductory 
course  is  concerned  with  the  principles  and  concepts  of  public  relations;  its 
needs,  significance  and  influence.  Analysis  of  various  publics  constituting  the 
whole  public.  The  second  semester  is  concerned  with  public  relations 
practices.  An  examination  of  public  relations  techniques,  methods,  utilization 
of  media;  application  of  principles  to  the  many  publics  in  our  society;  case 
studies  of  significant  public  relations  developments;  individual  student 
projects.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

411.  Reporting  of  Public  Affairs.  The  student  covers  news  and  features 
at  the  City-County  Building,  Court  House,  Police  Headquarters,  Federal 
Building  and  other  municipal  and  political  offices  in  the  city.  Topics  studied 
in  detail  are  fair  comment  and  criticism,  privileged  matter,  contempt  of 
court,  right  of  privacy,  the  law  of  libel,  ethics  and  principles  of  journalism. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

412.  Industrial  Publications.  Problems  and  techniques  of  organization 
and  writing  of  internal  and  external,  sales  publications  in  business  and  in 
industry.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

413.  Radio  and  Television  Advertising.  Radio  and  Television  as  ad- 
vertising media.  Problems  in  program  selection,  rates,  sponsorship,  marketing 
and  program  ratings.  Ethics  and  standards  in  preparation  and  presentation 
of  radio  and  television  advertising  copy.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

415.  News-Editorial  Internship.  Work  on  a  weekly  newspaper  on 
part-time  basis  during  a  semester.  Credit  is  given  only  when  student's 
faculty  supervisor  and  newspaper  publisher  agree  that  the  student's  work 
is  of  professional  quality.  Periodic  reports  required  from  newspaper  and 
student.  Course  required  of  all  news-editorial  students.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Course  offered  both  semesters. 

416.  Advertising  Internship.  This  course  is  required  of  all  advertising 
students.  It  is  the  same  as  415  except  that  work  is  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment.   Credit,  Three  hours.    Course  offered  each  semester. 

417.  418.  Developing  the  Television  Program.  Creation,  development, 
production  and  presentation  of  commercial  announcements,  newscasts,  panels 
and  dramatic  vignettes  with  emphasis  on  properly  balanced  use  of  cameras, 
lighting,  setting  and  other  devices  to  achieve  effective  idea  communication. 
Students  acquire  laboratory  experience  in  the  University's  television  closed- 
circuit  studio  under  actual  broadcast  conditions.  Lecture,  Two  hours. 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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419.  Radio  and  Television  Station  Internship.  Supervised  work  on  the 
University's  community  radio  station,  WDUQ-FM  and  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision station  on  a  part-time  basis  during  a  semester.  Credit  is  given  only 
when  the  student's  faculty  supervisor  and  station  director  agree  that  a 
student's  work  is  of  professional  quality.  Periodic  reports  are  required  from 
the  station  and  the  student.  Course  is  required  of  all  radio-television  stu- 
dents.   Course  offered  both   semesters.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

421,  422.  Advertising  Copy  Writing  and  Layout.  First  semester  of 
course  is  concerned  with  a  general  view  of  principles  and  practices  in  tech- 
niques of  layout  and  writing  of  advertisements  for  major  media.  Introduction 
to  industrial  and  technical  copy.  Practical  purposes  of  production.  Tie-in  of 
direct  mail  with  other  media.  Copy  relationship  to  headline,  illustration  and 
message.  Second  semester  is  concerned  with  establishing  specific  direction 
in  advanced  copy  writing.  Study  of  principles  and  practices  for  a  single 
product  with  over-all  view  of  relationship  of  preparation  of  advertising 
campaigns.  Choice  of  media,  sales  promotion,  consumer  research  studies, 
problems  of  layout,  pre-testing  copy  and  layout,  measuring  advertising 
effectiveness.  Practical  application  of  production  techniques.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Charles  F.  Sebesta,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Donato  A.  DeFelice, 
Michael  G.  Ossesia,  Gus  Di  Antonio;  Instructors  Edward  G.  Zdinak,  Joan 
Rohrer.    Lecturer  Joseph  J.  Ferrainolo. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in 
Mathematics.  These  credits  will  include  Mathematics  105,  106,  205, 
206,  with  the  remainder  to  consist  of  courses  numbered  above  300. 

Minor:  A  minimum  of  twenty  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in 

Mathematics.    These  credits  will  include  Mathematics  105,  106,  205, 

206,  with  the  remainder  to  consist  of  courses  numbered  above  300. 

For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 


COURSES 

101.  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  review  and  survey  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  intended  for  those  students  whose 
high  school  background  in  mathematics  is  insufficient  to  pursue  the  study 
of  college  mathematics.  May  be  used  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  high  school 
mathematics.  Not  to  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  a  minor.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

103,  104.  General  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  modern  course  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
analytic  geometry,  and  the  calculus.  An  introduction  to  permutations,  com- 
binations, probability,  and  statistics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non- 
science  students  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and 
processes  of  mathematics.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and 
analytic  trigonometry  designed  as  preparation  for  the  calculus  and  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
One  and  one  half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  geometry.  Students  who 
take  Mathematics  101  must  obtain  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  to  register  for 
this  course.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

106.  Calculus  I.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  differential 
calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic,  transcendental,  and  hyperbolic  func- 
tions, with  applications,  antiderivatives  and  the  definite  integral.  Prerequi- 
site:   Mathematics  105.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

205,  206.  Calculus  II  and  III.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry 
and  integral  calculus.  Techniques  of  integration  and  applications  of  inte- 
gration; series  and  expansion  of  functions  in  series;  analytic  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  vector  concepts;  partial  differentiation;  multiple  inte- 
grals; introduction  to  ordinary  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathe 
matics  106.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 
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301,  302.  Theory  of  Equations.  Operations  with  complex  numbers; 
algebraic  solutions  of  the  cubic  and  quartic  equations;  discriminants; 
numerical  approximations  to  roots;  determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric 
functions.    Prerequisite:    Mathematics  206.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

303,  304.  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra.  Aspects  of  number  theory, 
congruences;  Boolean  algebra;  mathematical  systems— groups,  fields,  rings, 
and  ideals;    matrix  theory.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

305,  306.  Differential  Equations  I  &  II.  Solution  of  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  with  applications.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

321.  History  of  Mathematics.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  beginnings  of  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus;  designed  primarily  for  prospective  secondary  school  teachers. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

401,  402.  Modern  Geometry  I  &  II.  Advanced  topics  in  Euclidean 
geometry  and  topics  from  projective  and  non-euclidean  geometry,  differential 
geometry,  and  topology.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

405,  406.  Advanced  Calculus  I  &  II.  Rigorous  review  of  fundamental 
aspects  of  calculus;  continuity  and  differentiation  properties  of  functions  of 
one  and  several  variables;  the  definite  integral  and  improper  definite 
integrals;  line  and  surface  integrals;  theorems  of  Stokes  and  Green;  infinite 
series.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

531,  532.  Differential  Geometry.  The  elementary  theory  of  space  curves, 
the  moving  trihedron,  involutes,  evolutes,  equations  of  Gauss  and  Codazzi, 
curves  on  surfaces,  conformal  mapping,  minimal  surfaces,  applications  of 
constant  curvature  to  surfaces,  and  transformation  of  surfaces.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Primitivo  Colombo,  Chairman;  Professors  Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Reyes  Car- 
bonell;  Associate  Professors  Pauline  Reinkraut,  Frances  Colecchia, 
Magda  DeSpur,  Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.;  Instructor  James  Gerald 
Carr;  Lecturer  Louise  Capuder. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  any  one  language  are  required  for  a 
major.  Courses  to  be  taken  are: 

French      201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  501,  502. 
German     201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  501,  502. 
Spanish     201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  501,  502. 
Minor:  Eighteen   semester  hours   in   any  one   language   are  required   for  a 
minor.   Courses  to  be  taken  are: 

French       201,  202,  301,  302,   (401,  402)   or   (501,  502) 

German     201,  202,  301,  302,   (401,  402)   or   (501,  502) 

Spanish      201,  202,  301,  302,   (401,  402)   or   (501,  502) 

Twelve  credits  are  offered  in  Russian:    101,  102,  201,  202. 

For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 

COURSES 

FRENCH 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
major  or  minor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to 
satisfy  the  language  requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  French 
in  secondary  school. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  French  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice 
in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equiva- 
lent.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Composition.  Systematic 
and  intensive  drill  in  French  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition. 
Readings  and  subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Prerequisite:  French  202 
or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  General  survey  of  French 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite: 
French  302  or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  French  Culture  and  History.  Study  of  the 
principal  events  of  French  History  from  the  Celts  to  the  present.  France's 
contributions  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  background  for  later  courses  in  French  literature.  Prerequisite:  French  302 
or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and   translation.    This  course  does  not   carry  credit   toward 
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a  major  or  minor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken 
to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of 
German  in  secondary  school.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  German.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  German  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition, 
practice  in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite:  German  102 
or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  German  Conversation  and  Composition.  Systematic 
and  intensive  drill  in  German  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition. 
Readings  and  subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Prerequisite:  German  202 
or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  General  survey  of  German 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  German.  Prerequi- 
site:   German  302  or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  German  Culture  and  History.  In  this 
survey  two  facts  will  be  emphasized:  1)  Germany  as  against  the  western 
European  countries,  never  outgrew  Feudalism,  becoming  "petrified,"  so  to 
speak  "in  the  German  Particularism"  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries;  2)  Germany's  very  great  contribution  to  the  science  and  research 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  302  German  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward 
a  major  or  minor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken 
to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of 
Spanish  in  secondary  school.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Spanish  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition, 
practice  in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102 
or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition.  Systematic 
and  intensive  drill  in  Spanish  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition. 
Readings  and  subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202 
or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  General  survey  of  Spanish 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  302  or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture  and  History.  A  chrono- 
logical study  from  the  earliest  recorded  events  to  the  present.  Development 
of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  and  the  latter's  contribution  to 
world  thought.  Reports,  oral  and  written,  and  discussion.  Prerequisite:  302 
Spanish  or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

RUSSIAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Russian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram 
mar,  exercises,  and  translation.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Russian.  Advanced  grammar,  composition  and 
translation,  with  some  emphasis  on  technical  Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian 
102  or  equivalent.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Professors  Rev.  Walter  van  de 
Putte,  C.S.Sp.,  Bernard  Boelen,  John  P.  Rowan,  Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh, 
C.S.Sp.;  Associate  Professor  Rev.  E.  J.  van  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp.; 
Assistant  Professors  Peter  Puccetti,  Michael  Strasser,  Rev.  John  R. 
Kanda,  C.S.Sp.,  Arthur  H.  Schrynemakers,  J.  Roland  Ramirez,  Robert 
W.  Sweeney;  Instructors  Alphonso  Lingis,  Robert  Garrity;  Lecturers  Very 
Reverend  Paul  R.  Coyle,  Bruce  D.  Rice. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-seven  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Philosophy. 

Courses  to  be  taken  are  201,  202,  303,  304,  401,  402,  403,  405,  408. 
Minor:  Eighteen   semester  hours   are  required   for  a  minor  in   Philosophy. 

Courses  to  be  taken  are  111  or  201,  202,  401,  402,  and  six  elective 

credits. 

Courses  101,  102  will  not  be  counted  towards  a  Philosophy  minor  or 

major. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 


COURSES 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as 
determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

HI.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection 
which  is  required  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality,  principles  of  logic. 
May  be  taken  instead  of  Logic.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of 
the  motives  of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

202.  Philosophy  of  Being.  The  study  of  being  and  its  primary  deter- 
minations.   First  principles  of  metaphysics.    Causality.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

303.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  A  general  survey 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  which  points  out  and  evaluates  the  major 
figures  and  trends  in  the  field  from  the  Eleatics  to  the  Renaissance.  Pre- 
requisite:   Philosophy  202.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Same  as  303,  but  for  the  period 
from  the  Renaissance  to  Hegel.  Prerequisite:  202  Philosophy.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

305.  Philosophy  of  Culture.  The  meaning  of  culture.  Civilized  and 
primitive  man.  Rise  and  decline  of  cultures.  Determinism  and  indeterminism. 
Culture  and  language.  Culture  and  evolution.  Diagnosis  of  our  present 
cultural  position.    Prerequisite:    Philosophy  202.    Credit,  Three  hours. 
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306.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Philosophical  analysis  of  the  educa- 
tional phenomenon.  The  aims,  principles  and  laws  underlying  true  educa- 
tion. The  dynamic  relation  between  educator  and  pupil.  Natural  hierarchy 
of  the  educational  values  of  life.  Philosophical  problems  concerning  author- 
ity, discipline,  delinquency,  methods,  freedom,  etc.  A  critical  evaluation  of 
current  philosophies  of  education.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

307.  Philosophy  of  History.  The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  historicity  of  human  existence  and  the  meaning  of  history.  Philosophi- 
cal evaluation  of  historical  knowledge.  Determinism  and  freedom  in  his- 
torical law.  The  nature  of  historical  objectivity.  History  and  culture. 
Prerequisite:    Philosophy  202.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

308.  Philosophy  of  Social  Reality.  Dealing  with  the  derivation  of  the 
philosophical  principles  of  social  reality,  this  course  systematically  explores 
the  following  subjects:  man  as  a  social  being;  the  nature  and  structure  of 
society;  the  philosophical  foundations  of  family,  lesser  groups,  political 
community,  social  economy,  society  and  culture;  the  principle  of  subsidiarity 
of  social  functions;  and  social  changes.  The  course  includes  also  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of  social  ethics.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Its  possibility  and  nature.  A  metaphysical 
study  of  the  material  world  with  special  attention  to  problems  raised  by 
modern  science.    Prerequisite:    Philosophy  202.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Philosophy  of  Man.  The  possibility  of  a  philosophical  approach 
to  the  phenomenon  of  life.  A  metaphysical  study  of  life,  especially  of  human 
life.    Prerequisite:    202  Philosophy.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Philosophy  of  God.  An  analysis  of  the  rational  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God.  The  divine  attributes.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

405.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  A  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  major 
philosophers  and  trends  from  Bergson  to  the  present  time.  Origins  of 
contemporary  philosophy.  Vitalism,  phenomenology,  existentialism,  neo- 
positivism,  pragmatism,  neo-Thomism,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

406.  Aesthetics.  The  basic  notions  of  aesthetics  and  art  with  special 
reference  to  literary  creations.  Methods  and  theories  of  aesthetics.  Nature 
of  a  work  of  art.  The  experience  of  the  beautiful.  Artistic  talent  and  artistic 
creation.  The  aesthetic  categories.  Origin,  development,  division,  cultural 
significance  and  value  of  art.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

407.  Philosophy  of  Language.  Philosophical  basis  of  communication. 
Signs  and  symbolism.  Origin,  meaning,  and  function  of  language.  Percep- 
tion, thought,  and  language.  Reality,  philosophy,  and  language.  Metaphors, 
poetical  expression,  and  style  in  general.  Nature  of  linguistic  rules.  Pre- 
requisite:   Philosophy  202.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy. 
A  more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Pre- 
requisites: 202.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  Chairman;    Assistant  Professor  Sebastian  C.  Thashathu; 
Instructor  Eugene  J.  Clothiaux;    Lecturers  Allan  M.  Bryson,  T.  H.  Chin 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  The    satisfactory    completion   of    the    following    courses    in    Physics: 

211-212,  301,  302,  303-304,  401,  402,  409,  410. 
Minor:  Twenty    semester    hours    including    Physics:     211-212,    303-304,    and 

301-302  (or  401-402). 

Physics  majors  must  minor  in  mathematics  and  take  the  following 

courses  in  mathematics:    105-106,  205-206,  305,  306. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 

COURSES 

110.  Physical  Science.  Major  concepts  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Foi 
students  in  the  School  of  Education.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201,  202.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave 
motion,  sound,  magnetism,  electricity  and  light.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
103,  104  or  the  equivalent.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester.    KOZORA. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Phis  is  an  introductory  survey  not 
intended  for  science  majors.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.    KOZORA. 

211,  212.  General  Analytical  Physics.  A  course  for  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Mathematics  majors  designed  to  provide  a  rigorous  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Mechanics,  Heat,  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  105,  106.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

301.  Thermodynamics.  A  rigorous  study  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
fundamental  laws  of  macroscopic  heat  phenomena  and  their  relation  to 
work.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  matter,  and 
of  the  combination  of  molecular  theory  and  thermodynamic  reasoning  used 
to  arrive  at  the  principles  of  statistical  mechanics.  Measurements  of  heat  and 
thermodynamic  constants  are  preformed  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  212,  and  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Optics.  The  mathematical  formulation  of  Huygens'  principle  and 
its  application  to  interference,  diffraction,  and  polarization.  The  interaction 
of  light  and  matter,  light  as  electromagnetic  wave  subject  to  Maxwell's 
equations,  reflection  and  refraction  of  electromagnetic  waves.  Interference, 
diffraction,  polarization,  photometric,  and  spectroscopic,  measurements  are 
performed  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212,  and  Mathematics 
206.   Lecture,  Three  hours.    Laboratory,  Three  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours. 
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303-304.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  A  quantitative  study  of  the  motion  of 
bodies  based  on  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  appli- 
cation of  methods  developed  to  problems  of  modern  physics,  whenever 
applicable.  The  formulation  of  the  equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton, 
and.  their  use  in  solution  of  certain  classes  of  problems.  Time  permitting, 
the  special  theory  of  relativity  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212 
and  Mathematics  206.  Corequisite:  Math.  305-306.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

305-306.  Physics  Seminar.  Required  of  all  junior  physics  majors. 
Meets  one  hour  per  week.   No  credit. 

381,  382.  Mathematical  Physics  I  &  II.  Vectorial  methods  applied  to 
electromagnetism  and  mechanics.  Special  functions:  gamma,  beta,  and 
Dirac  delta.  Partial  differential  equations,  orthogonal  sets  of  functions, 
eigenfunction,  eigenvalue  problems.  Emphasis  on  solution  of  standard  equa- 
tions of  physics  with  applications  to  heat  conduction  and  potential  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  212  and  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The  electrostatic  field  in  vacuum, 
the  solution  of  Laplace's  equation  in  rectangular,  cylindrical,  and  spherical 
coordinates  with  applications  to  boundary  value  problems:  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  potential  problems.  Energy  relations  in  the  electrostatic  field, 
currents  and  their  interactions,  Maxwell's  equations.  Reflection  and  refrac- 
tion of  electromagnetic  waves,  wave  guides  and  cavity  resonantors,  spherical 
electromagnetic  waves.  Electron  tube  characteristics  and  their  uses,  design 
of  basic  amplifier,  oscillator,  wave-shaping  and  control  circuits  form  the 
core  of  the  laboratory  program.  Prerequisites:  Physics  381  and  Mathematics 
306.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

405-406.  Physics  Seminar.  Required  of  all  senior  physics  majors.  Meets 
one  hour  per  week.    No  credit. 

409.  Atomic  Physics.  The  experimental  basis  of  our  present  ideas  con- 
cerning the  structure  of  the  atom.  Quantitative  investigation  of  effects  due 
to  interaction  of  the  atom  with  electromagnetic  radiation.  Extranuclear 
structure:  the  case  of  the  hydrogen  atom  and  Bohr's  theory.  The  interpre- 
tation of  optical  and  X-ray  spectra  in  explaining  extranuclear  structure— the 
periodic  table.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.   Lecture,  Three  hours.    Laboratory,  Three  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

410.  Nuclear  Physics.  Basic  nuclear  concepts,  disintegration  processes, 
detection  of  charged  particles  and  photons,  nuclear  reactions,  nuclear  fission, 
nuclear  forces,  nuclear  spin  and  magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  409. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.    Laboratory,  Three  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

481-482.  Mathematical  Physics  II.  Mathematical  methods  currently 
used  in  physics  with  application  to  topics  of  interest.  Subject  material  will 
vary  irom  year  to  year.  This  course  is  elective  and  strongly  recommended 
for  students  who  anticipate  pursuing  graduate  study.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 
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A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Chairman;    Professor  Paul  H.  Anderson;    Assistant 
Professors  Harold  Webb,  Jr.,  Joseph  Manes;    Instructor  Robert  Beranek. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Political  Sci- 
ence. These  credits  must  include  Political  Science  121,  221,  222,  309, 
310,  405,  406.  All  majors  in  Political  Science  must  complete  Sociology 
101,  and  Economics  211,  212. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Political  Science. 
These  eighteen  hours  must  include  Political  Science  101,  201,  202. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 

COURSES 

101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  A  survey  of  the  nature,  scope, 
and  methods  of  political  science  and  its  relationship  to  and  dependence  on 
the  social  sciences.  An  analysis  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  field  and  such 
key  concepts  as  state,  government,  law  sovereignty,  constitution,  representa- 
tion, electorate  and  political  parties.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

121.  Principles  of  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the  most  funda- 
mental problems  involved  in  the  study  of  political  society.  An  analysis  of 
such  key  concepts  as  the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  state,  law, 
sovereignty,  government,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of 
government,  and  the  international  relations  of  states.  This  course  is  re- 
quired of  all  political  science  majors.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201,  202.  Survey  of  American  Government.  A  general  survey  and 
analysis  of  the  major  institutions  of  American  Government;  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches;  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  system 
of  nomination  and  elections.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.     STAFF. 

221,  222.  American  Federal  Government.  An  intensive  and  analytical 
description  and  evaluation  of  the  American  constitutional  system  with 
emphasis  upon  the  basic  institutions  of  government,  political  processes, 
individual  right  and  the  relationships  between  federal  and  state  levels. 
Lectures,  library  readings,  research  papers  and  recitations.  This  course  is 
required  for  majors  in  political  science.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

231.  Constitutional  Law.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  law  in  the  American  Constitutional  system  with  detailed  con- 
sideration of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  areas  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  Federal-State  relationships,  Executive  and  Legislative  powers,  com- 
merce and  taxation.  Prerequisites:  Political  Science  201,  202,  or  221,  222. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    MANES,  BERANEK. 

240.  Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion.  An  analytical  study  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  various  political  parties.  Party  membership,  organi- 
zation, and  activities  discussed  with  particular  regard  to  creative  factors. 
The  factors  determining  the  attitude,  the  formation  and  expression  of  public 
opinion,  the  influencing  of  public  opinion  by  propaganda  as  used  by  pressure 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Pol.  Sci.  201,  202  or  221,  222.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
ANDERSON,  MANES. 
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301.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union  popular  control  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; state  and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the 
governor,  and  local  rural  government.  Prerequisite:  Pol.  Sci.,  201-202  or 
221-222.    Credit,  Two  hours.    ANDERSON. 

302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems 
incident  to  city  administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  201-202  or  221-222.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
ANDERSON. 

309,  310.  International  Relations.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  basic  forces 
conditioning  international  relations  with  emphasis  upon  the  formation  of 
national  power  and  its  elements;  a  study  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
major  powers  in  their  formulation  and  application;  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
concepts  of  balance  of  power,  nationalism  and  imperialism;  a  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  war  and  the  various  methods  of  achieving  peace.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.    WEBB. 

311.  Introduction  to  International  Organization.  The  basic  principles 
of  international  organization,  both  institutional  and  non-institutional;  the 
influence  of  power  politics  on  international  security  systems.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  WEBB. 

312.  Introduction  to  International  Law.  A  survey  of  the  development, 
the  present  status,  and  the  evolutionary  trends  of  the  general  principles  of 
international  law.    Credit,  Two  hours.    WEBB. 

401,  402.  Comparative  Government.  A  study  of  the  governmental  sys- 
tems of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Germany.  The 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government  in  these  nations 
will  be  surveyed,  as  well  as  political  parties,  local  government  and  the  civil 
service.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  201,  202  or  221-222.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.    WEBB. 

403.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  An  intensive  analysis  of 
the  principles  of  administration,  administrative  organization,  fiscal  and 
personnel  management  within  the  national  government.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  advisory  agencies  surrounding  the  Chief  Executive.  Prerequi- 
site:   Political  Science  201-202  or  221-222.    Credit,  Two  hours.    MANES. 

405,  406.  Development  of  Western  Political  Thought.  A  study  of 
political  ideas  as  distinct  from  institutions.  Political  theories,  beginning  with 
the  Sophists  and  ending  with  Machiavelli,  are  studied  in  the  light  of  this 
first  principle:  that  all  political  philosophies  have  their  roots  in  a  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  man.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  HESSEL- 
BERG. 

407.  Modern  Political  Thought.  A  study  of  post-Machiavellian  politi 
cal  ideas  ending  with  existentialist  political  thought.  Course  is  based  on 
selected  readings  which  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
HESSELBERG. 

408.  Philosophy  of  Law.  A  survey  of  basic  conceptions  and  problems 
which  underlie  the  fabric  of  all  law:  moral  and  legal  liability,  natural  law, 
justice,  and  theories  of  punishment.  Lectures  and  class  discussion  based  on 
the  briefing  of  selected  criminal  and  tort  law  cases.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
HESSELBERG. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

William  J.  Schanberger,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Blair  J.  Kolasa,  Alice 
K.  Wagstaff;  Assistant  Professors  Rev.  Edward  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.,  Rev. 
Adrian  L.  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp.,  Rudolph  L.  Zlody,  Frank  M.  Lackner, 
Anthony  Barton,  Rev.  Michael  Dwyer,  C.S.Sp.;  Lecturer  Maureen  Begley 
Zlody. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  psychology. 
These  credits  must  include  Psychology  103,  222,  351,  and  355.  Majors 
in  psychology  must  also  complete  Sociology  101,  Philosophy  402, 
Mathematics  103,  104,  Biology  112,  and  at  least  three  additional 
courses  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for   a   minor  in   psychology. 
These  credits  must  include  Psychology  103,  and  at  least  fifteen  credits 
in  upper  division  psychology.    Minors  in  psychology  must  also  com- 
plete Sociology  101  and  Philosophy  402. 
For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 


COURSES 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course 
is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

222.  General  Psychology  II.  The  experimental  basis  of  general  psy- 
chology, with  emphasis  on  learning,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  and 
biological  correlates  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  for  students  majoring 
in  psychology.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

310.  Educational  Psychology.  The  genetic  approach  to  mental  develop- 
ment; ability,  and  its  growth;  intelligence,  and  its  significance;  the  laws  of 
learning;  the  principles  for  the  effective  use  of  memory;  motivation;  transfer; 
personality  development.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

320.  Child  Psychology.  Growth  and  development  of  the  child,  with 
an  emphasis  on  understanding  of  personality  development  and  problems  of 
growing  up.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

330.  Adolescent  Psychology.  The  mental,  moral,  emotional,  and  social 
development  of  the  adolescent;  adolescent  needs  and  interests;  various  adjust- 
ment problems.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  foundations  of  social 
behavior— culture,  social  processes,  and  social  movements;  social  attitudes, 
values  and  roles;  public  opinion,  propaganda  and  communication— their  in- 
fluence on  personality  development.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

350.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Exaggerations  and  distortions  of  human 
behavior;  pathological  reactions  with  special  reference  to  emotion  and  voli- 
tion; some  determinants  of  abnormalities.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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351.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  methods  in  psychology; 
descriptive  and  inferential  techniques.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

355.  Experimental  Psychology.  Introduction  to  experimental  method 
and  measurement,  and  application  of  these  to  basic  psychological  processes. 
Lecture,  demonstration,  and  laboratory,  four  hours  class  time.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  351.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

360.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  implications  of  the  psychology  of  person- 
ality for  the  wholesome  development  of  personality,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  lasting  personality  disturbances.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

370.  Industrial  Psychology.  The  application  of  psychology  to  business 
and  industry,  including  personnel  selection,  training  and  development,  as 
well  as  measures  and  factors  of  performance.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

431.  Personality  Theory.  Fundamental  constructs  of  the  psychology  of 
personality,  and  the  integration  within  these  constructs  of  theoretical  and 
empirical  contributions  of  psychology  and  psychiatry;  implications  for  re- 
search, diagnostics,  and  psychotherapy.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

470.  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology.  An  examination  of  current 
trends  in  psychological  theory  and  systems  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

485.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Testing.  The  history  of  psycho- 
logical testing;  the  rationale  of  test  construction;  an  examination  of  repre- 
sentative tests  in  selected  areas.    Credit,  Three  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Professor  J.  William  McGowan; 
Associate  Professors  Lawrence  R.  Hugo,  Chester  A.  Jurczak;  Assistant 
Professor  Henry  C.  McGinnis;  Lecturers  Edwin  W.  Tucker,  Kenneth 
Whipps,  Charles  Unkovic. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Major:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  major  in  Sociology. 
These  credits  must  include  Sociology  101,  and  at  least  twenty-one 
credits  in  upper  division  Sociology.  All  majors  in  Sociology  must 
complete  Political  Science  101  and  Economics  211,  212. 

Minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours  are  required  for  a  minor  in  Sociology.  These 

credits    must    include    Sociology    101,    and    at    least    fifteen    credits 

in  upper  division  Sociology.    All  minors  in  Sociology  must  complete 

Political  Science  101  and  Economics  211,  212. 

For  additional  requirements  consult  Graduation  Requirements,  page  55. 


COURSES 

101.  Introductory  Sociology.  A  sociological  study  of  the  individual,  the 
social  self,  the  group,  society  and  culture,  interaction  in  the  group,  social 
processes  and  social  change.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Social  Problems.  A  systematic  study  of  selected  problematic  areas 
and  conditions  in  current  day  society.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

202.  Survey  of  Social  Work.  Historical,  descriptive  and  analytic  treat- 
ment of  the  various  branches  of  social  work  and  the  local  community 
resources  and  agencies  established  to  help  people  adjust  to  social  living 
requirements.    Credit,  Two  hours.    McGOWAN. 

203.  Anthropology  I.  Ethnological  examination  of  the  concepts  in  the 
field,  culture  in  general,  cultural  item,  trait,  pattern;  processes  of  invention 
and  discovery;  diffusion  of  culture;  rise  and  decline  of  cultures.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  HUGO. 

204.  Anthropology  II.  Ethnographic  study  of  selected  cultural  groups; 
their  culture  patterns;  analysis  and  interpretation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
HUGO. 

207.  Compartive  Societies.  An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  selected 
societies  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa  and  South  America.  Comparison  of  these 
societies  with  American  societies,  in  the  light  of  sociological  concepts.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    JURCZAK. 

305.  Industrial  Sociology.  Description  and  analysis  of  selected  prob- 
lems and  problem  areas  in  industrial  relations  as  viewed  by  the  sociologist. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    HUGO. 
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306.  The  Family.  Various  aspects  of  family  living  in  modern  society 
Credit,  Three  hours.    DUFFY. 

320.  Introduction  to  Archaeology.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  pur- 
poses, methods  and  achievements  of  modern  archaeological  research  is 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Classics  and  of  Sociology  in  cooperation  with 
the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh.  Lectures  are  held  on  campus;  labora 
tory  experience  is  provided  at  Carnegie  Museum  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Museum  staff.  The  maximum  enrollment  for  a  class  is  fifteen;  per- 
mission of  instructor  is  required  for  admission.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  Foundation  of  social  behavior;  mechanisms  of 
social  adjustment;  application  of  psychological  principles  to  practical  social 
problems.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

351.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistics.  Offered  Fall  Semester 
annually.    Credit,  Three  hours.    STAFF. 

401.  Population  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  history,  theories,  com- 
position, natality  and  mortality  of  population;  migration  and  mobility; 
population  pressure;    population  policies.    Credit,  Two  hours.   JURCZAK. 

402.  Rural,  Urban,  and  Suburban  Society.  Review  of  ecological  the- 
ories; structure  and  analysis  of  these  areas  and  of  decentralization  problems; 
regionalism.    Credit,  Two  hours.    JURCZAK. 

403.  Races  and  Minorities.  A  study  of  peoples  and  processes,  conflict 
patterns  and  configurations  observed  in  racial  and  other  minority  groups. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    HUGO. 

407,  408.  Social  Theories  and  Current  Methods.  A  comprehensive 
study  of  the  origins  of  modern  sociology  and  developments  since  the  time  of 
Comte;  current  methods,  techniques  and  sources  of  scientific  inquiry.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester.    JURCZAK. 

420.  Educational  Sociology.  An  analysis  of  Education  as  an  institution 
and  a  socializing  agency;  the  role  of  the  school  in  modern  society  and  its 
relationships  to  community  needs  and  community  resources.  Credit,  Two 
hours.   DUFFY. 

421.  Sociology  Seminar.  A  comprehensive,  integrating  course  designed 
as  a  survey  of  the  field,  with  emphasis  on  theory  summarization,  literature 
examination,  practicum  in  applying  sociological  concepts  to  selected  docu- 
ments and  testimony,  guest  lectures,  field  work,  visual  aids,  and  concept 
formulization.    Credit,  Two  hours.    JURCZAK,  DUFFY,  HUGO. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 

Rev.  Louis  N.  Schenning,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Rev.  Joseph 
L.  Duffy,  CS.Sp.,  Rev.  Charles  Read,  C.S.Sp.,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner, 
C.S.Sp.,  Rev.  Leonard  Bushinski,  C.S.Sp.;  Lecturer  Rev.  Francis  Kichak, 
C.S.Sp. 


COURSES 

105,  106.  Virtues  and  Christian  Living.  Principles  of  Morality;  Law 
and  Conscience;  Divine  Life  and  Supernatural  Virtue;  Virtues  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity;  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude  and  Temperance,  and  the 
role  they  play  in  the  private  and  social  Life  of  a  Christian.  Credit,  One 
hour  each  semester. 

205,  206.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  Existence  of  God;  Historicity 
of  the  Gospels;  Christ  claimed  and  proved  He  was  God.  Christ  founded  a 
visible  Church;  Its  Marks;  Infallibility  of  the  Pope;  Teaching  Authority 
of  the  Church;  Sources  of  Doctrine.  (205-206  not  offered  1961-62  under- 
graduate day  session.)     Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

305,  306.  Incarnation  and  Redemption.  Christ,  true  God  and  true 
Man;  Perfections  of  His  soul,  intellect  and  will;  Defects  in  and  Worship 
due  to  His  Human  Nature.  Christ  as  Priest  and  Sacrificial  Victim;  as  King 
in  His  Mystical  Body.  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and  of  Men.  Credit,  One  hour 
each  semester. 

405.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  Grace;  Notions  pertaining  to  all  the 
Sacraments;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  Eucharist;  Priesthood;  Penance;  Ex- 
treme Unction.    Credit,  One  hour. 

406.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  Marriage;  its  nature  and  purpose;  the 
Church's  laws;  impediments;  dispensations;  invalid  marriages;  divorce. 
The  family  and  the  child.    Credit,  One  hour. 
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SEMINARY  PROGRAM 

102.  Epistemology.  De  cognitionis  humanae  valore  ad  veritatem  asse- 
quendam  et  ad  res  ipsas  cognoscendas.  De  universalibus.  De  demonstratione 
et  scientia.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Logic.  Introductio  in  philosophiam  eiusque  definitio  realis.  Notio 
Logicae.  De  prima  apprehensione,  termino  eiusque  partitione  et  proprietati- 
bus.  De  definitione  et  divisione.  De  iudicio  et  ratiocinio.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

211.  Ontology.  De  ente.  De  actu  et  potentia  eorumque  relatione.  De 
categoriis.  De  causis.  De  bono  et  pulchro.  De  principiis  entis  compositi. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

212.  Ethics.  De  existentia  et  fundamento  moralitatis.  De  beatitudine 
tamquam  fine  ultimo  hominis.  De  actibus  humanis  et  de  norma  moralitatis. 
De  falsis  systematibus  moralitatis.   De  lege  et  iuribus.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

301,  302.  Patrology.  General  notion  of  patrology.  The  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  their  writings.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  documents.  The 
Apologists  and  controversialists.  Fathers  of  the  third  century;  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Saint  Cyprian.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

301,  302.  Ruthenian.  Pronunciation,  grammar,  written  and  oral  com- 
position. Readings  and  subjects  for  discussions  are  assigned.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

351.  Survey  of  Philosophy.  Studies  of  ancient  philosophers  of  the 
Orient  and  Greece.  Pre-Socratic  schools,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Post- 
Aristotelian  philosophical  systems,  and  the  return  to  Plato  in  Neo-Platonism. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

351,  352.  Latin.  Repetitio  grammaticae  elementaris  cum  speciali  re- 
spectu  quoad  exceptiones  et  verba  irregularia.  Analysis  selectorum  articu- 
lorum  ex  Summa  Theologica  Sancti  Thomae.  Conversatio  et  compositio  in 
lingua  latina.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

351,  352.  Church  History.  An  investigation  of  the  development  of  the 
Church  from  Apostolic  times  to  the  Reformation.  Relations  of  Church  and 
State;  persecutions;  evolution  of  dogmas  under  Popes  and  Councils;  influ- 
ence upon  the  civilization  of  our  times.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401.  Cosmology.  Objectum  formale  cosmologiae  eiusque  definitio.  De 
quantitate  eiusque  ordine  ad  substantiam.  De  loco,  spatio,  motu  et  tempore. 
De  qualitatibus  corporum.  De  constitutione  corporis  simplicis  et  compositi. 
De  relatione  cosmologiae  ad  theorias  physicae  hodiernae.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

401,  402.  Patrology.  General  outline.  Divisions  and  characteristics  of 
fourth  century  patristic  literature.  Schools  and  doctrinal  progress.  Heresies 
and  controversies.  Outstanding  Fathers  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Ruthenian.  Repetition  of  forms,  syntax,  frequent  composi- 
tions. Poetry  and  prose  selections.  Literary  criticism.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 
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402.  Rational  Psychology.  De  vita  in  genere.  De  sensibus  externis  et 
internis.  De  natura,  activitate  et  objecto  intellectus.  De  voluntate  in  genere 
et  libertate  hominis  in  specie.  De  origine  et  immortalitate  animae  intel- 
lectualis.    De  origine  hominis  et  aliarum  specierum.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

403.  Theodicy.  De  existentia  Dei  et  natura  demonstrationis.  De  argu- 
mentis  quibus  probatur  existentia  Dei.  Argumenta  ontologica  et  quinque 
viae  Sancti  Thomae.  De  attributis  absolutis  et  relativis  Dei.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

451.  Survey  of  Philosophy.  Survey  of  patristic,  scholastic  and  modern 
philosophy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Descartes  and  Immanuel  Kant.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

451,  452.  Latin.  Elementa  syntaxeos  latinae  ususque  partium  sermonis. 
Disputatio  latina  in  selectos  articulos  Sancti  Thomae.  Libera  expressionecnon 
conversatio  latina.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

451,  452.  Church  History.  A  continuation  of  351,  352.  The  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  time.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 
RESERVE   OFFICERS   TRAINING   CORPS,  DUQUESNE   UNIVERSITY 

Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 

Lt.  Colonel  Oliver  H.  Bruce  Coordinator 

FACULTY 

Department  of  Military  Science 

Lt.  Colonel  Oliver  H.  Bruce,  Infantry Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  Georgetown  University,  1940 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1953 

Captain  Daniel  F.  McNeil,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  University  of  South  Dakota,  1949 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1956 

Captain  Roland  G.  Fecteau,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

BGE  University  of  Omaha,  1960 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1957 

Captain  Henry  F.  D'Angelo,  Armor Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  Fordham  University,  1951 
U.S.  Army  Armor  School,  1961 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  C.  Howard,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  T.  Oliver,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  Carlton  B.  Talley,  USA Instructor 

Specialist  Salvatore  V.  Girardi,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  H.  Williams,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  Howard  L.  Hutchinson,  USA Instructor 


Department  of  Air  Science 

Major  P.  Peter  Losi,  Regular  Air  Force Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1949 
M.S.  USAF  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1955 
Academic  Instructors  School,  1960 

Captain  George  Matecko,  Regular  Air  Force Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
Academic  Instructors  School,  1959 
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Captain  Herbert  P.  Rutters,  Air  Force  Reserve Assistant  Professor 

Undergraduate  Work— Dickinson  College,  1947-1948 
Staff  Transportation  School,  1956 
Academic  Instructors  School,  1959 

Staff  Sergeant  William  H.  Farner,  Regular  Air  Force 
Career  Guidance  School,  1952 
Management  School,  1956 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  A.  O 'Toole,  Regular  Air  Force 

Staff  Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Smith 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Armed  Forces  maintains  Departments  of  Military  Science  and  Air 
Science  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at  Duquesne  University.  The 
Air  Force  has  a  generalized  curriculum  for  all  students.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  that  fundamental  training,  both  personal  and  profes- 
sional, which  will  best  fit  the  cadet  to  become  a  well  rounded  junior  Air  Force 
Officer;  and  to  develop  and  stimulate  a  growing  desire  on  his  part  to  enter 
the  Air  Force  flight-training  program.  The  Army  unit  began  instruction  in 
the  general  military  science  program  in  the  fall  of  1954.  Under  this  program 
students  are  given  a  generalized  course  of  study  leading  to  an  officer's  com- 
mission in  any  arm  or  service  of  the  Army,  depending  upon  choice  of  the 
student  and  needs  of  the  Army  for  officers  in  the  various  arms  and  services. 

The  Mission  of  the  Departments.  The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
has  two  missions.  The  first  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive  and  continued  development 
as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  second  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  intelligent  citizenship  within  the  student  and  to  give  him 
such  basic  military  training  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  himself  and  to  the  mili- 
tary service  if  he  becomes  a  member  thereof.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  "Leadership"  to  assist  Duquesne  men  in  meeting  any  situation  in  life 
with  success  and  honor.  The  development  of  physical  fitness,  good  posture 
and  military  bearing  is  stressed. 

Organization.  The  Staff  and  Faculty  of  the  Departments  are  detailed 
from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Federal  Government  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  supplies  used  to  the  Departments,  including  uniforms  and 
text  books.  Courses  are  prescribed  and  methods  of  instruction  followed  which 
will  give  the  student  the  breadth  of  vision  desired  in  the  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  will  give  him  practical  knowledge  in  the  performance  of 
military  duties.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  are 
designated  ROTC  Cadets.  Cadets  are  not  members  of  the  military  service 
and  are  not  subject  to  military  law  of  the  Articles  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  but  are  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
University. 

Basic  and  Advanced  Course.  There  are  two  courses  in  each  Department, 
each  consisting  of  two  years.  The  Basic  Course  corresponds  to  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years.  These  two  years  in  one  of  the  Departments  are 
required  of  all  non-veteran  students  in  the  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Business  Administration,  School  of  Education 
and  School  of  Music.  Waivers  for  all  or  part  of  the  Basic  Course  for 
veterans  will  be  considered  by  the  Professors  of  Military  and  Air  Science, 
in  accordance  with  current  military  directives.  Six  month  enlisters  are  not 
considered  as  veterans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  waiver.  Enrollment 
in  either  the  Army  or  Air  Force  ROTC  is  limited  to  full  time  day  students 

The  Advanced  Course  corresponds  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
course  is  elective  by  the  student  and  selective  by  the  Professors  of  Military 
Science  and  Air  Science.  Students  who  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Course  sign 
a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  complete  the  course.  The 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  with  the  concurrance  of  the 
President  of  the  University  may,  for  cause,  discharge  a  student  from  the 
course  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 
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Commission.  Qualified  graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course  are  awarded 
commissions  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  or  United 
States  Air  Force.  An  opportunity  for  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  or 
Regular  Air  Force  is  open  to  those  students  whose  records  entitle  them  to  be 
designated  as  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  or  Distinguished  AFROTC 
Graduates.  Regular  commissions  are  also  awarded  to  qualified  officers  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  by  direct  appointment  while  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
or  Air  Force. 

Academic  Credit.  Credit  toward  graduation  of  two  hours  per  semester 
is  awarded  for  the  Basic  Course.  The  academic  credit  for  the  Advanced 
Course  is  three  hours  per  semester.  This  counts  as  elective  credit  in  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  most  courses  of  each  school  in  which  the 
Basic  Course  is  required. 

Eligibility.  For  the  Basic  Course  a  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  must  meet  the  physical  requirements  for  enrollment  at  the 
University,  and  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  (14)  and  twenty-three  (23) . 
For  the  Advanced  Course  the  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  Basic  Course,  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  either 
the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the  Professor  of  Air  Science,  and  must 
meet  the  physical  requirements  established  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Credit  toward  advanced  standing  is 
allowed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the 
Professor  of  Air  Science,  for  ROTC  work  completed  at  other  institutions. 

Uniforms,  Textbooks,  Equipment  and  Allowances.  Basic  Course  students 
are  issued  Army  and  Air  Force  Officer  type  uniforms.  These  uniforms  are, 
in  the  case  of  the  Army,  government  property,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Air 
Force,  property  of  the  University.  Both  must  be  returned  in  serviceable  con- 
dition upon  withdrawal  from  or  completion  of  the  Basic  Course. 

Advanced  Course  students  are  provided  with  Army  and  Air  Force  Officer 
type  uniforms.  The  government  provides  $100.00  per  each  Advanced  Course 
student  which  is  applied  toward  the  purchase  of  his  uniform,  which  become 
the  property  of  the  student  upon  being  graduated  and  commissioned. 

Military  textbooks  and  other  equipment  are  furnished  on  a  loan  basis 
to  both  Basic  and  Advanced  Course  students. 

A  monetary  allowance  of  ninety  (90c)  per  day  is  paid  to  students  while 
pursuing  the  Advanced  Course. 

Summer  Camp.  Each  Advanced  Course  student,  Army  or  Air  Force, 
attends  one  summer  camp.  This  camp  is  of  six  weeks  duration  for  the  Army 
ROTC  and  four  weeks  duration  for  the  Air  Force  ROTC.  It  is  usually 
attended  between  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Advanced  Course.  Under 
exceptional  circumstances  authority  may  be  obtained  to  permit  attendance 
after  completing  the  second  year  of  the  Advanced  Course.  The  camp  affords 
application  of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  previous  school  years,  including 
qualification  in  arms.  A  comprehensive  athletic  program  utilizing  the  golf 
and  tennis  courts,  ball  diamond,  swimming  pools  and  other  facilities  of  the 
post  is  conducted.  Evening  social  and  recreational  activities  are  conducted 
on  the  post.  Rail  transportation  to  and  from  camp,  all  living  expenses  and 
any  necessary  medical  care  is  furnished  by  the  Government.  Students  are 
paid  the  regular  service  pay  of  the  first  grade  while  at  camp. 
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Rifle  Team.  A  University  Rifle  Team  is  sponsored  by  the  Departments 
of  Military  and  Air  Science.  All  ROTC  Cadets  are  eligible  to  compete  foi 
places  on  the  team.  The  rifle  team  is  recognized  as  a  minor  sport  and  its 
members  are  eligible  for  the  award  of  the  University  letter.  The  team 
competes  in  matches  with  other  colleges.  Duquesne  ROTC  teams  ha**, 
achieved  national  recognition. 

Honor  Societies.  The  Departments  sponsor  the  Pershing  Rifles  (a 
National  Honor  Military  Society) ,  the  Scabbard  and  Blade  (National  Hon- 
orary Military  Fraternity) ,  and  the  William  J.  McKee  Squadron  of  the 
Arnold  Air  Society    (National  Honorary  Air  Force  Society) . 


CURRICULA 

Department  of  Military  Science 

Basic  Course 

101,  102.  Military  Science.  Organization  of  the  Army;  Individual 
Weapons;  American  Military  History,  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  90  hours, 
4  credits. 

201,  202.  Military  Science.  Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading;  United 
States  and  National  Security;  Introduction  to  Operations  and  Basic  Tactics, 
and  Leadership  Laboratory.    90  hours,  4  credits. 


Advanced  Course 

301,  302.  Military  Science.  Leadership;  Military  Teaching  Principles; 
Branches  of  the  Army;  Small  Unit  Tactics  and  Communications;  Leadership 
and  Leadership  Laboratory,  and  an  Approved  University  Taught  Academic 
Subject.     150  hours,  8  credits. 

401,  402.  Military  Science.  Operations;  Logistics;  Army  Administration; 
Military  Law;  Role  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs;  Service  Orienta- 
tion; Leadership  Laboratory,  and  an  Approved  University  Taught  Academic 
Subject.     150  hours,  8  credits. 


Department  of  Air  Science 
Basic  Course 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leadership 
Laboratory  hours  per  week,  1  credit.  The  Student  is  required  to  substitute 
an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Air  Science  2,  Foundations  of  Air  Power.  A  Spring  Semester  survey 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  air 
power,  basic  aeronautical  science,  and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
military  arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  Three  class  hours  and  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.    3  credits  per  semester. 
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201.  Air  Science  2,  Foundations  of  Air  Power.  A  Fall  Semester  survey 
of  the  development  of  aerial  warfare,  with  emphasis  on  principles  of  war, 
concepts  of  employment  of  forces,  and  changing  weapons  systems.  Three 
class  hours  and  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester,  3 
credits  per  semester. 

202.  Air  Science  2.  A  Spring  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  Student  is  required  to  sub- 
stitute an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  In- 
struction. 


Advanced  Course 

301,  302.  Air  Science  3,  Air  Force  Officer  Development.  Leadership 
Laboratory  with  warrants  in  Cadet  Corps  as  commissioned  officers;  and  com- 
missioned officer  training.  Air  Force  Commander  and  Staff;  Problems 
Solving  Techniques,  Communications  Process  and  Air  Force  Correspondence. 
Military  Law  and  Boards,  Applied  Air  Science  to  include  Aircraft  Engineering 
and  Air  Force  Base  Functions.    Five  hours  per  week,  3  credits  per  semester. 

401,  402.  Air  Science  4,  Global  Relations.  Leadership  Laboratory  with 
warrants  in  the  Cadet  Corps  as  commissioned  officers.  A  study  of  global 
relations  of  special  concern  to  the  Air  Force  Officer  with  attention  to  such 
aspects  as  Weather,  Navigation,  Geography,  and  International  Relations. 
Five  class  hours  per  week,  3  credits  per  semester. 
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Summer   Sessions 


Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  various  Schools  of  the  University  (except  the  School  of 
Law)   are  offered  during  the  Summer  Sessions. 

1.  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
Physics  and  Mathematics. 

2.  Six  Weeks  Evening  Session  offers  courses  in  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
Commerce,  Finance  and  Management. 

3.  Six  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in  the  following: 


Accounting 

Business  Law 

Classics 

Commerce 

Economics 

Finance 

History 

Management 

Mathematics 


Modern  Languages 

Music 

Nursing 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Sociology 


Music  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Business  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Library  Science  Education 
Guidance 
Speech  Correction 
Education  Administration 


For  information  on  course  schedules,  institutes,  fees  and  residence,  write: 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1961-1962 


SUMMER  SESSION  -  1961 

June  9    (Friday)  9:00-4:00    )  R    istration.  Ei  ht  Weeks  D      Session 

June  10  (Saturday)        9:00-Noon     J      &  6  7 

June  12   (Monday)    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  22    (Thursday)         1:00-7:00    \        . 

June  23   (Friday)  9:00-4:00     P^^sion  ^  "*  ^ 

June  24    (Saturday)        9:00-Noon    ) 

June  26    (Monday)   Six    Weeks    Day    and    Evening    Session 

Begins. 
June  30    (Friday)    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 
August  4    (Friday)    Summer  Sessions  End:   Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  -  1961-1962 

September  11  (Monday)  1:00-3:00  )  Registration:  Day  classes. 

September  12  (Tuesday)  1:00-3:00  J      &  7 

September  11  (Monday)  4:00-7:00  ) 

Septembers  (Tuesday)  4:00-7:00  )  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

September  13, 14, 15,  9:00-3:00    \ 

(Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday)        [  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  16  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    J 

September  18  (Monday)    Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  23  (Saturday)     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

September  30  (Saturday)     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  degrees:  Jan. 

Candidates. 

November  1  (Wednesday)     All  Saints'  Day:  Holiday. 

November  6  (Monday)    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  22  (Wednesday)     Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  27  (Monday)     Classes  Resumed. 

December  8  (Friday)      Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  18  (Monday)  Christmas  Vacation   begins   after   last 

class. 

January  3  (Wednesday)     Classes  Resumed. 

January  22  (Monday)     Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  27  (Saturday)   Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  -  1962 


■  r 


January  30  (Tuesday)  1:00-3:00  ) 

January  31  (Wednesday)  1:00-3:00  }  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

January  30  (Tuesday)  4:00-7:00  i 

January  31  (Wednesday)  4:00-7:00  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

February  1,2  9:00-3:00    \ 

(Thursday,  Friday)  [Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February  3  (Saturday)      9:00-Noon    ) 

February  5  (Monday)     Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  10  (Saturday)     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  17  (Saturday)      Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees: 

June  Candidates. 

March  26  (Monday)    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  18  (Wednesday)      Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  24  (Tuesday)     Classes  Resumed. 

May  24  (Thursday)    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  26  (Saturday)      Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  30  (Wednesday)      Memorial  Day:  Holiday. 

May  31  (Thursday)     Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

June  3  (Sunday)      Baccalaureate    Service    and    Commence- 
ment Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  -  1962 

June  8  (Friday)  9:00-4:00    ) 

June  9  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    j  Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June  11  (Monday)    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  21  (Thursday)  1:00-7:00    \ 

June  22  (Friday)  9:00-4:00    J  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Eve- 

June  23  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon     )     ninS  Session. 

June  25  (Monday)    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Be- 
gins. 

June  29  (Friday)     Latest  date  to  apply  for  Degrees: 

August  Candidates. 

August  3  (Friday)     Summer  Sessions  End:   Commencement. 


Registration  is  conducted  during  the  days  listed  in  the  above  calendar. 
Only  by  rare  exception,  by  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  on  payment  of  a  penalty 
will  late  registration  be  permitted. 


September  11  (Monday)    J  Removal  of  I  or  X  grades  awarded  June 

September  12  (Tuesday)     [     or  August,  see  schedule  of  courses  for 

)     specific  hours. 

January  30  (Tuesday)    ^  Removal  of  I  or  X  grades  awarded  Janu- 

January  31  (Wednesday)     >     ary,  see  schedule  of  courses  for  specific 

I      hours. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Open  9:00  -  5:00  -  Saturdays  9:00  - 12:00 
Phone:  GRant  1-4600 

Room  105,  Administration  Building 
Education  Faculty  Offices— Rooms  21,  27,  29,  Canevin  Hall 
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BOARDS,  OFFICERS,  COMMITTEES 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  CS.Sp. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp. 
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Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  CS.Sp. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D Chancellor 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D.  — 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  CS.Sp.,  BA.,  B.D.,  L.LJD President 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D Executive  Vice-President 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L Academic  Vice-President 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Recktenwald,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A Vice-President  for 

Management 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed Vice-President  for 

University  Relations 

Charles  H.  Dym,  M.A Director  of  Public  Relations 

Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed University  Registrar 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.A.  . . .  Director  of  Admissions 

Thomas  F.  Bailey,  BA Assistant— Registrar-Admissions 

Eleanor  McCann,  B.S Librarian 

Lt.  Col.  Oliver  H.  Bruce,  U.SA.  — 

Coordinator  of  Military  and  Air  Science  and  Tactics 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  BA.,  MA Director  of  Student 

Welfare  and  University  Chaplain 

Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  BA Dean  of  Men 

Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  BA. Dean  of  Women 

Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D Director  of  Health 

Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D University  Physician 

John  F.  Gannon,  B.S Business  Officer 


DEANS 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  CS.Sp.,  D.Sc. 

Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

James  L.  Hayes,  MA. 
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Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  PhD. 

Dean,  Graduate  School 

Rev.  David  C.  Marshall,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean,  Graduate  School 

Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.EA. 

Dean,  School  of  Law 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

HISTORY 

Duquesne  University  is  conducted  and  controlled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Instituted  as  a 
college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  it  was  incorporated  in  1882 
under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College.  Upon 
obtaining  a  university  charter  in  1911  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  became  Duquesne  University. 

The  present  Schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of 
Education,  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Graduate  School. 

Duquesne  University  is  coeducational  in  all  its  schools. 

The  student  body  numbers  approximately  5,000  each  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher 
learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety,  body  and  soul.  It  believes  that  the  product  of  educa- 
tion is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts 
constantly  and  consistently  according  to  right  reason  and  with 
a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God.  Therefore, 
it  has  assembled  a  faculty  and  offers  a  program  that  gives  the 
student  the  advantages  of  a  sound  academic  training  in  con- 
formity with  a  Christian  way  of  life. 

PURPOSES 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  school  situated  in  an 
urban-industrial  community  and  admitting  both  men  and  women 
to  all  its  programs,  attempts  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
its  philosophy,  for  the  University  family  it  serves.  The  general 
aim  is  to  develop  and  form  a  student  of  high  character,  intellec- 
tual accomplishment,  emotional  and  social  maturity,  and  pro- 
fessional efficiency. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  achieve  this  aim  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  prin- 
ciples, ideas  and  values  which  form  the  fields  of  higher  learning. 
He  is  also  made  keenly  aware  that  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  is  a  dynamic  process  which  never  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Therefore  he  is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  quest  for 
truth  and  is  trained  in  the  techniques  and  requirements  of 
scholarly  research  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  and  grow 
in  the  respective  fields.  Vocational  and  avocational  preparations 
are  included  with  a  view  to  gainful  employment  in  later  life. 
The  student  also  is  made  aware  of  the  extent  and  values  of  his 
social  responsibility  and  the  means  for  becoming  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen.  Finally  he  receives  training  designed  to  develop 
personal  good  habits. 

The  University  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  student  in:— 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through 
an  understanding  of  spiritual  and  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  social  and  aesthetic  aims  and  values; 

2.  The  development  of  scholarship  and  continuous  profes- 
sional growth; 

3.  The  development  of  a  well-balanced  personality; 

4.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community; 

5.  The  development  of  a  genuine  American  attitude  through 
a  broader  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  culture. 

PROGRAM 

The  University  attains  this  aim  in  the  Colleges  (Schools)  by 
guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through 
a  concentrated  study  of  a  major  field  of  interest,  through  an 
organized  program  of  co-curricular  activities  and  through  estab- 
lished personnel  services. 

LOCATION 

The  main  campus  of  the  University  is  located  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  hilltop  just  above  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies, 
between  the  Liberty  Tubes  Extension  and  Mercy  Hospital.  It 
is  close  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  is  easily  reached  by  transportation  lines  leading  into 
the  city. 
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ACCREDITATION  -  MEMBERSHIP 

The  University  is  accredited  by  the  State  Council  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers. 

The  Colleges  (Schools)  of  the  University  hold  memberships 
in  numerous  educational  societies  and  associations. 

FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel  adjoins  the  Administration  Building. 
Masses  are  said  at  appointed  hours  throughout  the  week.  Sev- 
eral Masses  are  offered  on  Sunday  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students  residing  on  the  campus.  Special  devotions  are  con- 
ducted on  feast  days.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  to 
all  students. 

LIBRARY 

In  the  University  Library,  which  is  housed  on  the  campus, 
students  have  direct  access  to  large  sections  of  the  general 
collection  and  to  the  special  collections  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  University.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Law  (Rockwell 
Hall)  is  separately  housed  and  administered. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  upon  presentation 
of  the  proper  identification,  are  accorded  borrowing  privileges 
at  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  They  may  also  use  the  reference 
facilities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  University  Librarian  they  may  have  access 
to  the  collections  of  more  than  one  hundred  special  libraries 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Undergraduates  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  University 
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Library,   and  may  also  use  certain  reference  facilities  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  University  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  The  reading  room  in  Rockwell 
Hall  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  A.M.  to 
9:00  P.M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

ACADEMIC  ASSEMBLIES 

The  Mills  Auditorium  is  the  scene  of  most  academic  assem- 
blies and  meetings  held  at  the  University.  This  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1000  also  accommodates  educational  and 
business  convocations. 

LABORATORIES 

Laboratory  space  is  reasonably  ample  and  well  equipped. 
There  are  six  buildings  on  campus  exclusively  devoted  to 
Biology  and  Chemistry.  Two  are  used  solely  for  the  adminis- 
trative offices  and  laboratories  in  Biology  and  four  similarly 
occupied  by  administrative  offices  and  laboratories  in  Chemistry. 
One  of  these  is  entirely  devoted  to  Graduate  Chemistry.  Phar- 
maceutical laboratories  and  a  model  pharmacy  are  located  in 
Canevin  Hall.  A  Closed-Circuit  Television  Laboratory  is  located 
in  the  Administration  Building. 

CAFETERIA 

The  University  Cafeterias  are  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Canevin  Hall  and  in  Rockwell  Hall  where  students  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  and  services. 

GUIDANCE 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  located  in  the  Guidance  Building 
on  the  University  campus.  This  building  houses  the  offices 
of  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  the  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  Dis- 
pensary, the  Director  of  Testing,  and  the  Speech  Clinic. 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  extended  advise- 
ment services  for  students  in  the  University.  This  student 
service  includes  personal,  religious,  moral,  education,  voca- 
tional, social  and  medical  services  as  well  as  special  corrective 
and  remedial  services. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  University  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  future  of  its 
graduates  and  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  helping  them  to 
select  worthwhile  careers  and  to  obtain  suitable  employment. 

The  Placement  Service,  located  in  Rockwell  Hall,  serves 
students  in  all  schools  of  the  University.  It  endeavors  to  create 
a  close  working  relationship  among  students,  employers,  faculty, 
and  administration.  Both  local  and  national  employers  are 
contacted  and  invited  to  examine  the  academic  backgrounds 
of  University-trained  personnel. 

Personal  attention  is  the  key  to  Placement  Service.  Upon 
registering  with  the  Service,  students  receive  individual  atten- 
tion from  the  staff.  The  Service  also  provides  special  assistance 
in  helping  the  student  to  evaluate  himself,  prepare  for  job  inter- 
views, and  to  be  as  selective  as  possible  in  choosing  a  career 
suitable  to  his  capabilities. 

BOOKSTORE 

The  University  Bookstore  is  located  in  Rockwell  Hall.  Stu- 
dents obtain  textbooks  and  supplies  at  this  store.  Other  related 
services  are  also  available.  Bookstore  hours  are:  8:30-4:30,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  8:30-12:00  on  Saturday.  In  addition, 
during  registration  week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings  until  7.  For  two  weeks  following  registration 
week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
until  7. 

THEATRE 

The  Campus  Theatre  is  the  scene  of  many  student  dramatic 
and  musical  presentations.  The  Red  Masquers,  a  student  dra- 
matic group,  produce  four  major  shows  and  the  School  of  Music 
presents  a  musical  and  many  recitals  during  the  school  year. 
It  is  also  used  by  The  Tamburitzans  who  have  a  national  repu- 
tation for  their  masterly  interpretation  of  the  music  and  dances 
of  the  Balkan  countries.  On  occasion,  the  University  Debating 
Society  holds  intercollegiate  debates  in  the  Theatre. 

RADIO  STATION 

Duquesne  University  has  its  own  FM  Radio  Station  on 
Campus,  WDUQ,  91.5  mcs. 

Faculty  members  and  students  of  departments  throughout 
the  University,  assisted  by  an  experienced  Director  and  trained 
personnel,  broadcast  a  wide  variety  of  programs  daily. 
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STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

The  "Duquesne  Duke"  is  the  official  weekly  student  news- 
paper. Though  edited  and  published  by  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  it  includes  articles  and  news  items  submitted 
by  students  and  student  organizations  throughout  the  University. 

VETERANS 

Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment  procedures  at 
the  University  by  the  Veterans'  Service  Department  in  the 
Registrar's  Office.  The  Veterans'  Advisor,  (Registrar's  Office), 
acts  as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans  on  matters  of  many 
kinds,  supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies 
available  to  veterans. 

RECREATION 

The  Student  Lounge  Building,  located  near  the  Administra 
tion  Building,  houses  a  lounge  and  various  rooms  used  for 
student  gatherings  and  meetings. 

The  University  Gymnasium  is  available  for  recreational  use. 

Because  the  University  is  located  in  the  central  area  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  many  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation 
exist.  The  campus  is  convenient  to  legitimate  theatres,  concert 
halls,  and  museums. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  fosters  group  life  of  students  in  societies, 
clubs,  fraternities  and  sororities.  All  such  organizations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  student  government  plan  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

HEALTH 

The  University  Dispensary  with  a  Physician  and  two  full 
time  Nurses  in  attendance,  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Guidance  Building. 

Emergency  service  is  available  for  non-resident  personnel. 
Full  time  service  is  available  for  resident  personnel. 

Mercy  Hospital,  adjacent  to  the  campus,  is  available  for 
serious  medical  treatment.  Hospital  fees  are  not  covered  by 
the  University. 
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ATHLETICS 

In  accord  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  and  in  agreement  with  the  stated  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  University,  the  program  of  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  athletics  at  Duquesne  aims  to  contribute  to 
the  educational  development  of  the  student  and  does  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  academic  processes  engaged  in  by  the 
University.  Since  the  University  considers  the  program  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  enterprise,  it  believes 
that  the  values  of  such  an  organized  program  are  sufficiently 
worthwhile  for  inclusion  in  or  association  with  the  curriculum. 

The  program  in  its  planned  activities  aims  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  most  students  with  due  regard  for  ability  and  time 
available  for  participation.  The  limitations  imposed  by  the 
University's  urban  location,  its  financial  resources,  and  the 
interest  of  a  predominantly  commuting  student  body  determine 
the  availability  of  facilities  and  competitive  opportunities. 

The  program  aims  specifically: 

1.  to  develop  good  health  and  physical  condition  and  assist 
in  maintaining  it; 

2.  to  supply  wholesome  recreational  activity  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities; 

3.  to  provide  for  the  less  experienced  student  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  motor  skills  and  for  gifted  partici- 
pants an  opportunity  to  meet  and  be  challenged  by 
opponents  of  comparable  development; 

4.  to  train  students  in  legitimate  methods  of  good  sports- 
manship, competition  and  the  will  to  win; 

5.  to  afford  opportunity  for  development  of  group  activity, 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork,  leadership  qualities 
and  group  loyalty; 

6.  to  train  students  in  bodily  skills  which  will  provide  a 
source  of  recreation  and  group  enjoyment  in  later  life; 
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7.  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  institutional  morale, 
loyalty  and  school  spirit  by  providing  rallying  points  for 
student  enthusiasm; 

8.  to  develop  habits  of  gentlemanliness  by  instilling  in  the 
participants  a  keen  realization  of  their  influence  as  leaders 
among  their  fellow  students  and  as  representatives  of  the 
university  whose  colors  they  wear; 

9.  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  a  practical 
application  of  our  stated  Catholic  philosophy  for  clean 
living  and  right  thinking. 

The  University  is  represented  in  intercollegiate  athletic 
competition  in  basketball,  golf,  tennis,  baseball  and  rifle  meets. 
The  University,  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  and  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference,  abides 
by  the  published  policies  of  these  organizations. 


RESIDENCE 


MEN 

Reservations  by  men  applicants  for  room  space  in  converted 
residences  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Men  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy, 
$10  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the  remain- 
der, $25,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:   Single  Room  per  semester  $75.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 65.00 

Board  6  day  week  per  semester       240.00 

(Monday    through    Saturday) 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off  campus 
without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

WOMEN 

Assumption  Hall,  a  newly  erected  women's  residence,  accom- 
modates approximately  230  students.  Opened  for  occupancy 
September  20,  1954,  this  residence  contains  single  and  double 
rooms,  a  chapel,  a  dining  room,  a  recreation  room,  lounges, 
io,tnHrv  facilities  and  utility  rooms. 
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Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  off  campus  with- 
out permission  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Reservations  by  women  applicants  for  room  space  in  this 
Hall  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Women  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy 
$10.00  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the 
remainder,  $25.00,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:   Single  Room  per  semester  $190.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 140.00 

Board  6  day  week  per  semester   240.00 

(Monday    through    Saturday) 
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TERMS,  CONDITIONS  AND  SERVICES 

Applications  for  residence  should  be  made  immediately  upon 
notification  of  acceptance  by  the  Office  of  admissions.  These 
will  be  considered  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

Housing  and  food  service  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the 
regular  registration  periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  registration  period  or  orienta- 
tion period. 

Food  service  begins  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  semester. 
Food  service  rates  do  not  include  Saturdays,  Sundays,  recesses 
at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Mid-Year  and  Easter.  Meals  had 
at  these  periods  are  paid  for  as  taken. 

No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where  withdrawal 
occurs  after  the  opening  of  class.  In  the  event  of  withdrawal 
board  will  be  refunded  pro  rata  relative  to  the  period  of 
residence. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  linen  rental  service  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $15.50  per  semester  or  $29.50  a  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  regular  School  Year  begins  on  the  date  designated  in 
the  University  Calendar.  It  occupies  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive 
of  vacations,  divided  into  two  semesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each. 

Late  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes  are  offered  for 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  degree  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  various  schools  of  the  University  (except  the 
School  of  Law)  are  offered  during  a  Summer  Session.  A  schedule 
of  these  courses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Sessions. 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any 
provision  or  requirement  during  the  term  of  residence 
of  any  student;  and  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any 
student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  is 
made  against  the  student. 


INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

1.  Procure  application  forms  from  Director  of  Admissions. 

2.  Fill  out  the  personal  blank  and  return  to  Director  of  Ad- 
missions with  a  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $10. 

3.  The  University's  medical  form  must  be  executed  by  the 
student's  physician  and  returned  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

4.  Request  the  secondary  school  principal  to  submit  record  of 
academic  work  to  Director  of  Admissions  on  form  provided. 

5.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  scores  (Scholastic  Aptitude)  to  be  used  as  a 
factor  in  determining  their  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
University.   The  Writing  Sample  Exercise  is  recommended,  but 
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not  required.  Application  to  take  the  test  should  be  made  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592, 
Princeton,  N.J.  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  testing  date. 

During  the  academic  year  1961-1962,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  hold  examinations  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  Saturday,  January  14,*  1961;  Saturday,  February 
4,*  1961;  Saturday,  March  18,  1961;  Saturday,  May  20,  1961; 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1961;  Saturday,  December  2,  1961;  Satur- 
day, January  13,  1962;  Saturday,  March  3,  1962;  Saturday,  May 
19,  1962;  Wednesday,  August  8,  1962. 

*  Morning  program  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  only.  The  schedule  of  tests 
will  be  as  follows:  8:45  A.M.— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  for  all  dates  listed 
above.    (Verbal  and  Mathematical  Sections) 

6.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be 
made;  the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status 
and  provided  with  information  concerning  registration.  A  de- 
posit of  fifty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification 
of  acceptance  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  class.  For  further  information  see  Tuition  and 
Fees. 

7.  Contact  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  for  residence 
facilities  if  desired. 

8.  Report  for  placement  tests  and  registration  on  days 
assigned. 

9.  Admission  of  Regular  Students.  The  candidate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  approved  secondary  school,  and  rank  in  the 
upper  three-fifths  of  his  graduating  class. 

Candidates  must  present  a  total  of  sixteen  units  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  four  units  in  English  and  eight  units 
in  any  combination  from  the  following  fields  of  study:  Social 
Studies,  Language,  Mathematics  and  Science  and  four  elective 
units  for  which  the  secondary  school  offers  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. The  genuine  equivalent  of  these  requirements  may  be 
accepted. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  candidates  who  plan  to  major 
in  Science  or  Mathematics,  including  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Phar- 
macy,  and  Pre-Dental  programs,  enroll  for  a  minimum  of  six 
(6)  units  in  Mathematics  and  Science  and  in  no  fewer  than  three 
(3)  units  in  Mathematics. 
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ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  if  their  credentials  so  warrant. 
They  must  be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  institution  previously  attended.  They  must  have 
been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal.  A  general  average  equiva- 
lent to  the  grade  G  at  Duquesne  is  required  of  an  applicant 
wishing  to  transfer.  Advanced  credit  may  be  allowed  for  those 
courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the  chosen 
Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  in  any  subject 
with  a  grade  lower  than  C.  The  transfer  student  must,  in  addi- 
tion, notify  all  colleges  or  universities  previously  attended  to 
mail  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office  of  Duquesne  University 
official  transcripts  of  his  academic  records. 

The  student  must  submit  a  record  of  college  entrance  examina- 
tion board  scores  if  previously  taken. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (16  semester  hours).  If  his 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  School  of  Education,  who 
have  attained  Junior  Status  (60  credits  or  more),  or  post-graduate 
students  seeking  the  College  Provisional  Certificate,  must  first 
be  interviewed  by  the  Dean's  Committee  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion before  admittance  into  the  University  may  be  confirmed. 
Arrangements  for  such  interviews  are  to  be  made  through  the 
Office  of  the  School  of  Education  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in 
January  for  the  Spring  Semester,  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in 
July  for  the  Fall  Semester,  and  prior  to  the  2nd  Saturday  in 
June  for  the  Summer  Session. 

Temporary  transfer  students  in  good  standing  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  sessions  if  they  present  the  written  approval  of  their 
institution  to  take  courses  at  the  University. 

See  page  44  for  additional  requirements. 

CATEGORIES  OF  STUDENTS 

Matriculated  Students.  Those  who  have  satisfied  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  degree  program  of  their  choice  and 
are  pursuing  courses  leading  toward  that  degree  are  classified  as 
matriculated  students. 
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Non-Matriculated  Students.  These  are  mature  persons  who 
are  not  interested  in  pursuing  courses  toward  a  degree  and  who 
have  not  met  the  requirements  for  matriculation.  Work  done  by 
non-matriculated  students  will  not  carry  credit  toward  a  degree, 
even  though  the  matriculation  requirements  may  subsequently 
be  met.  Only  in  rare  exceptions  will  non-matriculated  students 
be  permitted  to  attend  classes  in  the  regular  day-session. 

Full-Time  Students.  The  normal  credit-load  for  full-time  stu- 
dents is  sixteen  semester  hours  in  academic  subjects.  Twelve 
credits  are  the  minimum.  In  the  case  of  students  whose  ability 
is  truly  exceptional,  permission  to  carry  additional  work  may 
be  granted. 

Part-Time  Students.  Anyone  who  carries  fewer  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  credit  is  regarded  as  a  part-time  student. 

REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period,  as  indicated  in  the  University  Calendar, 
precedes  each  semester  and  summer  session.  All  schools  register 
students  during  this  period.  Only  by  rare  exception,  by  consent 
of  the  Dean,  and  on  payment  of  a  penalty  of  $5.00,  will  late 
registration  be  permitted.  General  regulations  concerning  regis- 
tration are: 

1.  Registration  for  all  students  is  held  on  the  campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with 
his  dean  or  adviser. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  registra- 
tion time,  unless  other  arrangements  are  made  through 
the  Deferred  Tuition  Office. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class 
cards  stamped  official  by  the  cashier's  office. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives 
a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted 
without  fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious 
reason  change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  with  payment  of 
fee  up  to  the  date  given  in  the  University  Calendar. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  University. 

1.  Class  Attendance:  In  order  to  secure  credit  in  any  course  in 
which  he  is  registered,  a  student  must  attend  classroom  and 
laboratory  exercises  regularly  and  promptly.  A  student  who 
absents  himself  from  class  excessively  or  is  habitually  tardy 
will  be  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a  failing  grade. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  held  on  the  dates  assigned. 

b.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

c.  Condition  examination  to  remove  "X"  grades  must  be 
taken  on  the  date  scheduled  in  the  University  calendar. 
The  "I"  grade  must  also  be  removed  by  this  date. 

3.  Grading:  The  University  grading  system,  adopted  February 
21,  1929,  and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only 
method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  university.  The  system 
is  as  follows: 

A— Excellent 

B-Good 

C— Average 

D— Below  Average— lowest  passing  grade 

F— Failure:   course  must  be  repeated 

I— Incomplete:   grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work 

X— Absent  from  final  examination 

W-Official  Withdrawal 

P— Pass— used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

X  and  I  are  temporary  grades  and  must  be  removed  by  the 
date  announced  by  the  individual  Schools  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses.  This  is  the  student's  responsibility.  If  an  X  grade  is 
not  removed,  it  becomes  F.  If  an  I  grade  is  not  removed,  it 
remains  on  the  transcript  permanently  and  the  course  must  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

The  student  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  before  taking  the  examination  to  remove 
an  X  grade.  Only  on  presentation  of  the  receipt  for  this  pay- 
ment to  the  office  of  the  Dean,  is  the  teacher  authorized  to  give 
the  examination. 
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4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  one  hour  per  week  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  at 
least  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester. 
Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is 
sixteen,  an  equivalent  definition  of  the  semester  hour  is 
sixteen  hours  of  class  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.0.  The 
quality  point  system  operates  as  follows: 

a.  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  is  multiplied  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B,  by 
2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1 ;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and  for 
a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed  b) 
repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  I,  and  X, 
being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and  W 
and  P,  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

b.  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at  the 
end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  his  total  number 
of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  of 
credit  he  has  obtained. 

c.  Since  progress  toward  a  degree  is  measured  by  the  cumu- 
lative quality  point  average,  the  scholastic  records  of 
students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Stu- 
dent Standing  for  appropriate  action. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  in 
the  Fall  Semester  may  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies 
during  the  Spring  Semester  but  will  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  determines  whether  students  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  studies. 

6.  Classification  of  Students: 

Freshman:  Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semes- 
ter hours. 

Sophomores:  Those  having  completed  30  to  60  semes- 
ter hours. 

Juniors:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester 
hours. 

Seniors:    Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 
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GRADUATION 

A.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness 
to  the  University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for 
the  degree  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date 
listed  in  the  University  Calendar;  must  be  present  at  the 
Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises. 

B.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  com- 
pleted successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree 
program;  must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have 
completed  the  last  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  of  credit)  in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying 
or  comprehensive  examinations  as  required  in  his  program; 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of 
work. 

C.  Quality  Point  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  have  a  minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of 
1.0. 

D.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor:  Degrees  are  awarded  with 
special  mention  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual  dis- 
tinction and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  90  credits 
in  residence. 

Cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.50  to  2.74 

Magna  cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.75  and  above 

Summa  cum  Laude— Upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 
a  magna  cum  laude  citation  may  be  raised  to  summa 
cum  laude. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  fees  herein 
stated  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Application  Fee  (non-refundable)    $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit    $50.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  payable 
by  entering  students  within  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  notification  of  acceptance  to  the  University. 
The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the  student 
of  a  reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  This  deposit 
will  be  credited  against  the  student's  tuition  and 
fees  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester  in 
which  the  student's  application  has  been  approved. 
This  deposit  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit  $22.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at  the 

time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements  are 

made  through  the  Deferred  Tuition  Office. 
University  Fee: 

Full-Time  Students  $12.00 

Part-Time  Students  4.00 

This  fee  makes  provision  for  the  auxiliary  services 

of  the  University. 
Library  Fee,  Full-time  Students   $10.00 

This  fee  affords  library  privileges  to  all  students 

carrying  twelve  or  more  credits  in  any  semester. 
Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students   $  4.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less 

than  twelve  credits  in  any  semester. 
Library  Fee,  Summer  Sessions  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  enrolled  in  the 

Summer  Sessions. 
Registration  Fee    $  1.00 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 

registration  period. 
Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 

than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 
Examination  Fee— Removal  of  "X"  Grades  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  removal  of  "X"  grades.  It 

is  payable  in  advance. 
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Special  Examination  Fee    $10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  any  special  examination 
taken  at  the  University  other  than  "X"  grades. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour  $22.00 

N.B.— The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those 
for  regularly  matriculated  students. 
Graduation  Fees— Bachelor's  Degree    $15.00 

LABORATORY  FEES 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee  $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit     2.50 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee  $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit  250 

Experimental  Psychology  Course: 

Laboratory  Fee  $  5.00 

Nursing  Course  (103): 

Laboratory  Fee  $10.00 

Breakage  Deposit 250 

Nursing  Course  201: 

Laboratory  Fee $  5.00 

National  League  for  Nursing  Achievement  Tests  Fee $  5.25 

Portions  of  this  fee  are  payable  at  intervals  throughout  the 
course. 

N.L.N.  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying  Examination  Fee $10.00 

Public  Health  Nursing  Examination  Fees $    .75 

N.L.N.  Achievement  Test  (0.75) 

Health  Fee  (Nursing)   $30.00 

The  fee  is  payable  in  three  installments:    in  the  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  years. 


REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in 
program,  as  announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition 
shall  be  refunded  for  any  course  which  the  student  may  discon- 
tinue. Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they 
notify  their  dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal.  Fees  are  not 
refundable. 
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Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st    Week 80% 

2nd  Week 80% 

3rd    Week 60% 

4th    Week 40% 

5th    Week 20% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of  faculty  action. 

The  Refund  Schedule  for  Summer  Sessions  (six  or  eight 
weeks  session)  is  as  follows: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st    Week 60% 

2nd  Week 20% 

There  are  no  refunds  after  the  second  week  of  a  Summer 
Session.   Fees  are  not  refundable. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  University  offers  financial  aid  to  undergraduate  students 
through  income  from  endowment,  remission  of  tuition  charges 
and  limited  private  grants.  This  assistance  takes  the  form  of 
scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans  which  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and/or  need.  Students  may 
retain  these  awards  upon  maintenance  of  standards  established 
and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  financial  assistance  are  filed  with  the  Director 
of  Admissions. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  are  available  to  students  who  show  high  academic 
promise  and  who  have  established  financial  need.  Duquesne 
University  requires  each  applicant  for  a  scholarship  or  other 
financial  aid  to  secure  and  file  a  College  Scholarship  Service  form. 
This  form  may  be  obtained  directly  from  College  Scholarship 
Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the  secondary 
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school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicant's  parents  are  re- 
quired to  execute  the  form  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $2  to 
College  Scholarship  Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The 
C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confidential  statement  will  be  forwarded 
to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the  University  in  making 
a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

University  Competitive  Scholarships.  Each  year  approximately 
thirty-five  scholarships  are  awarded  to  high  school  seniors  on 
a  basis  of  College  Board  test  scores  and  the  student's  financial 
need.  They  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  or  colleges  at 
Duquesne  University.  Size  of  the  scholarship  will  be  determined 
by  individual  needs.  These  scholarships  may  be  renewed  each 
year,  provided  the  holder  has  maintained  a  "B"  average  (2.0). 

High  school  students  applying  for  competitive  scholarships 
must  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Secure  the  Application  for  Admission  forms  from  the  Office 
of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University.  Fill  out  the  application 
and  return  it  with  a  $10  non-refundable  application  fee  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

2.  Secure  a  Scholarship  Application  card  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Duquesne  University,  or  from  secondary  school 
principal  or  counselor.  Request  principal  or  counselor  to  cer- 
tify that  applicant  will  be  graduated  in  June  1961  in  the  upper 
fifth  of  the  class. 

3.  Return  the  Scholarship  Application  card  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Duquesne  University  before  February  4,  1961. 

4.  Secure  and  execute  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as 
previously  indicated. 

5.  Take  College  Board  Tests  in  the  senior  year  and  not  later 
than  February  4,  1961.  Duquesne  University  requires  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  only.  The  Writing  Sample  Exercise  is  rec- 
ommended, but  not  required. 

6.  Request  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward 
test  results  to  Duquesne  University.  (All  information  regarding 
College  Board  Tests  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592,  Princeton, 
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New  Jersey  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  examination 
desired.) 

The  recipient  of  the  General  Motors  Award  will  be  selected 
from  this  group  of  scholarship  applicants. 

Alumni  Scholarships.  The  University  Alumni  Association  makes 
available  annually  a  $100.00  scholarship  grant  to  a  competent 
and  deserving  student  in  each  of  the  undergraduate  schools. 

Allegheny  County  Scholarship  Association  Scholarship.  This 
scholarship,  judged  on  the  basis  of  need,  is  granted  to  an 
entering  Freshman  recommended  by  the  Association. 

Knights    of    Columbus,    Allegheny    Council    285,    Scholarship. 

This  $500.00  award  is  available  annually  to  children  of 
living  and  deceased  members  of  Allegheny  Council  285.  It 
is  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  special  competitive  examination. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  Scholarships.  These 
full-tuition  awards  are  granted  annually  by  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  and  the  University  to  caddies 
who  are  recommended  by  the  W.P.G.A.  and  the  University. 

The  South  Hills  Catholic  Women's  Club  Scholarship  Fund.   An 

annual  fund  of  $800  is  available  for  scholarship  assistance 
to  two  or  more  Catholic  students  from  the  following  schools: 
St.  Justin's,  St.  Mary's  of  the  Mount,  South  Hills  High  School, 
Dormont  High  School,  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School,  South  Hills 
Catholic  High  School,  Canevin  High  School,  St.  Francis 
Academy,  Elizabeth  Seton  High  School  and  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  for  Girls.  Eligibility  is  in  accordance  with  Univer- 
sity regulations.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  individual  financial  need. 

Pittsburgh  Edition,  TV  Guide  Scholarship.  This  $250  award 
is  granted  annually  to  an  entering  freshman.  The  winner  of 
this  award  is  chosen  from  the  scholarship  applicants  for  any 
school  within  the  University.  Interest  in  writing  for  television 
is  a  condition. 
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The  General  Motors  Corporation  Scholarships.  Under  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Plan  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Duquesne  University  awards  each  year  a  scholarship  ranging 
in  amount  from  $200.00  to  $2000.00,  depending  upon  the 
financial  need  of  the  recipient.  "Consideration  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  applicant's  high  school  academic  record, 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities,  a  well-developed 
psychology  of  responsibility  and  leadership  qualifications." 
Choice  of  the  recipient  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships and  Financial  Assistance.  Scholarship  recipients  under 
the  General  Motors  National  Scholarship  Plan  may  also 
choose  to  enroll  at  the  University. 

Founder's  Scholarships.  Given  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Strub  in 
memory  of  his  uncle,  The  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Strub, 
C.S.Sp.,  founder  of  Duquesne  University.  This  scholarship 
of  between  $250.00  and  $300.00  is  awarded  annually  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  need. 

Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships.  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination.  The  amount  is  determined  by  the 
financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible  students  are  those  who 
have  maintained  a  cumulative  "B"  average  and  who  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 

Grants-in-aid  are  available  to  students  in  financial  need  who 
evidence  satisfactory  scholarship  and  high  promise  of  usefulness 
to  the  University  community  and  to  society  following  graduation. 
Eligibility  for  a  Grant-in-aid  requires  the  securing  and  filing  of 
a  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as  previously  outlined. 

General  Memorial  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $56,000.00  has  been 
contributed  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  Interest 
from  this  fund  is  used  for  grants-in-aid. 

Chilson  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $2,050.00. 

Chatkin  and  Lowenthal  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $1,200.00. 
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The  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss  Foundation.  This  foundation 
provides  a  number  of  grants  to  students.  This  Grant-in-Aid 
is  awarded  in  variable  amounts  according  to  financial  need 
and  academic  achievement.  This  Grant-in-Aid  is  open  to 
freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen. 

The  Katz  Foundation.  This  foundation  provides  an  annual 
grant  of  $500.00  to  be  used  toward  payment  of  tuition  of  an 
individual  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University,  is 
worthy  of  outright  assistance.  This  Grant-in-Aid  is  open  to 
freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen. 

Tamburitzan  Awards.  These  twenty-four  full-tuition  remission 
awards  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  proficiency. 

*Faculty  Allowance.  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  ordinary  fees 
is  granted  to  full-time  faculty  members  and  graduate  as- 
sistants. Full  remission  of  tuition  is  granted  to  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters  of  full-time  faculty.  One-half  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  part-time  faculty  for  their  own  studies 
taken  at  Duquesne  University. 

^Employee  Allowance.  This  full-tuition  remission  award  is 
granted  to  full-time  employees  for  a  maximum  of  eight 
credits  in  evening  classes  per  semester. 

*A11,  regardless  of  category,  will  pay  the  Graduation  Fee,  the  Thesis  Binding 
Fee,  the  Private  Instruction  Fee,  the  Practice  Teaching  Fee,  and  the  Special 
Examination  Fee. 

Special  Allowance.  This  tuition  remission  award  is  granted  to 
brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  Consecrated  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  Perpetual  Vows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Province.  This  policy  holds  for  undergraduate  study 
only. 

Catholic  Lay  Cadet  Teachers  Allowance.  Fifty  percent  tuition 
remission  to  a  limit  of  60  semester  hours  is  granted  to  teachers 
under  the  Lay  Cadet  Teacher  contract  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese. 

Sisters'  Allowance.  Fifty  percent  remission  of  tuition  is  granted. 

Clergy  and  Brothers  Allowance.  Twenty  percent  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  to  all  members  of  the  clergy  and  others 
whose  tuition  expense  is  paid  by  a  clergyman.  This  allow- 
ance is  extended  to  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis. 
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Family  Allowance.  A  twenty  percent  remission  of  tuition  will  be 
granted  to  each  child  of  a  family  having  two  or  more  simul- 
taneously enrolled  at  the  expense  of  the  parents. 

Supervising  Teachers.  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  fees  limited 
to  two  courses  per  academic  year,  noncumulative,  is  granted. 

The  Backrach  Sanderbeck  Award.  An  Award  of  $250.00  will  be 
made  to  an  outstanding  senior,  majoring  in  Accounting,  who 
plans  to  undertake  graduate  work  at  this  Institution. 

A  number  of  students  in  the  University  are  recipients  of 
grants-in-aid  from  funds  contributed  by  educational,  profes- 
sional, industrial  and  benevolent  organizations.  These  organi- 
zations choose  the  recipients. 

LOANS 

A  limited  sum  of  money  in  various  student  loan  funds  is 
available  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  completed  at 
least  thirty  semester  hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who 
meet  requirements  of  satisfactory  scholarship,  good  character, 
and  need  of  financial  assistance.  These  loans  are  granted  only 
for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  tuition. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Loans  under  provisions 
of  this  act  are  available  to  qualified  students.  Application 
forms  and  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Admissions;  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pa. 

Women's  Guild  of  Duquesne  University.  This  loan  fund  of 
up  to  $100.00  is  available  only  to  qualified  upperclassmen. 
It  must  be  used  for  payment  of  tuition.  Further  details  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Du- 
quesne University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Opportunities  for  employment  on  and  about  the  campus  are 
available  to  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and 
who  are  students  in  good  standing.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University. 
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AND 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  programs  listed  in  the  following  pages  are 
those  offered  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
School  of  Education. 

Herein  will  be  found,  for  each  department,  three 
distinct  items:  the  specific  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular department;  the  program,  or  sum  total  of 
courses  offered  in  any  department;  and  a  description 
of  all  the  courses  in  each  of  the  various  departments. 

These  programs  and  courses  are  subject  to  change 
if  the  enrollment  does  not  warrant  their  being  given 
as  listed. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A.,  D.Ed Dean 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed.,  D.Ed. Assistant  Dean 

John  R.  O'Donnell,  Ed.D.  — 

Chairman,  Department  of  Elementary  Education 
Thomas  C.  Campanelle,  Ph.D.  — 

Chairman,  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
Helen   M.  Kleyle,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D Co-ordinator  of  Student  Teaching 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Eva    Betschart Assistant   Professor    of   Elementary    Education 

B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1938 
Study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

300  Hallock  Street,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-1381 

Joseph  W.  Bird Associate  Professor   of  Secondary    Education 

A.B.  Phillips  University,  1923 
M.A.  Oklahoma  University,   1927 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1930 

11523  Frankstown  Road,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  PEnhurst  1-5069 

William   H.    Cadugan Professor   of  Business   Education 

B.S.  in  B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1938 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,   1949 
Ed.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1958 

814  Greenspring  Drive,  R.  D.  5,  Gibsonia,  Pa.  Hilltop  3-5570 

Thomas  C.  Campanelle Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

B.A.  St.  Bonaventure  University,  1935 
M.A.  St.  Bonaventure  University,   1936 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,   1952 

5530  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  MUseura  1-6273 

Brunhilde  E.  Dorsch Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1935 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,   1940 
Dalcroze  School  of  Music 

2428  Pioneer  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  26,  Pa.  LEhigh   1-4714 

Juanita  P.  Forge Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.Ed.  Wayne  State  University,   1942 
M.Ed.  Wayne  State  University,   1951 

309  Cabrini  Drive,  Pittsburgh  20,  Pa.  WAlnut  1-8044 

William  P.  Garvey Instructor 

B.A.  Gannon  College,  1957 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1959 

Graduate  study  at  University  of  Pittsburgh 

1205  Troy  Hill  Road,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa.  FAirfax  2-7390 

Rev.  Geogre  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
M.A.    Duquesne    University,    1941 
D.Ed.  St.  Francis  College,   1945 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant   1-4600 
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Edmund  Heard Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Bj\.  Rutgers  University,  1955 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,   1956 

8271    Peebles  Road,  Pittsburgh  37,  Pa.  FOrest  4-3004 

Wilverda  Hodel Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.  in  B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924 
M.S.  in  Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1935 

113  Delafield  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  15,  Pa.  STerling  2-2737 

Francis  X.   Kleyle. Professor   of  Elementary   Education 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1921 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

421  Oneida  Street,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-2398 

Helen  M.  Kleyle  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1959 

421  Oneida  Street,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-2398 

Donald  McCathren Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.  in  Ed.  Indiana  State  College,  1947 

M.M.  Chicago  Musical  College,  1949 

Graduate  study  at  Indiana  University  and  Boston  University 

2646  Santa  Barbara  Dr.,  Bethel  Park,  Pa.  TEnnyson  5-7928 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,   1944 
B.D.   St.   Mary's    Seminary,    1948 
M.Ed.    Duquesne    University,    1949 
D.Ed.  Villanova  University,   1960 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh   19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

John   R.  O'Donnell .Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1951 
MA.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952 
Ed.D.  Pennsylvania  State   University,   1958 

111  Walpole  Drive,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  CHurchill  2-1870 

Ferdinand   Pranzatelli Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1942 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1950 

109  Valleyvale  Drive,  Pittsburgh  10,  Pa.  HUnter  6-9114 

Carlyle  C.   Ring. Associate  Professor   of  Education 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  1922 
M.A.  Cornell  University,  1929 
Ed.D.  New  York  University,  1940 

Lawrence  A.  Roche Assistant  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

B.Ed.  Duquesne   University,    1946 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1953 

Graduate    Study    at    University    of    Pittsburgh    and    Western    Reserve 
University 

6336  Dean  Street,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  Highland   1-6652 
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Marc  A.  Shampo Assistant  Professor   of  Secondary   Education 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1948 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1960 

1144  Harvard  Road,  Pittsburgh  5,  Pa.  WAlnut  2-0577 

Robert  J.  Snow Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  University  of  Indiana,  1949 
MA.  University  of  Indiana,  1955 

726  Hamill  Road,  Verona,  Pa.  SYcamore  3-9670 

Aaron   M.  Snyder Professor   of  Educational  Psychology 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910 

96  Sampson   Street,  Pittsburgh  5,   Pa.  WAlnut   1-3873 

John  T.  Stratton Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

M.Ed.   Duquesne    University,    1949 

Graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

1122  Wareman  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  26,  Pa.  Fleldbrook  1-2433 

Frank  D.  Trebisky Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.S.  Western  Reserve  University,  1948 
M.A.  Western  Reserve  University,  1949 
Graduate  study  at  Western  Reserve  University 

810   Rutgers  Drive,  Allison  Park,   Pa.  HUnter   6-3867 

Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter.  ....  .Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

BA.  West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College,   1932 
MA.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1933 

Graduate  study  at   Carnegie   Institute   of   Technology,   Columbia    Uni- 
versity and  Northwestern  University 

6224  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  Highland  1-8344 

Samuel  C.  Yahres Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.S.  Indiana  State  College,  1941 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 

1315  Vance  Avenue,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  AMherst  4-2163 


LECTURERS 

Daniel  E.  Moore,  M.Ed Educational  Psychology 

Frank  J.  Lyman,  M.Ed Elementary   Education 

Frances   D.    Spanbauer,    M.Ed Elementary    Education 

Sister   M.   Aelred,   O.S.F Elementary    Education 

Leo   Semes,    M.Ed Secondary    Education 

John  A.  Wight,  Ed.D Secondary  Education 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels,  I.H.M Secondary  Education 

John  F.  Cord,  M.Ed Business  Education 

Sister   M.   Judith,    M.H.S.H Religious    Education 

Sister   M.    Marietta,    M.H.S.H Religious    Education 

Lecturers  teaching  at  the  Motherhouses  of  Religious  Communities  of 
Women  are  listed  in  the  files  of  the  Academic  Vice  President  and  the  Dean, 
School  of  Education. 
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COOPERATING  FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Rev.  Louis  N.  Schenning,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.L Theology 

Rev.  Charles  Read,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed Theology 

Rev.  E.  J.  van  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D Philosophy 

Rev.  Walter  van  de  Putte,  C.S.Sp,  LL.D Philosophy 

Roland  E.  Ramirez,  Ph.D Philosophy 

James    McCulloch,    Ph.D Classics 

Rev.   John    P.    Gallagher,   C.S.Sp.,    M.A Classics 

James    M.    Purcell,    Ph.D English 

Robert   E.    Mitchell,    Ph.D English 

John    F.    Mahoney,    Ph.D English 

Herbert   H.   Petit,   Ph.D English 

William  G.  Storey,  Ph.D History 

Joseph  R.   Morice,   M.A History 

Severino  A.   Russo,   M.A History 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  Ph.D Social  Science 

Lawrence    R.    Hugo,    Ph.D Social    Science 

A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Ph.D Social  Science 

Paul  H.   Anderson,  Ph.D Social   Science 

Primitivo  Colombo,  Ph.D French 

Kenneth  Duffy,  Ph.D Spanish 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D German 

Charles  F.  Sebesta,  Ph.D Mathematics 

Donato    DeFelice,    M.A Mathematics 

Andrew  J.  Kozora,  M.S Physical  Science 

John  B.   Greenshields,   Ph.D Physical  Science 

Kurt  C.   Schreiber,   Ph.D Physical  Science 

C.  Donnell  Turner,   Ph.D Biological   Science 

Helena  Miller,  Ph.D Biological  Science 

William    Schanberger,    Ph.D Psychology 

Blair   Kolasa,    Ph.D Psychology 


SUPERVISORS-STUDENT  TEACHING 

Helen  M.  Kleyle,  Ph.D Co-ordinator  of  Student  Teaching 

Harvey  P.  Roberts,  M.A Supervisor,  Secondary  Student  Teaching 

Eva  Betschart,  B.S Supervisor,  Elementary  Student  Teaching 


SUPERVISING  TEACHERS-STUDENT  TEACHING 

Elementary— Pittsburgh  City  Schools 

Jean    D.    McKenney Brookline  School 

Elizabeth    C.    Livengood Brookline  School 

Virginia  Newman Conroy  School 

Edna  J.  Washington Cowley  School 

Bette   Shuttleworth Crescent  School 

Mary   E.   Farrell Fulton  School 

Marie  Rosiak    Fulton  School 

Rella  Silverman Fulton  School 
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Elizabeth  Tillett    Fulton   School 

Agnes  F.  Czar Greenfield  School 

Lillian  M.  Lloyd Greenfield  School 

Henrietta   Strauchler Greenfield   School 

Margaret  Darby Holmes  School 

Margaret    McCartney    Holmes    School 

Audrey   Stouffer    Holmes    School 

Alice    L.    Tamkevicz Holmes    School 

Helen  E.  Lunn Lemington  School 

Dolores   S.    Gaines Letsche   School 

Helen  K.  Gross Letsche  School 

Octavia    Perkins Letsche    School 

Myrna  Sumpter   Letsche  School 

Ruth  Aaron    Mann   School 

Louise    R.    Brennan Miller   School 

Tillie  Horowitz  Miller  School 

Dorothy    Pace    Miller  School 

Vivian  Williams    Miller  School 

Dorothy  Lance   McKelvy  School 

Catherine  McDevitt    McKelvy  School 

Willa  White    McKelvy  School 

Willa   Wynn    McKelvy   School 

Virginia    Rapp    Prospect   School 

Mary   Dixon    Prospect  School 

Eleanora   Bevil    Regent   Square   School 

Helen   Stewart   Regent  Square  School 

Martha  L.  Bigelow    Robert   Vann  School 

Artie  Mae  King Robert  Vann  School 

Betty  Sunderman    Robert    Vann   School 

Mary  E.  Wandel Robert   Vann  School 

Amelia   Arthur A.   Leo    Weil   School 

Louise  M.  Beaufort A.  Leo   Weil  School 

Donald  Carroll A.  Leo   Weil  School 

Helen    Lucas A.  Leo   Weil  School 

Dorothy  Ahrens    Whittier  School 

Zilpah  Rodenbaugh   Whittier  School 

Agnes  Schmitzer    Whittier  School 


Secondary— Pittsburgh  City  Schools 

Ronald  W.  Confer Allegheny  High  School 

Claude    M.    Diehl Allegheny    High    School 

Mabel   Griffiths    Allegheny   High   School 

Frederick  J.  Kunze Allegheny  High  School 

Herbert  R.  Leifer Allegheny  High  School 

Bernice  S.  Scott Allegheny  High  School 

Carolyn  R.   Sink    Allegheny  High   School 

Harry  A.  Snyder,  Jr Allegheny  High  School 

Ethel  L.  Hubbard Carrick  High  School 

Richard   O.  Price Carrick   High    School 

Thomas    H.    Reniers Carrick    High    School 

Betty   T.   Rhodes Carrick  High    School 

Albert  W.  Schnupp Carrick  High  School 
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Bessie  J.  Atkinson Fifth   Avenue  High   School 

Rina   C.    Balter Fifth    Avenue   High    School 

Stella  E.  Espy Fifth  Avenue  High   School 

William   Fisher    Fifth  Avenue  High   School 

Irene  C.  McCarthy Fifth  Avenue  High  School 

Henry  S.  Baumgarten Oliver  High   School 

Rita  C.  Blieszner Oliver  High   School 

John  DiVito    Oliver  High   School 

Iva    R.    Parkas Oliver    High    School 

June  M.  Rinko Oliver  High  School 

Athena  A.  Saphos Oliver  High   School 

Virginia  R.  Berardino Schenley  High  School 

Margaret   S.    Baker South    High    School 

Frank  Castro,  Jr South  High  School 

Albert  Citron South  High  School 

Rosemary  Crossland  South  High  School 

Donald  B.   Crowe South   High   School 

Beatrice    DeMatty South    High     School 

Harry  A.  Freedlander South  High   School 

Bernard  J.  Gmys South   High   School 

William    Haskins South    High   School 

James  E.  Mulligan South  High  School 

Marie  E.   Thomas South   High   School 

William   T.  Zeffiro South  High   School 

Albert  G.   Loomis South   Hills  High   School 

George  H.  Millstone South  Hills  High  School 

Elsie   M.   Murphy South    Hills    High    School 

Ruth  B.  McMahon South  Hills  High   School 

Martin  A.  Trichtinger South  Hills  High  School 

John  J.  Bodnar Westinghouse  High  School 

Joseph  T.  Capone Westinghouse  High  School 

Mildred  D.   Glenn Westinghouse   High    School 

Helen  Hillard Westinghouse  High   School 

Robert  H.  Learn Westinghouse  High  School 

Joseph  M.  McBurney Westinghouse  High  School 

Herman   J.    McClain Westinghouse    High    School 

Alice   H.    Ries Westinghouse   High    School 

Nancy  Sanford Westinghouse  High  School 

Richard    S.    Wells Westinghouse   High    School 

Mary   Joan    Wilt Westinghouse   High    School 


Music—Pittsburgh  City  Schools 

Romaine    Bickl Arsenal    Elementary  School 

Miriam    Kirkell Falk   Elementary  School 

Lawrence  Peeler Fort  Pitt  Elementary  School 

Christine  Mueller Madison  Elementary  School 

Roy   F.   Dietz Allderdice   Secondary  School 

Walter  B.  Voyvodich Allderdice  Secondary  School 

William  H.  Lewis Herron  Hill  Secondary  School 

Charles  B.  Bosley Latimer  Junior  High  School 

Christine  E.  Skoda Latimer  Junior   High  School 
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Elementary— Allegheny  County  Schools 

Grace    Kraus Baldwin-Whitehall   School 

Lorraine    Nillis Baldwin-Whitehall   School 

Ann  Savas Baldwin-Whitehall  School 

Anne    Walters Baldwin-Whitehall    School 

Lucy   Cataldo Chartiers    Valley   School 

Marie  Pacific    Chartiers   Valley   School 

Bernice  Batchelor  Dormont  School 

Nora    Best Dormont    School 

Catherine    Douds Stowe    School 

Ruth  Maas   Stowe  School 

Cecilia  Grime West  Jefferson  School 

Nora  Biddle    West  Jefferson   School 


Secondary— Allegheny  County  Schools 

Elizabeth    Caywood Mount   Lebanon  School 

Bernard    Ligouri Stowe  School 

John   Cord    Stowe  School 

Orlando   Jardini West   Jefferson  School 


Supervising  Teachers  overseeing  the  teaching  practicum  of  religious  in 
Catholic  Schools  are  the  Community  Supervisors  listed  in  the  current  Official 
Catholic  School  Directory  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

LOCATION 

The  Office  of  the  School  of  Education  is  located  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building.  The  departmental  rooms  are  on  the  second 
floor,  Canevin  Hall. 

HISTORY 

Prior  to  1929,  the  Department  of  Education  was  maintained 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  February  of  that  year, 
the  first  classes  were  enrolled  in  the  newly-organized  School  of 
Education,  the  designated  teacher-training  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  senior  class  of  1929  received  the  first  degrees  offered 
by  the  School  of  Education. 

The  first  courses  in  the  School  were  in  Secondary  Education 
with  majors  and  minors  in  the  Arts  and  Science  fields. 

From  this  beginning,  there  developed  in  the  School  a  variety 
of  specialized  curricula.  A  curriculum  in  Music  Education  was 
prepared  and  received  State  approval  in  February  1930.  In 
April  1932,  the  Business  Education  program  became  an  official 
major  in  the  School. 

Late  in  1934,  a  program  of  graduate  courses  in  Education 
was  prepared  and  in  April,  1935,  the  State  Department  author- 
ized the  conferring  of  the  Master  degree  upon  graduates  of  the 
appropriate  curriculum.  Further,  in  May  1936,  graduate  pro- 
grams for  certification  received  the  approval  of  the  State. 

The  Elementary  Education  program  was  approved  in  April 
1937. 

In  June  1944,  the  State  Department  placed  its  approval  on 
the  Library  Science  Education  curriculum. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  programs  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, including  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  and  Elemen- 
tary Education;  in  Secondary  Education  including  majors  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  Business  Education. 

Graduate  programs  are  offered  by  the  Graduate  Education 
Department  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Education  believes  that  the  product  of 
education  is  the  man  of  true  character,  who  thinks,  judges  and 
acts  constantly  and  consistently  in  accordance  with  right  reason 
with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims  to  facilitate  through  the 
media  of  instruction  and  related  collegiate  activities  the  devel- 
opment of  purposeful  character,  intellectual,  accomplishment, 
emotional  and  social  maturity  and  professional  efficiency. 

The  School  of  Education  is  the  Teacher-Training  School  in 
the  University.  It  has  as  its  responsibility  the  general  and  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  attains  this  aim  by  guiding  the  student  through  the 
cultural  core  program,  through  a  concentrated  study  of  a  teach- 
ing field,  through  a  scientific  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
education,  through  a  thorough  study  of  the  learning  process, 
through  an  intensive  study  of  teaching  methods,  techniques  and 
materials,  through  planned  observation  of  experienced  teachers 
in  classroom  situations,  and  through  student  teaching  based 
upon  recognized  modern  procedures. 

The  School  of  Education  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in: 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  and  education 
through  the  understanding  of  truly  spiritual  and  religious  aims  and 
values  for  the  betterment  of  his  own  life  and  for  the  advancement  of 
these  aims  and  values  in  others. 

2.  The  development  of  a  wholesome  personality  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  own  life  and  for  the  guidance  of  others  toward  wholesome  per- 
sonalities. 

3.  The  development  of  a  broader  understanding  of  our  culture  in  order 
to  advance  this  understanding  in  others. 

4.  The  development  of  an  expert  understanding  of  the  process  of  living, 
growing  and  learning,  and  of  competency  in  acting  upon  this  under- 
standing in  teaching  situations. 

5.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  and  practice  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  all  areas  of  living  and  of  competency  in  guiding 
young  people  to  utilize  such  democratic  process  in  their  own  living. 

6.  The  development  of  an  expertness  in  utilizing  his  enriched  experience 
in  guiding  the  process  of  living,  growing  and  learning  of  young 
people. 

7.  The  development  of  the  desire  for  continuous  professional  growth. 

8.  The  development  of  scholarship  through  a  constant  willingness  to  use 
the  resources  and  methods  of  critical  inquiry  in  the  fields  of  human 
knowledge  relevant  to  his  responsibilities  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
professional  worker  in  teaching  and  guiding  students  to  use  similar 
resources  and  methods  in  facing  their  own  problems  of  living. 

9.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  member  of  the  community. 
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ACCREDITATION-MEMBERSHIP 

The  School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  State  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  issues  college  provisional  certificates 
for  the  programs  completed  in  the  School.  The  programs  of  the 
School  of  Education  are  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

The  School  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the  National  Association  of 
Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Student  Teaching,  and  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association. 

The  Faculty  holds  membership  in  various  departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Educa- 
tion Association  and  in  other  educational  societies  and  associa- 
tions. 


PLANT  AND  FACILITIES 

The  buildings  and  other  facilities  of  the  University  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  student. 

Courses  in  the  general  education  program  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
are  held  in  assigned  rooms  throughout  the  various  buildings  of 
the  University.  The  future  teachers  intermingle  with  the  stu- 
dents of  the  several  Schools  in  all  "Core  Courses"  required  by 
the  University. 

The  departmental  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  Canevin  Hall 
contain  materials  for  the  sole  use  of  the  School  of  Education 
students.  Special  textbook  collections  are  distributed  through 
these  departmental  rooms. 

Secondary  Education  students  majoring  in  Arts  and  Science 
subjects  use  the  materials  and  laboratories  employed  by  the 
students  of  the  College. 

The  University  Library  contains  a  representative  collection 
in  the  field  of  Education.  This  Main  Library  is  used  by  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Student  teaching  is  completed  at  designated  Pittsburgh  City 
and  Allegheny  County  Schools. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
ORIENTATION  AND  GUIDANCE 

Before  formal  registration  in  the  University  and  in  the  School 
of  Education  the  prospective  student  (beginning  and  transfer, 
or  post-graduate  seeking  Provisional  Certification)  shall  report 
to  the  Dean  or  Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  freshman  student  is  introduced  to  the  University  through 
a  week  of  University  orientation  and  conference  at  the  registra- 
tion period.  Each  student  receives  a  copy  of  the  Student  Manual 
of  the  School  of  Education  which  outlines  more  fully  the  require- 
ments of  the  School  of  Education.  For  registration  the  student 
shall  report  to  the  Departmental  Chairman  (Elementary  or  Sec- 
ondary) in  the  School  of  Education.  Throughout  the  year  he  is 
required  to  attend  conferences  for  freshmen  which  include  more 
detailed  orientation  to  the  University  and  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, an  introduction  to  college  study,  and  special  orientation 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  School  of  Education,  who 
have  attained  Junior  status  (60  credits  or  more),  or  post-gradaute 
students  seeking  Provisional  Certification,  must  first  be  inter- 
viewed by  the  Dean's  Committee  of  the  School  of  Education 
before  admittance  into  the  University  may  be  confirmed.  Ar- 
rangements for  such  interviews  are  to  be  made  through  the 
Office  of  the  School  of  Education  prior  to  the  third  Saturday 
in  July  for  the  Fall  Semester,  and  prior  to  the  second  Saturday 
in  June  for  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that 
admission  to  the  post-graduate  program  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion leading  to  the  College  Provisional  Certificate  may  be  effected 
only  in  the  Fall  or  Summer  Session. 

A  Faculty  Advisor  will  be  assigned  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  (Elementary  or  Secondary)  .  Al- 
though the  Faculty  Advisors  effect  immediate  registration,  guid- 
ance and  advisement,  the  student  may  approach  the  Dean  and 
the  Assistant  Dean  whenever  he  deems  necessary.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  student  appear  for  a  personal  conference 
with  the  Dean  or  the  Assistant  Dean  at  least  once  a  year. 

SELECTION 

The  School  of  Education  includes  and  maintains  in  its  enroll- 
ment only  those  students  who  give  definite  promise  of  teacher 
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potential.  Wherefore,  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
developing  personal  and  professional  characteristics,  attitudes 
and  proficiencies  which  will  recommend  them  as  worthy  candi- 
dates for  the  teaching  profession.  Evaluation  and  approval  by 
the  faculty  is  based  on  the  student's  development  of— 

1.  A  well-balanced  personality  as  evidenced  through  per- 
sonal appearance,  health  and  vitality,  emotional  maturity, 
verbal  fluency,  self-confidence,  cooperation,  judgment  and 
tact,  adaptability  and  resourcefulness,  cultural  apprecia- 
tion and  social  relationship. 

2.  Professional  attitudes  and  proficiencies  as  evidenced 
through  interest  in  teaching,  preparation  in  subject  mat- 
ter and  in  teaching  methods  and  techniques,  participation 
in  laboratory  experiences  including  observation  and  stu- 
dent teaching,  and  the  demonstration  of  necessary  abilities 
and  skills. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

To  introduce  the  student  to  a  broad  background  of  personal 
and  cultural  understanding,  the  School  of  Education  requires 
the  completion  of  the  established  University  core  program  of 
courses.  This  program  includes  courses  in  Religion  (for  Catho- 
lic students),  Philosophy,  English,  World  and  United  States 
History,  Social  Science,  Natural  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Psychology 
and  Physical  Education.  The  student  may  elect  additional  course 
work  in  these  fields. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  basic  professional  education  program  in  the  School  of 
Education  introduces  the  student  to  the  teaching  profession 
through  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
education  and  the  learning  process;  the  special  professional 
education  program  introduces  the  student  to  the  specific  teaching 
techniques  and  methods  required  for  his  field  of  concentration 
(elementary  or  secondary). 

PROFESSIONAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 

These  required  experiences  shall  include: 

1.  a  series  of  laboratory  experiences  designed  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  student  to  participate  in  and  study 
first  hand  situations  involving  group  and  individual  con- 
tact with  children  and  youth. 
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2.  planned  classroom  observation  of  master  teachers. 

3.  student  teaching  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
Supervising  Teacher. 

These  experiences  are  completed  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Departmental  Chairman,  Supervisors  of  Student 
Teaching,  Faculty  and  Supervising  Teachers. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Education  in  accord  with 
the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  School  of  Education  offers 
students  opportunity— 

1.  To  qualify  for  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Four  year  programs  lead  to  certification  in 
Elementary  Education,  Kindergarten  through  Grade  8, 
and  for  all  elementary  subjects  which  may  be  taught  in 
the  secondary  school. 

2.  To  qualify  for  the  Pennsylvania  Permanent  College  Cer- 
tificate. 

3.  To  qualify  for  provisional  and  permanent  teaching  cer- 
tification in  other  States  with  some  exceptions. 

4.  To  qualify  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  Edu- 
cation. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Religion  (4)  (for  Catholic  students)  Mathematics  (3) 

Philosophy  (6)  (Logic  and  Ethics)  Natural  Science  (Biological  and 

English  (12)  (Composition  and  Physical)  (12) 

Literature)  General  Psychology  (3) 

Speech  (3)  (Public  Speaking)  Fine  Arts   (4)   (Art-Music) 

History  (10)  (American  and  Eurythmics  (2) 

Civilization)  R.O.T.C.  for  Men  (8  minimum) 

Social  Science  (10)  (Sociology,  Electives  (Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Economics,  Political  Science)  Courses) 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

201  Foundations  of  Education  (4)  251  Educational  Psychology  (4) 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

317  Introduction  to  Child  Professional  Semester 

Development  (2) 
325  Reading  in  Elementary  490  Elementary  Student  Teaching  (9) 

School  (2) 

330  Elementary  Curriculum  (6)  493  Field  Activities  in  Elementary 

491  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education  (3) 

Education  (3)  No  student  may  register  for  additional 

471  Elementary  Audio-Visual  course  work   during   this   professional 

Aids  (2)  semester. 

492  Exceptional  Child  (3) 

A  certificate  of  standard  grade  valid  for  teaching  kindergarten-primary 
grades  in  the  elementary  curriculum  or  home  economics  may  be  extended 
to  include  teaching  in  the  Nursery  School  upon  completion  of  requirements 
in  this  field  of  teaching. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  in  accord  with  the 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  School  of  Education  offers  stu- 
dents opportunity— 

1.  To  qualify  for  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  to  teach 
certain  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  Four  year  programs  lead  to 
certification  in:  English,  History,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  Social  Studies  (History,  Geography,  Sociology, 
Economics,  Political  Science),  Mathematics,  Biological 
Science,    Physical    Science,    Science,    Business    Education 

(Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Mathematics,  Account- 
ing, Office  Practice,  Junior  Business  Training,  Salesman- 
ship, Business  English).  Certification  also  applies  to  sec- 
ondary subjects  which  may  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
school. 

2.  To  qualify  for  the  Pennsylvania  Permanent  College  Cer- 
tificate. 

3.  To  qualify  for  the  provisional  and  permanent  teaching 
certification  in  other  States  with  some  exceptions. 

4.  To  qualify  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  Arts 
and  Sciences  corresponding  to  certification  branches  and 
in  Education. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Religion  (4)  (for  Catholic  students)  Social  Science  (10)  (Sociology, 

Philosophy  (6)  (Logic  and  Ethics)  Economics,  Political  Science) 

English  (12)  (Composition  and  Natural  Sciences  (12)    (Biological  and 

Literature)  Physical) 

Speech  (3)  (Public  Speaking)  General  Psychology  (3) 

History  (10)  (American  and  Fine  Arts  (4)  (Art-Music  Appreciation) 

Civilization)  R.O.T.C.  for  Men  (8  minimum) 

Electives  (Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Courses) 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

201  Foundations  of  Education  (4)  363  Special  Secondary  Methods  (2) 

251  Educational  Phychology  (4)  472  Secondary  Audio-Visual  Aids  (2) 

361  Secondary  School  Principles  490  Secondary  Student  Teaching  (6) 

and  Methods  (4)  516  Adolescent  Development 


FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Arts  (Major— 24  to  36  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 

English,    History,    Latin,    French,    German,    Social    Studies    (History, 
Geography,  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science),  Mathematics. 

B.  Sciences  (Major— 32  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 
Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  General  Science. 

C.  Business  (Major— 36  credits) 

Shorthand,    Typewriting,    Business    Mathematics,    Accounting,    Office 
Practice,  Junior  Business  Training,   Salesmanship,   Business   English. 

Note:  Natural  Science  and  Economics  course  work  noted  above  in  General 
Education  phase  of  the  program  is  not  applicable  toward  major  or 
minor  concentration  in  these  fields. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

(School  of  Music) 
General  Education— Professional  Education 

The  general  and  professional  education  course  work  and  the  profes- 
sional education  courses  required  for  this  program  are  outlined  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Music. 


Field  of  Concentration 

Music   theory  and  practice  courses   together  with   the  music  education 
coursework  are  outlined  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Music. 
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GRADUATION  AND  DEGREE 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Education  must  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  128  semester  hours  of  work  before  he  is  eligible  for 
graduation.  All  University  and  School  of  Education  require- 
ments, as  listed  in  the  Student  Manual  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, must  be  completed  before  the  degree  can  be  conferred. 

At  the  completion  of  these  requirements  and  upon  formal 
application  for  the  degree  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  on 
attendance  at  the  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  is  conferred  upon  students 
who  have  pursued  the  approved  programs  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education  is 
conferred  upon  the  student  who  has  completed  the  Music  Educa- 
tion program. 


CERTD7ICATION 
PROVISIONAL  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  completed  any  of  the 
four-year  curricula  offered  by  the  School  of  Education  and  who 
have  complied  with  the  other  regulations  for  graduation  will  be 
granted  the  Bachelor  Degree. 

At  graduation  the  graduate  shall  obtain  the  Form  for  the 
Application  for  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  from  the 
Office  of  the  School  of  Education.  This  Form  must  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education  for  the 
Dean's  signature.  The  completed  Form  with  the  transcript  of 
college  work  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  in  Harrisburg.  The  Bureau  will 
issue  to  the  applicant  the  Provisional  College  Certificate  which 
is  a  license  to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  This  certificate  is  pro- 
visional since  it  is  valid  for  only  three  years  of  teaching. 


PERMANENT  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

The  Certificate  may  be  made  permanent  after  three  years  of 
teaching  on  the  College  Provisional  Certificate  in  the  appropriate 
fields  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  and  attested 
with  a  rating  of  "satisfactory"  by  the  superintendent  of  the  dis- 
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trict  wherein  the  teaching  has  been  done.  Within  this  period, 
the  holder  of  the  certificate  must  have  completed  twelve  semester 
hours  of  approved  courses  in  the  appropriate  fields.  These 
courses  must  be  taken  after  graduation.  A  course  in  visual 
education  and  "a  basic  course  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  Pennsylvania"  must  have  been  completed  either  as  under- 
graduate or  as  graduate  work. 


EXTENSION  OF  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

a.  To  Include  the  Secondary  Field 

College  certificates  valid  in  the  elementary  or  special  fields 
may  be  validated  for  the  secondary  field  by  completing  twelve 
semester  hours  of  professional  work  in  that  field,  six  of  which 
must  be  student  teaching,  and  eighteen  semester  hours  of  appro- 
priate courses  in  the  subject  for  which  certification  is  desired. 

b.  To  Include  the  Elementary  Field 

College  certificates  valid  in  the  secondary  or  special  fields 
may  be  validated  for  the  elementary  field  by  completing  "thirty 
semester  hours  of  approved  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary 
education  including  six  semester  hours  of  elementary  student 
teaching." 

c.  To  Include  the  Special  Fields 

The  extension  of  a  valid  teacher's  certificate  to  include  the 
field  of  art,  or  music,  or  health,  or  business  education,  or  indus- 
trial arts,  or  library  science,  will  require  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  not  fewer  than  thirty  semester  hours  of  approved 
courses  in  the  field  for  which  certification  is  desired. 

IMPORTANT— New  Pennsylvania  requirements  for  teaching  certifica- 
tion (provisional  and  permanent)  and  for  extension  of  College  Certificates 
will  become  effective  October  1,  1963. 


TEACHER  PLACEMENT 

The  School  of  Education  offers  teacher  placement  service  un- 
der the  University  Placement  Service. 
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FOLLOW-UP  OF  GRADUATES 

The  Placement  Service  makes  several  contacts  a  year  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  the  Principal  of  the  School  in 
which  applicants  may  be  teaching.  In  this  way,  confidential 
reports  on  the  teaching  of  the  applicants  are  obtained.  Such 
records  are  kept  on  file  by  the  Service. 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  AND  GUDDANCE 

Teachers  in  service  who  are  in  course  for  the  Bachelor  degree 
and  who  desire  the  College  Provisional  Certificate  complete  their 
course  work  in  the  undergraduate  field. 

The  in-service  teachers  who  already  possess  the  College  Pro- 
visional Certificate  may  complete  the  necessary  semester  hours 
of  work  for  the  Permanent  College  Certificate,  either  by  taking 
undergraduate  courses  which  they  might  not  have  had,  or  by 
enrolling  for  graduate  work  for  appropriate  study  in  their  field 
if  they  are  qualified. 

In-service  teachers  who  desire  to  extend  their  certificates  to 
include  an  additional  field  or  subject  must  abide  by  the  State 
requirements  for  the  extension  of  the  certificate. 

All  members  of  the  Faculty  are  available  for  in-service  guid- 
ance of  teachers  and  administrators.  Individual  conferences  for 
consultation  may  be  arranged  at  the  convenience  of  in-service 
teachers  and  administrators. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  offers  several  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education.  The 
following  are  the  fields  in  graduate  work— Educational  Psy- 
chology, Library  Science  Education,  Speech  Correction,  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Teachers),  Elementary  Education  (Principal, 
Public  School),  Elementary  Education  (Principal,  Non-Public 
School).  Secondary  Education  (Teachers),  Secondary  Education 
(Principal,  Public  School),  Secondary  Education  (Principal, 
Non-Public  School),  Secondary  Education  (Guidance  Counsel- 
ing), and  Supervising  Principal  and  Administrative  Officers, 
Information  about  graduate  study  in  Education  can  be  had 
by  addressing  the  Department  of  Education,  Graduate  School, 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  course  descriptions  are  listed  in 
this  Bulletin  under  Arts  Education  (Classics,  English,  Modern 
Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  History,  Political  Science,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Mathematics),  Science  Education  (Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics). 

BASIC  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

201.  Foundations  of  Education.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
philosophical,  social  and  historical  foundations  of  education  and  the  re- 
lationships between  the  school  and  other  institutions  of  society.  Required 
for  all  types   of  state   certification.      Credit,   Four  hours. 

320.  Introduction  to  Art.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student 
develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  art  activities  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  child;  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  tech- 
niques and  procedures  in  art  instruction  by  means  of  which  such  growth  may 
be  fostered.     Credit,  Two  hours.     BETSCHART. 

321.  Introduction  to  Music.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the 
student  in  gaining  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  music  in  the  lives 
of  children;  a  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  of  instruction  in  music; 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  variety  of  musically  enriching  experiences.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    YAHRES. 

413.  Art  Appreciation.  Survey  of  major  art  forms  and  artists  through 
the  medium  of  illustrated  lectures.     Credit,   Two  hours. 

415.  Music  Appreciation.  Survey  of  major  music  forms  and  composers 
through    the   medium   of   illustrated    lectures.      Credit,   Two    hours. 

420.  Educational  Sociology.  Social  structure  in  America:  social  environ- 
ment and  the  child:  the  school  and  society:  education  and  social  policy: 
intergroup    education.      Credit,   Two   hours. 

425.  School  Law  and  the  Pupil.  School  law  as  it  affects  the  child- 
including  the  census,  admission  practices,  vaccination,  compulsory  attendance, 
the  neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent  child,  work  periods,  graduation 
requirements,  special  school  services  and  other  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  child.     Credit,  Two  hours. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  in  Psychology.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

251.  Educational  Psychology.  The  genetic  approach  to  mental  develop- 
ment; the  laws  of  learning  and  the  principles  of  memory,  motivation,  trans- 
fer and  personality  development.  Measurement  in  the  school  program  will 
be  studied  coupled  with  basic  statistical  concepts  for  the  functional  ap- 
plication of  these  principles.  Required  for  all  types  of  state  certification. 
Credit,   Four  hours. 
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317.  Introduction  to  Child  Development.  Child's  mind,  its  nature  and 
endowment;  characteristics  dominant  at  different  ages;  development  of 
mental  traits  and  abilities  of  moral  nature,  and  of  various  child  activities. 
Credit,   Two  hours.     F.   KLEYLE. 

360.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  implications  of  the  psychology  of  person- 
ality for  the  wholesome  development  of  personality,  and  for  the  pre- 
vention  of   lasting  personality   disturbances.      Credit,  Three   hours. 

492.  Exceptional  Child.  A  survey  of  the  social,  psychological  and  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  atypical  children  and  of  methods 
for  meeting  their  educational  needs;  includes  field  trips  to  schools  and 
classes  which  specialize  in  the  education  of  the  atypical  child.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     H.  KLEYLE. 

516.  Adolescent  Development.  Survey  of  adolescent's  growth  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  understanding  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of  secondary 
education.    Credit,  Three  hours.    CAMPANELLE. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

317.  Introduction  to  Child  Development.  Child's  mind,  its  nature  and 
endowment;  characteristics  dominant  at  different  ages;  development  of  men- 
tal traits  and  abilities  of  moral  nature,  and  of  various  child  activities. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     F.    KLEYLE. 

331.  Arithmetic.  Review  of  the  basic  problems  of  arithmetic;  methods 
and  materials  of  instruction.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

341.  Geography.  Review  of  the  basic  problems  of  geography;  methods 
and  materials  of  instruction.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

471.  Elementary  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Materials,  methods  and  techniques 
of  audio-visual  instruction  for  elementary  school  teachers.  Credit,  Two 
hours.    F.  KLEYLE. 

325.  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School.  Principles,  materials  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  reading  on  the  elementary  school  level;  growth 
toward  independent  reading  skills;  development  of  techniques;  appraisal, 
record  and  report  of  progress;  observation  in  the  elementary  grades.  Credit, 
Two  hours.     BETSCHART. 

483,  484.  School  Religion  Methods.  Materials  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; course  of  study  in  the  Catholic  school;  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  program  for  public  school   students.     Credit,   Four   hours. 

330.  Elementary  Curriculum.  This  course  deals  with  the  theories,  tech- 
niques, practices  and  content  pertaining  to  the  various  areas  of  elementary 
education.  Special  consideration  is  given  to:  Language  Arts,  Arithmetic, 
Science,  Social  Studies,  Music,  Art,  Physical  Education.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
BETSCHART,  FORGE,  O'DONNELL. 

490.  Elementary  Student  Teaching.  Actual  student  teaching  in  an  ap- 
proved elementary  school  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  supervising 
teacher.     Credit,   Nine  hours.     H.    KLEYLE,   BETSCHART. 

491.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education.  This  course  follows  the  student 
teaching  experience  and  is  designed  to  unify  and  enrich  the  concepts  gained 
in  the  internship.  Special  areas  to  be  considered  are:  Language  Arts, 
Arithmetic,  Science,  Social  Studies,  Music,  Art,  Physical  Education.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     O'DONNELL,  WINGERTER,  BETSCHART. 
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492.  Exceptional  Child.  A  survey  of  the  social,  psychological  and  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  atypical  children  and  of  methods 
for  meeting  their  educational  needs;  includes  field  trips  to  schools  and 
classes  which  specialize  in  the  education  of  the  atypical  child.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     H.  KLEYLE. 

493.  Field  Activities  in  Elementary  Education.  This  course  provides 
extended  student  teaching  experience  under  supervision  in  public  schools. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  enriched  experiences  in  working  with  personnel 
engaged  in  the  various  areas  of  professional  education.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
H.  KLEYLE. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

361.  Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods.  Aims,  function  and 
organization  of  the  secondary  school;  its  articulation  with  other  units; 
basic  principles  of  administration,  guidance  and  curriculum;  and  instruc- 
tional methods  building  discipline  at  the  secondary  school  level.  This 
course  includes  observation  in  public  schools.  Credit,  Four  hours.  ROCHE, 
SHAMPO. 

363.  Special  Secondary  Methods.  Specialized  methods  procedures  in 
the  teaching  of  arts  and  sciences  on  the  secondary  level.  A,  English;  B, 
Foreign  Language;  C.  Social  Studies;  D,  Mathematics;  E,  Science.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

472.  Secondary  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Materials,  methods  and  techniques 
of  audio-visual  instruction  for  secondary  school  teachers.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     SHAMPO. 

483,  484.  School  Religion  Methods.  Materials  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; course  of  study  in  the  Catholic  school;  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  program  for  public  school  students.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

490.  Secondary  Student  Teaching.  Actual  student  teaching  in  an  ap- 
proved secondary  school  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  supervising 
teacher.      Credit,   Six   hours.      H.    KLEYLE,    ROBERTS. 

516.  Adolescent  Development.  A  study  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent; 
their  problems,  needs  and  goals;  recent  research  on  the  physical  and  mental 
growth  and  development  of  children.    Credit,  Three  hours.    CAMPANELLE. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Business  Education  may  be  written  on  a  provisional  college 
certificate  upon  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  (36) 
semester  hours.  The  following  are  required  courses:  Accounting, 
General  Business,  Business  Mathematics,  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, Office  Practice,  and  Economics. 

101,  102.  Shorthand.  A  first  course  in  the  theory,  principles  and  meth- 
odology of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
HODEL. 
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103,  104.  Typewriting.  After  mastery  of  machine  operations,  keyboard 
reaches  and  control,  emphasis  is  given  to  accuracy  and  speed.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester.     HODEL. 

201.  Advanced  Shorthand.  Speed,  dictation  and  transcription;  methods 
of    teaching   shorthand.      Credit,    Three    hours.      HODEL. 

203.  Advanced  Typewriting.  Speed,  styles  of  letter  writing  and  other 
office  forms;  methods  of  teaching  typewriting.     Credit,  Two  hours.    HODEL. 

206.  Business  Mathematics.  Skill  course  in  mathematical  computations 
as  related  to  personal  and  business  finance;  laboratory  in  operation  of 
calculator,  adding  machine,  and  bookkeeping  posting  machines;  methods  of 
teaching  business  mathematics  in  the  secondary  school.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
MEYER. 

101,  102.  Introductory  Accounting.  Basic  principles  and  procedures 
with  emphasis  upon  accounting  for  the  single  proprietorship.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Accounting.  Principles  and  procedures  as  ap- 
plied to  the  accounting  for  partnerships  and  corporations;  emphasis  upon 
social  security  and  income  tax  accounting.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

405.  General  Business.  Knowledge  of  business  procedures;  enhancement 
of  basic  skills  needed  by  student  and  worker;  guidance  in  evaluating  op- 
portunities in  business;  emphasis  on  consumer  problems;  methods  of  teach- 
ing general  business.    Credit,  Two  hours.    CADUGAN. 

308.  Office  Practice.  The  improvement  and  coordination  of  basic  skills 
with  emphasis  on  application  to  office  procedures  and  practices;  methods  of 
teaching  Office  Practice.     Credit,  Three  hours.    MEYER. 

309.  Business  Law.  Fundamentals  of  business  law  with  emphasis  upon 
personal  application  of  the  principles  of  contracts,  bailments,  etc.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     CADUGAN. 


ARTS  EDUCATION 
CLASSICS 

LATIN 

101,  102.  Elementary  Latin.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  gram- 
mar and  syntax  is  combined  with  exercises  in  composition  and  translation. 
This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Latin.  Although  previous  study  of  fundamental 
paradigms  and  syntax  is  presupposed,  a  review  of  these  is  coordinated  with 
exercises  in  composition  and  translation  as  preparation  for  the  reading  of 
Latin  authors.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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301,  302.  Survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Selections  from  Latin  prose  and 
poetry  are  chosen  to  acquaint  the  student  with  major  authors  and  works 
and  to  trace  the  principal  lines  of  development  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature.      Credit,    Three    hours    each    semester. 

305,  306.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Translation  from  English  into 
Latin  strengthens  command  of  the  idioms  and  elegancies  of  style  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  classical  period.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

403.  Cicero.  Several  orations  and  essays  are  read  and  analyzed  with 
respect  to  organizational  plan  and  rhetorical  devices.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

404.  Horace.  The  various  verse-forms  used  by  this  poet  are  studied  in 
representative  excerpts.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

411.  Livy.  Readings  in  Ab  Urbe  Condita  provide  a  sampling  of  Roman 
historical  writing.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

412.  Vergil.  Ample  portions  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  to  develop  the 
student's  appreciation  and  understanding  of  this  masterpiece  of  epic  poetry. 
Credit.  Three  hours. 

415.  Pliny.  Selected  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  are  read  as  examples 
of  epistolary  writing  and  as  sources  of  information  on  the  life  and  customs 
of  the   Romans.     Credit,   Three  hours. 

416.  Ovid.  Readings  in  Metamorphoses  are  supplemented  with  back- 
ground information  on  the  mythology  of  the  Romans.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

428.  Late  Latin.  Poems  and  prose  selections  of  the  mediaeval  period 
are  read  with  attention  to  linguistic  and  stylistic  innovations.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 


ENGLISH 

Note:  As  of  October  1,  1963,  certification  to  teach  English  will  require  the 
completion  of  36  semester  hours. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review 
of  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and 
forms.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  literary  and  historical  contexts.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

204.  Creative  Writing.  Writing  practice  in  varied  forms  according  to 
student's  own  interests.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

307.  The  English  Language.  An  introduction  to  linguistic  analysis  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  structure  of  American  English  from  sound  to 
sentence.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

308.  Applied  Linguistics.  Practical  uses  of  structural  linguistics  in  the 
teaching  of  composition  and  literature.  Prerequisite:  English  307.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 
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310.  Literary  Criticism.  Fundamental  problems  of  practical  literary 
criticism.  Development  of  proficiency  in  critical  analysis  through  frequent 
practice  in  explication.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

311.  Renaissance  English  Literature.  Developments  in  English  litera- 
ture under  the  impact  of  the  continental  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 
Representative  authors  and  works  from  St.  Thomas  More  to  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

312.  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature.  Literary  reactions  to 
Elizabethan  conventions  and  to  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  un- 
rest. Representative  authors  and  works  from  Bacon,  Donne,  and  Jonson 
to  Milton.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

313.  English  Classicism.  Developments  of  neo-classical  literature  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Pope.  Primary  attention  given  to  Dryden, 
Swift,  Pope  and  periodical  essayists.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

314.  Late  Eighteenth  Century  English  Literature.  Johnson  and  his  cir- 
cle, the  development  of  the  novel,  the  pre-Romantics.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

315.  English  Romantic  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  Romanticism  in 
all  its  aspects  with  special  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  literary  form. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

316.  Victorian  Literature.  Intensive  survey  of  prose  and  verse  of  the 
Victorian  age  with  particular  emphasis  on  analysis  of  literary  form.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

317.  The  Twentieth  Century.  Selective  study  of  authors  representing 
the  major  literary  types  and  trends.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

324,  325.  Effective  Communication  Arts.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
the  four  communication  arts:  reading,  listening,  speaking,  and  writing. 
Emphasis  on  application  to  business  practices  and  problems.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

403.  American  Literature  to  1865.  Representative  American  prose  and 
poetry  studied  in  literary  and  historical  contexts.     Credit,   Three  hours. 

404.  American  Literature  after  1865.  A  continuation  of  English  403 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

410.  Shakespeare  I.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Early  tragedies; 
histories;   comedies.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

411.  Shakespeare  II.  Intensive  reading  in  ten  plays.  Mature  tragedies; 
and  dramatic  romances.     Credit,  Two  hours. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

205.  Speech  and  Phonetics.  Presents  the  theory  of  voice  production 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  The  student  is  drilled  in  all  that  will  make 
for  satisfactory  volume,   resonance  and   pitch.      Credit,   Three   hours. 
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206.  Principles  of  Public  Speaking.  Continues  the  application  of  vocal 
theory  and  more  directly  integrates  it  with  public  speaking.  Enunciation, 
pacing  and  fundamentals  of  speech  construction  are  stressed.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
major  or  minor.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  French  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice 
in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite:  French  102  or  equiva- 
lent.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  French  Conversation.  Systematic  and  intensive  drill 
in  French  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings  and 
subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  French  Literature.  General  survey  of  French  litera 
ture  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  Given  in  French.  Prerequisite: 
French  302  or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

GERMAN 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram 
mar,  exercises  and  translation.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  German.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  German  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition, 
practice  in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite:  German  102 
or  equivalent.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301,  302.  Advanced  German  Conversation.  Systematic  and  intensive 
drill  in  German  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings  and 
subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  equivalent 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  German  Literature.  General  survey  of  German 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  German.  Prerequi 
site:    German  302  or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

SPANISH 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram 
mar,  exercises  and  translation.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Spanish  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition, 
practice  in  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102 
or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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301,  302.  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation.  Systematic  and  intensive 
drill  in  Spanish  oral  practice.  Written  and  oral  composition.  Readings  and 
subjects  for  discussion  are  assigned.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  General  survey  of  Spanish 
literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Given  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  302  or  equivalent.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 


PHILOSOPHY 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  university.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as 
determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  nature  of  truth;  examination  of 
the  motives  of  certitude;  the  validity  of  sense  perceptions.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

202.  Philosophy  of  Being.  The  study  of  being  and  its  primary  deter- 
minations.   First  principles  of  metaphysics.    Causality.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Its  possibility  and  nature.  A  metaphysical 
study  of  the  material  world  with  special  attention  to  problems  raised  by 
modern  science.    Prerequisite:    Philosophy  201.    Credit,  Three  hours. 


THEOLOGY 

105,  106.  Virtues  and  Christian  Living.  Principles  of  Morality;  Law 
and  Conscience;  Divine  Life  and  Supernatural  Virtue;  Virtues  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity;  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude  and  Temperance  and  the 
role  they  play  in  the  private  and  social  life  of  a  Christian.  Credit,  One 
hour  each  semester. 

205,  206.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  Revelation;  Miracles  and  Prophe- 
cies; Historicity  of  the  Gospels;  Christ  is  God,  Christ  founded  a  Visible 
Church;  Its  Marks;  Supremacy  and  Infallibility  of  the  Pope;  The  Roman 
Catholic;    The  Church  of  Christ.    Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

305,  306.  Incarnation  and  Redemption.  Christ,  true  God  and  true  Man; 
His  Knowledge  and  Will;  His  Sacrifice  and  Redemption.  Mary,  Mother  of 
God  and  of  Men;    Her  Privileges.    Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

405.  Grace  and  the  Sacraments.  Grace;  Notions  pertaining  to  all  the 
Sacraments;  Baptism;  Confirmation;  Eucharist;  Priesthood;  Penance;  Ex- 
treme Unction.    Credit,  One  hour. 

406.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  Marriage;  Its  Nature  and  Purpose; 
the  Church's  Laws;  Impediments;  Dispensations;  Invalid  Marriages;  Di- 
vorce.   The  Family  and  the  Child.   Credit,  One  hour. 
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407.  New  Testament.     Introduction  to  Sacred  Scripture  with  stress  on 
the  Gospels.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

408.  The  Church.     Institution,  constitution,  properties  of  the  Church. 
Background  of  history,  tradition  and  the  Bible.    Credit,  Two  hours. 


HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

HISTORY 

101,  102.  History  of  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of  World  History 
emphasizing  the  development  of  the  main  elements  in  the  make-up  of 
Western  Civilization.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settle- 
ments to  the  present,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

105.  Greek  History.  The  Classical  Heritage  of  Greece  portraying  its 
intellectual  and  political  contributions  as  the  link  between  the  ancient  world 
of  the  East  and  the  new  world  of  the  West.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

106.  Roman  History.  A  survey  of  political  and  social  history  of  Rome. 
The  Monarchy,  the  Republic  and  Early  Empires.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

201,  202.  Medieval  History.  A  survey  of  the  1000  years,  500-1500. 
Emergence  of  Feudalism— its  operation:  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  and  factors 
preceding  Modern  Times.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

205,  206.  European  History  1500-1815.  Reformation  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Foundation  of  National  Monarchies.  Rise  of  Absolutism  and  its 
decline.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

301.  Russian  History.  Origin  of  Kiev  State  to  present  time  with  empha- 
sis on  19th  and  20th  century.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

303.  Near  Eastern  History.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  Turkey,  the 
Balkan  States,  Syria  and  Egypt,  with  emphasis  on  the  policies  of  the  great 
powers  and  on  the  ambitions  of  the  minor  states  in  southeastern  Europe  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

304.  Far  Eastern  History.  Background  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  differ- 
ences with  the  Western  World.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

305.  306.  European  History,  1815  to  Present.  Growth  of  Capitalism 
and  international  rivalries  with  political  and  social  repercussions.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

401,  402.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Exclusive 
investigation  of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development  of  our 
country  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

403,  404.  Latin  American  History.  Colonial  development  of  South 
America.  Successful  revolt  and  subsequent  development  of  each  republic. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 

A  combination  of  courses  in  Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology  and 
History  comprise  the  field  of  Social  Studies  as  defined  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certi- 
fication. 

As  of  October  1,  1963,  certification  to  teach  Social  Studies  will  require 
completion  of  36  semester  hour  credits  distributed  in  the  following  areas: 
history,  geography,  government,  economics,  and  sociology  and/or  anthro- 
pology. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the  nature, 
scope  and  methods  of  political  science;  its  relationship  to  and  dependence 
on  other  social  sciences;  divisions  of  the  field;  basic  concepts  such  as  state, 
government,  law,  sovereignty,  constitution,  representation,  electorate  and 
political  parties.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201,  202.  Survey  of  American  Government.  A  general  survey  and  anal- 
ysis of  major  institutions  of  American  Government;  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches;  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  system  of 
nomination    and   elections.      Credit,   Two   hours   each   semester. 

301.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union  popular  control  in  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment; state  and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary, 
the  governor,  and  local  rural  government.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

302.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems 
incident  to  city  administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  collateral  reading.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

401,  402.  Comparative  Government.  A  study  of  the  governmental  sys- 
tems of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Germany.  The 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government  in  these  nations 
will  be  surveyed,  as  well  as  political  parties,  local  government  and  the  civil 
service.     Credit,  Two  hours   each   semester. 

403.  Introduction  to  Public  Administration.  An  intensive  analysis  of 
the  principles  of  administration,  administrative  organization,  fiscal  and 
personnel  management  within  the  national  government.  Emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  advisory  agencies  surrounding  the  Chief  Executive.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 


ECONOMICS 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples of  business  and  economic  life  designed  for  students  whose  majors  and 
minors  are  not  in  the  fields  of  social  sciences,  journalism  or  business  admin- 
istration.   Offered  both  semesters.    Credit,  Three  hours. 
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107.  Economic  History  of  Modern  Europe.  A  study  of  the  evolution 
of  Western  economic  institutions  and  practices  as  they  developed  in  Europe 
since  the  Renaissance.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

108.  American  Economic  Development.  A  study  of  the  institutional 
development  and  productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

211,  212.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, institutions,  practices,  and  principles  as  they  appear  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  economic  goods.  The  course  is  designed  for  students 
majoring  and  minoring  in  the  various  fields  of  social  sciences,  journalism  and 
business  administration.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

302.  Price  and  Production  Economics.  A  modern  analysis  of  price  of 
commodities  and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries 
and  of  their  effects  on  the  structure  of  production  and  income  distribution, 
in  contrast  to  the  study  of  aggregates  in  National  Income  Economics. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

402.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  capi 
talism,  socialism,  communism,  and  other  economic  systems  with  emphasis 
on  analysis  rather  than  mere  description  of  the  economies  of  the  various 
countries.     Credit,  Three  hours. 


GEOGRAPHY 

100.  World  Geography.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  political,  physi 
cal  and  economic  geography  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Map  interpreta 
tion,  spatial  relationships,  population  distribution,  climates,  soils,  vegetation 
and  mineral  resources  will  be  stressed.     Credit,  Two  hours. 


SOCIOLOGY 

101.  Introductory  Sociology.  A  sociological  study  of  the  individual,  the 
social  self,  the  group,  society  and  culture,  interaction  in  the  group,  social 
processes  and  social  change.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  investigation  of  key  concepts  in  the 
field  of  sociological  analysis,  interpretation,  generalization,  and  synthesis. 
This  course  is  designed  for  majors  and  minors  in  the  field  of  sociology,  and 
for  students  who  anticipate  taking  four  or  more  additional  courses  in  this 
area  of  specialization.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Social  Problems.  A  systematic  study  of  selected  problematic  areas 
and  conditions  in  current  day  society.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

203.  Anthropology.  Examination  of  the  concepts  in  the  field,  culture 
in  general,  cultural  item,  trait,  pattern;  processes  of  invention  and  discovery; 
diffusion  of  culture;    rise  and  decline  of  cultures.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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204.  Social  Institutions.  Selected  cultural  groups;  their  culture  pat- 
terns;   analysis  and  interpretation.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

205,  206.  Problems  of  Social  Planning.  Examination  and  description 
of  the  techniques  utilized  in  relieving  problems  confronting  contemporary 
society.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

207.  Comparative  Societies.  An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  selected 
societies  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa  and  South  America.  Comparison  of  these 
societies  with  American  societies,  in  the  light  of  sociological  concepts.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

306.  The  Family.  Various  aspects  of  family  living  in  modern  society 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  Foundation  of  social  behavior;  mechanisms  of 
social  adjustment;  application  of  psychological  principles  to  practical  social 
problems.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

401.  Population  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  history,  theories,  compo- 
sition, natality  and  mortality  of  population;  migration  and  mobility;  popu- 
lation pressure;    population  policies.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

402.  Rural,  Urban,  and  Suburban  Society.  Review  of  ecological  theo 
ries;  structure  and  analysis  of  these  areas  and  of  decentralization  problems; 
regionalism.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

403.  Races  and  Minorities.  A  study  of  peoples  and  processes,  conflict 
patterns  and  configurations  observed  in  racial  and  other  minority  groups. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

407,  408.  Social  Theories  and  Current  Methods.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  the  origins  of  modern  sociology  and  developments  since  the  time  of 
Comte;  current  methods,  techniques  and  sources  of  scientific  inquiry.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester. 

411,  412.  Social  Legislation.  An  investigation  of  modern  social  welfare 
laws  and  their  impact  on  the  individual,  group,  society,  and  cultures.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester. 

421.  Sociology  Seminar.  A  comprehensive,  integrating  course  designed 
as  a  survey  of  the  field,  with  emphasis  on  theory  summarization,  literature 
examination,  practicum  in  applying  sociological  concepts  to  selected  docu- 
ments and  testimony,  guest  lectures,  field  work,  visual  aids,  and  concept 
formalization.   Credit,  Two  hours. 
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SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bureau 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  issues  teaching  certifi- 
cates in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Physics  and  Mathematics, 
General  Science. 


BIOLOGY 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  certain  biological  sciences 
with  emphasis  on  those  aspects  about  which  an  educated  person  should  be 
informed.  This  is  a  General  Education  course  and  does  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Science.  Lecture,  Three  Hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  life  processes  and  structure  of  flower- 
ing plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  non- 
green  plants.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey 
of  the  principal  animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Four  Hours.  Laboratory,  Four 
hours.      Credit,    Four    hours. 

201.  Comparative  Chordate  Anatomy.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
anatomy,  development  and  classification  of  the  chordates  with  emphasis  on 
the  vertebrates.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

202.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development  empha- 
sizing the  vertebrates  and  the  classical  experimental  work.  The  laboratory 
is  concerned  primarily  with  micro-anatomical  studies  of  the  developing 
chick;  attention  also  is  given  to  studies  of  certain  invertebrates,  frog,  and 
10  MM.  pig.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

211.  Plant  Physiology.  A  course  in  the  dynamic  activity  of  plants 
through  a  study  of  individual  processes.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory, 
Four  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

212.  Local  Flora.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  various  systems 
of  classification,  identification  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the  region  with 
the  use  of  manuals,  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  principal  groups. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.     Laboratory,  Four  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

301.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  survey  of  the  principal  lower  animals. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.     Laboratory,  Four  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

302.  Entomology.  The  biology  of  insects  and  related  arthropods.  Alter- 
nates with  Invertebrate  Zoology.     Not  given,  1961-62. 
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308.  Elementary  Physiology.  This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  non- 
Biology  students.  It  cannot  be  applied  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  the 
Department  of  Biological  Sciences.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four 
hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

321.  Animal  Histology.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  animal 
organs  and  tissues  with  particular  emphasis  on  mammal  together  with  prac- 
tice in  preserving,  sectioning  and  staining  certain  animal  structures. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.    Laboratory,  Four  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

322.  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  laws  and  other  mechanisms  of  inheritance 
together  with  introductory  material  in  statistics  and  population  genetics. 
Lecture,  Four  hours.     Credit,   Four  hours. 

411.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  external  and  internal  organization 
of  higher  plants  with  emphasis  on  their  development.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 


CHEMISTRY 

109,  110.  Physical  Science.  Major  concepts  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
This  is  a  General  Education  course  and  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
major  or  minor  in  Physical  Sciences.    Credit,  Six  hours. 

Ill,  112.  General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of 
chemistry  are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and 
the  way  in  which  structure  determines  behavior.  Lecture,  Four  hours. 
Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

210.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  meth- 
ods of  separating  and  identifying  the  more  common  anions  and  cations. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight 
hours.      Credit,   Four   hours. 

211.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Rigorous  training  in  stoichiometric  rela- 
tionship and  in  the  application  of  equilibrium  principles,  with  laboratory 
experience  in  the  principal  methods  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 
Prerequsite:  Chemistry  111,  112.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight 
hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

301,  302.  Organic  Chemistry.  The  theoretical  background  is  developed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  electronic  structure  of  molecules  and  the  accom- 
panying energy  considerations.  The  preparation,  properties,  and  uses  of 
representative  organic  compounds  are  then  discussed  in  considerable  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211,  212.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Six 
hours.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

411,  412.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  properties 
of  the  various  states  of  matter;  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry. 
Prerequisites:  Physics  212,  Chemistry  212,  Mathematics  207.  Lecture,  Four 
hours.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

413,  414.  Physical  Chemistry.  Laboratory  portion  of  Chemistry  411, 
412.   Laboratory,  Four  hours.    Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 
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PHYSICS 

201,  202.  General  Physics.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
basic  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  motion, 
sound,  magnetism,  electricity  and  light.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory, 
Three  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

211,  212.  General  Analytical  Physics.  A  course  for  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Mathematics  majors  designed  to  provide  a  rigorous  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Mechanics,  Heat,  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  105,  106.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

301.  Thermodynamics.  A  rigorous  study  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
fundamental  laws  of  macroscopic  heat  phenomena  and  their  relation  to 
work.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  matter, 
and  of  the  combination  of  molecular  theory  and  thermodynamic  reasoning 
used  to  arrive  at  the  principles  of  statistical  mechanics.  Measurements  of 
heat  and  theromdynamic  constants  are  performed  in  the  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics,  212,  and  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Three  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

302.  Optics.  The  mathematical  formulation  of  Huygens'  principles  and 
its  application  to  interference,  diffraction,  and  polarization.  The  inter- 
action of  light  and  matter,  light  as  electromagnetic  wave  subject  to  Maxwell's 
equations,  reflection  and  refraction  of  electromagnetic  waves.  Interference, 
diffraction,  polarization,  photometric,  and  spectroscopic,  measurements  are 
performed  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212,  and  Mathematics 
206.    Lecture,  Three  hours.    Laboratory,  Three  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

303.  304.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  A  quantitative  study  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  based  on  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
application  of  methods  developed  to  problems  of  modern  physics,  whenever 
applicable.  The  formulation  of  the  equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton, 
and  their  use  in  solution  of  certain  classes  of  problems.  Time  permitting, 
the  special  theory  of  relativity  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212 
and  Mathematics  206.  Corequisite:  Math.  307-308.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

381,  382.  Mathematical  Physics  I  &  II.  Vectorial  methods  applied  to 
electromagnetism  and  mechanics.  Special  functions:  gamma,  beta,  and 
Dirac  delta.  Partial  differential  equations,  orthogonal  sets  of  functions, 
eigenfunction,  eigenvalue  problems.  Emphasis  on  solution  of  standard 
equations  of  physics  with  applications  to  heat  conduction  and  potential 
theory.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212  and  Mathematics  206.  Lecture,  Three 
hours.      Credit,   Three   hours   each   semester. 

401,  402.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Electrostatic  field  in  vacuum,  solu- 
tion of  Laplace's  equation  in  rectangular,  cylindrical,  spherical  coordinates 
with  applications  to  boundary  value  problems;  two  and  three  dimensional 
potential  problems.  Energy  relations  in  electrostatic  field,  currents  and 
their  interactions,  Maxwell's  equations.  Reflection  and  refraction  of 
electromagnetic  waves,  wave  guides  and  cavity  resonators,  spherical  electro- 
magnetic waves.  Electron  tube  characteristics  and  their  uses,  design  of  basic 
amplifier,  oscillator,  wave-shaping  and  control  circuits  form  the  core  of  the 
laboratory  program.  Lecture,  Three  hours,  Laboratory,  Four  hours,  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 
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409.  Atomic  Physics.  The  experimental  basis  of  our  present  ideas  con- 
cerning the  structure  of  the  atom.  Quantitative  investigation  of  effects  due 
to  interaction  of  the  atom  with  electromagneic  radiaion.  Extranuclear 
structure;  the  case  of  the  hydrogen  atom  and  Bohr's  theory.  The  interpre 
tation  of  optical  and  X-ray  spectra  in  explaining  extranuclear  structure— 
the  periodic  table.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three- 
hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

100.  Fundamentals  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  survey  course  in  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  designed  for  prospective 
elementary  school  teachers.  Not  to  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and 
analytic  trigonometry  designed  as  preparation  for  the  calculus  and  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
One  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  geometry.  Students  who 
take  Math.  101  must  obtain  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  to  register  for  this 
course.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

106.  Calculus  I.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  differential 
calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic,  transcendental,  and  hyperbolic  func- 
tions with  applications;  antiderivatives  and  the  definite  integral.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

205,  206.  Calculus  II  and  III.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry 
and  integral  calculus.  Techniques  of  integration  and  applications  of  in- 
tegration; series  and  expansion  of  functions  in  series;  analytic  geometry  of 
three  dimensions,  vector  concepts;  partial  differentiation;  multiple  integrals; 
introduction  to  ordinary  differential  equations.  Credit,  Four  hours  each 
semester. 

301,  302.  Theory  of  Equations.  Operations  with  complex  numbers; 
algebraic  solutions  of  the  cubic  and  quartric  equations;  discriminants;  nu- 
merical approximations  to  roots;  determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric 
functions.     Credit,  Two  hours   each   semester. 

303,  304.  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra.  Aspects  of  number  theory, 
congruences;  Boolean  algebra;  mathematical  systems— groups,  fields,  rings, 
and  ideals;   matrix  theory.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

305,  306.  Differential  Equations  I  &  II.  Solution  of  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  with  applications.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

321.  History  of  Mathematics.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  the  beginnings  of  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus;  designed  primarily  for  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education  (Men).  A  minimum  of  eight  semester 
hours  must  be  carried  in  Military  or  Air  Science  by  all  physically 
able  male  students  in  the  School  of  Education. 

123,  124.  Eurhythmies.  Basic  training  in  rhythm  through  music,  and 
in  movement  through  creative  activity  and  folk-dance.  Credit,  one  hour 
each  semester. 

223,  224.  Eurhythmies.  Further  study  of  bodily,  musical  and  speech 
rhythms  through  movement.  Advanced  creative  activity.  Credit,  one  hour 
each  semester. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  School  of  Education  includes  in  its  program  participa- 
tion in  several  student  educational  organizations  related  to  the 
professional  training  of  students  for  the  teaching  profession. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  profes- 
sional organizations  since  such  interest  is  interpreted  as  reflecting 
the  students'  social  and  educational  development. 

Student  Education  Association  of  Pennsylvania:  a  junior 
branch  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Educational  Association. 

The  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International:  a 
chapter  of  the  national  group  for  the  students  in  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Education. 

Pi  Omega  Pi:  the  Business  Education  honorary  society  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

Kappa  Phi  Kappa:  National  professional  fraternity  in  the 
School  of  Education. 

Kappa  Delta  Epsilon:  National  professional  sorority  in  the 
School  of  Education. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 
RESERVE   OFFICERS   TRAINING    CORPS,  DUQUESNE   UNIVERSITY 

Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 

Lt.  Colonel  Oliver  H.  Bruce Coordinator 


FACULTY 

Department  of  Military  Science 

Lt.  Colonel  Oliver  H.  Bruce,  Infantry Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  Georgetown  University,  1940 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  1953 

Captain  Daniel  F.  McNeil,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

B.A.  University  of  South  Dakota,  1949 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1956 

Captain  Roland  G.  Fecteau,  Infantry Assistant  Professor 

BGE  University  of  Omaha,  1960 

U.S.  Army  Infantry  School,  Advanced  Course,  1957 

Captain  Henry  F.  D'Angelo,  Armor Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  Fordham  University,  1951 
U.S.  Army  Armor  School,  1961 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  C.  Howard,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  T.  Oliver,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  Carlton  B.  Talley,  USA Instructor 

Specialist  Salvatore  V.  Girardi,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  First  Class  John  H.  Williams,  USA Instructor 

Sergeant  Howard  L.  Hutchinson,  USA Instructor 


Department  of  Air  Science 

Major  P.  Peter  Losi,  Regular  Air  Force Head  of  Department,  Professor 

B.S.  New  York  University,  1949 
M.S.  USAF  Inst,  of  Tech.,  1955 
Academic  Instructors  School,  1960 

Captain  George  Matecko,  Regular  Air  Force Assistant  Professor 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
Academic  Instructors  School,  1959 
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Captain  Herbert  P.  Rutters,  Air  Force  Reserve Assistant  Professor 

Undergraduate  Work— Dickinson  College,  1947-1948 
Staff  Transportation  School,  1956 
Academic  Instructors  School,  1959 

Staff  Sergeant  William  H.  Farner,  Regular  Air  Force 
Career  Guidance  School,  1952 
Management  School,  1956 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  A.  O'Toole,  Regular  Air  Force 

Staff  Sergeant  Franklin  D.  Smith 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Armed  Forces  maintains  Departments  of  Military  Science  and  Air 
Science  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at  Duquesne  University.  The 
Air  Force  has  a  generalized  curriculum  for  all  students.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  that  fundamental  training,  both  personal  and  profes- 
sional, which  will  best  fit  the  cadet  to  become  a  well  rounded  junior  Air  Force 
Officer;  and  to  develop  and  stimulate  a  growing  desire  on  his  part  to  enter 
the  Air  Force  flight-training  program.  The  Army  unit  began  instruction  in 
the  general  military  science  program  in  the  fall  of  1954.  Under  this  program 
students  are  given  a  generalized  course  of  study  leading  to  an  officer's  com- 
mission in  any  arm  or  service  of  the  Army,  depending  upon  choice  of  the 
student  and  needs  of  the  Army  for  officers  in  the  various  arms  and  services. 

The  Mission  of  the  Departments.  The  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
has  two  missions.  The  first  is  to  produce  junior  officers  who  have  the  quali- 
ties and  attributes  essential  to  their  progressive  and  continued  development 
as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  second  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  intelligent  citizenship  within  the  student  and  to  give  him 
such  basic  military  training  as  will  be  of  benefit  to  himself  and  to  the  mili- 
tary service  if  he  becomes  a  member  thereof.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  "Leadership"  to  assist  Duquesne  men  in  meeting  any  situation  in  life 
with  success  and  honor.  The  development  of  physical  fitness,  good  posture 
and  military  bearing  is  stressed. 

Organization.  The  Staff  and  Faculty  of  the  Departments  are  detailed 
from  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Federal  Government  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  supplies  used  to  the  Departments,  including  uniforms  and 
text  books.  Courses  are  prescribed  and  methods  of  instruction  followed  which 
will  give  the  student  the  breadth  of  vision  desired  in  the  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  will  give  him  practical  knowledge  in  the  performance  of 
military  duties.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  are 
designated  ROTC  Cadets.  Cadets  are  not  members  of  the  military  service 
and  are  not  subject  to  military  law  of  the  Articles  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  but  are  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
University. 

Basic  and  Advanced  Course.  There  are  two  courses  in  each  Department, 
each  consisting  of  two  years.  The  Basic  Course  corresponds  to  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years.  These  two  years  in  one  of  the  Departments  are 
required  of  all  non-veteran  students  in  the  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Business  Administration,  School  of  Education 
and  School  of  Music.  Waivers  for  all  or  part  of  the  Basic  Course  for 
veterans  will  be  considered  by  the  Professors  of  Military  and  Air  Science, 
in  accordance  with  current  military  directives.  Six  month  enlisters  are  not 
considered  as  veterans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  waiver.  Enrollment 
in  either  the  Army  or  Air  Force  ROTC  is  limited  to  full  time  day  students. 

The  Advanced  Course  corresponds  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
course  is  elective  by  the  student  and  selective  by  the  Professors  of  Military 
Science  and  Air  Science.  Students  who  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Course  sign 
a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  complete  the  course.  The 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  with  the  concurrance  of  the 
President  of  the  University  may,  for  cause,  discharge  a  student  from  the 
course  for  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 
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Commission.  Qualified  graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course  are  awarded 
commissions  in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  or  United 
States  Air  Force.  An  opportunity  for  commission  in  the  Regular  Army  or 
Regular  Air  Force  is  open  to  those  students  whose  records  entitle  them  to  be 
designated  as  Distinguished  Military  Graduates  or  Distinguished  AFROTC 
Graduates.  Regular  commissions  are  also  awarded  to  qualified  officers  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  by  direct  appointment  while  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
or  Air  Force. 

Academic  Credit.  Credit  toward  graduation  of  two  hours  per  semester 
is  awarded  for  the  Basic  Course.  The  academic  credit  for  the  Advanced 
Course  is  three  hours  per  semester.  This  counts  as  elective  credit  in  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  most  courses  of  each  school  in  which  the 
Basic  Course  is  required. 

Eligibility.  For  the  Basic  Course  a  student  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  must  meet  the  physical  requirements  for  enrollment  at  the 
University,  and  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  (14)  and  twenty-three  (23) . 
For  the  Advanced  Course  the  student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  Basic  Course,  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  either 
the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the  Professor  of  Air  Science,  and  must 
meet  the  physical  requirements  established  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Credit  toward  advanced  standing  is 
allowed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  or  the 
Professor  of  Air  Science,  for  ROTC  work  completed  at  other  institutions. 

Uniforms,  Textbooks,  Equipment  and  Allowances.  Basic  Course  students 
are  issued  Army  and  Air  Force  Officer  type  uniforms.  These  uniforms  are, 
in  the  case  of  the  Army,  government  property,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Air 
Force,  property  of  the  University.  Both  must  be  returned  in  serviceable  con- 
dition upon  withdrawal  from  or  completion  of  the  Basic  Course. 

Advanced  Course  students  are  provided  with  Army  and  Air  Force  Officer 
type  uniforms.  The  government  provides  $100.00  per  each  Advanced  Course 
student  which  is  applied  toward  the  purchase  of  his  uniform,  which  become 
the  property  of  the  student  upon  being  graduated  and  commissioned. 

Military  textbooks  and  other  equipment  are  furnished  on  a  loan  basis 
to  both  Basic  and  Advanced  Course  students. 

A  monetary  allowance  of  ninety  (90c)  per  day  is  paid  to  students  while 
pursuing  the  Advanced  Course. 

Summer  Camp.  Each  Advanced  Course  student,  Army  or  Air  Force, 
attends  one  summer  camp.  This  camp  is  of  six  weeks  duration  for  the  Army 
ROTC  and  four  weeks  duration  for  the  Air  Force  ROTC.  It  is  usually 
attended  between  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Advanced  Course.  Under 
exceptional  circumstances  authority  may  be  obtained  to  permit  attendance 
after  completing  the  second  year  of  the  Advanced  Course.  The  camp  affords 
application  of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  previous  school  years,  including 
qualification  in  arms.  A  comprehensive  athletic  program  utilizing  the  golf 
and  tennis  courts,  ball  diamond,  swimming  pools  and  other  facilities  of  the 
post  is  conducted.  Evening  social  and  recreational  activities  are  conducted 
on  the  post.  Rail  transportation  to  and  from  camp,  all  living  expenses  and 
any  necessary  medical  care  is  furnished  by  the  Government.  Students  are 
paid  the  regular  service  pay  of  the  first  grade  while  at  camp. 
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Rifle  Team.  A  University  Rifle  Team  is  sponsored  by  the  Departments 
of  Military  and  Air  Science.  All  ROTC  Cadets  are  eligible  to  compete  foi 
places  on  the  team.  The  rifle  team  is  recognized  as  a  minor  sport  and  its 
members  are  eligible  for  the  award  of  the  University  letter.  The  team 
competes  in  matches  with  other  colleges.  Duquesne  ROTC  teams  ha»*. 
achieved  national  recognition. 

Honor  Societies.  The  Departments  sponsor  the  Pershing  Rifles  (? 
National  Honor  Military  Society) ,  the  Scabbard  and  Blade  (National  Hon- 
orary Military  Fraternity) ,  and  the  William  J.  McKee  Squadron  of  the 
Arnold  Air  Society   (National  Honorary  Air  Force  Society)  . 


CURRICULA 

Department  of  Military  Science 

Basic  Course 

101,  102.  Military  Science.  Organization  of  the  Army;  Individual 
Weapons;  American  Military  History,  and  Leadership  Laboratory.  90  hours, 
4  credits. 

201,  202.  Military  Science.  Map  and  Aerial  Photograph  Reading;  United 
States  and  National  Security;  Introduction  to  Operations  and  Basic  Tactics, 
and  Leadership  Laboratory.    90  hours,  4  credits. 


Advanced  Course 

301,  302.  Military  Science.  Leadership;  Military  Teaching  Principles; 
Branches  of  the  Army;  Small  Unit  Tactics  and  Communications;  Leadership 
and  Leadership  Laboratory,  and  an  Approved  University  Taught  Academic 
Subject.    150  hours,  8  credits. 

401,  402.  Military  Science.  Operations;  Logistics;  Army  Administration; 
Military  Law;  Role  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs;  Service  Orienta- 
tion; Leadership  Laboratory,  and  an  Approved  University  Taught  Academic 
Subject.     150  hours,  8  credits. 


Department  of  Air  Science 
Basic  Course 

101.  Air  Science  1.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leadership 
Laboratory  hours  per  week,  1  credit.  The  Student  is  required  to  substitute 
an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Air  Science  2,  Foundations  of  Air  Power.  A  Spring  Semester  survey 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of  air 
power,  basic  aeronautical  science,  and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
military  arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  Three  class  hours  and  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester.    3  credits  per  semester. 
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201.  Air  Science  2,  Foundations  of  Air  Power.  A  Fall  Semester  survey 
of  the  development  of  aerial  warfare,  with  emphasis  on  principles  of  war, 
concepts  of  employment  of  forces,  and  changing  weapons  systems.  Three 
class  hours  and  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week  each  semester,  3 
credits  per  semester. 

202.  Air  Science  2.  A  Spring  Semester  course  consisting  of  one  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  Student  is  required  to  sub- 
stitute an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  In- 
struction. 


Advanced  Course 

301,  302.  Air  Science  3,  Air  Force  Officer  Development.  Leadership 
Laboratory  with  warrants  in  Cadet  Corps  as  commissioned  officers;  and  com- 
missioned officer  training.  Air  Force  Commander  and  Staff;  Problems 
Solving  Techniques,  Communications  Process  and  Air  Force  Correspondence. 
Military  Law  and  Boards,  Applied  Air  Science  to  include  Aircraft  Engineering 
and  Air  Force  Base  Functions.    Five  hours  per  week,  3  credits  per  semester. 

401,  402.  Air  Science  4,  Global  Relations.  Leadership  Laboratory  with 
warrants  in  the  Cadet  Corps  as  commissioned  officers.  A  study  of  global 
relations  of  special  concern  to  the  Air  Force  Officer  with  attention  to  such 
aspects  as  Weather,  Navigation,  Geography,  and  International  Relations. 
Five  class  hours  per  week,  3  credits  per  semester. 
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Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  various  Schools  of  the  University  (except  the  School  of 
Law)   are  offered  during  the  Summer  Sessions. 

1.  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
Physics  and  Mathematics. 

2.  Six  Weeks  Evening  Session  offers  courses  in  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
Commerce,  Finance  and  Management. 

3.  Six  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in  the  following: 

Accounting  Modern  Languages 

Business  Law  Music 

Classics  Nursing 

Commerce  Philosophy 

Economics  Political  Science 

Finance  Psychology 

History  Religion 

Management  Sociology 


Mathematics 


Music  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Business  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Library  Science  Education 
Guidance 
Speech  Correction 
Education  Administration 


For  information  on  course  schedules,  institutes,  fees  and  residence,  write: 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 
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Conduced   by  the   Holy  Ghost  Fathers 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

HISTORY 

Duquesne  University  is  conducted  and  controlled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Instituted  as  a 
college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  it  was  incorporated  in  1882 
under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College.  Upon 
obtaining  a  university  charter  in  1911  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  became  Duquesne  University. 

The  present  Schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of 
Education,  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Graduate  School. 

Duquesne  University  is  coeducational  in  all  its  schools. 

The  student  body  numbers  approximately  5,000  each  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher 
learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety,  body  and  soul.  It  believes  that  the  product  of  educa- 
tion is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts 
constantly  and  consistently  according  to  right  reason  and  with 
a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God.  Therefore, 
it  has  assembled  a  faculty  and  offers  a  program  that  gives  the 
student  the  advantages  of  a  sound  academic  training  in  con- 
formity with  a  Christian  way  of  life. 

PURPOSES 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  school  situated  in  an 
urban-industrial  community  and  admitting  both  men  and  women 
to  all  its  programs,  attempts  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
its  philosophy,  for  the  University  family  it  serves.  The  general 
aim  is  to  develop  and  form  a  student  of  high  character,  intellec- 
tual accomplishment,  emotional  and  social  maturity,  and  pro- 
fessional efficiency. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  achieve  this  aim  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  prin- 
ciples, ideas  and  values  which  form  the  fields  of  higher  learning. 
He  is  also  made  keenly  aware  that  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  is  a  dynamic  process  which  never  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Therefore  he  is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  quest  for 
truth  and  is  trained  in  the  techniques  and  requirements  of 
scholarly  research  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  and  grow 
in  the  respective  fields.  Vocational  and  avocational  preparations 
are  included  with  a  view  to  gainful  employment  in  later  life. 
The  student  also  is  made  aware  of  the  extent  and  values  of  his 
social  responsibility  and  the  means  for  becoming  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen.  Finally  he  receives  training  designed  to  develop 
personal  good  habits. 

The  University  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  student  in:— 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through 
an  understanding  of  spiritual  and  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  social  and  aesthetic  aims  and  values; 

2.  The  development  of  scholarship  and  continuous  profes- 
sional growth; 

3.  The  development  of  a  well-balanced  personality; 

4.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community; 

5.  The  development  of  a  genuine  American  attitude  through 
a  broader  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  culture. 

PROGRAM 

The  University  attains  this  aim  in  the  Colleges  (Schools)  by 
guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through 
a  concentrated  study  of  a  major  field  of  interest,  through  an 
organized  program  of  co-curricular  activities  and  through  estab- 
lished personnel  services. 

LOCATION 

The  main  campus  of  the  University  is  located  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  hilltop  just  above  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies, 
between  the  Liberty  Tubes  Extension  and  Mercy  Hospital.  It 
is  close  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  is  easily  reached  by  transportation  lines  leading  into 
the  city. 
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ACCREDITATION  -  MEMBERSHIP 

The  University  is  accredited  by  the  State  Council  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers. 

The  Colleges  (Schools)  of  the  University  hold  memberships 
in  numerous  educational  societies  and  associations. 

FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 
CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel  adjoins  the  Administration  Building. 
Masses  are  said  at  appointed  hours  throughout  the  week.  Sev- 
eral Masses  are  offered  on  Sunday  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students  residing  on  the  campus.  Special  devotions  are  con- 
ducted on  feast  days.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  to 
all  students. 

LIBRARY 

In  the  University  Library,  which  is  housed  on  the  campus, 
students  have  direct  access  to  large  sections  of  the  general 
collection  and  to  the  special  collections  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  University.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Law  (Rockwell 
Hall)  is  separately  housed  and  administered. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  upon  presentation 
of  the  proper  identification,  are  accorded  borrowing  privileges 
at  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  They  may  also  use  the  reference 
facilities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  University  Librarian  they  may  have  access 
to  the  collections  of  more  than  one  hundred  special  libraries 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Undergraduates  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  University 
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Library,   and  may  also  use  certain  reference  facilities  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  University  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  The  reading  room  in  Rockwell 
Hall  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  A.M.  to 
9:00  P.M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

ACADEMIC  ASSEMBLIES 

The  Mills  Auditorium  is  the  scene  of  most  academic  assem- 
blies and  meetings  held  at  the  University.  This  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1000  also  accommodates  educational  and 
business  convocations. 

LABORATORIES 

Laboratory  space  is  reasonably  ample  and  well  equipped. 
There  are  six  buildings  on  campus  exclusively  devoted  to 
Biology  and  Chemistry.  Two  are  used  solely  for  the  adminis- 
trative offices  and  laboratories  in  Biology  and  four  similarly 
occupied  by  administrative  offices  and  laboratories  in  Chemistry. 
One  of  these  is  entirely  devoted  to  Graduate  Chemistry.  Phar- 
maceutical laboratories  and  a  model  pharmacy  are  located  in 
Canevin  Hall.  A  Closed-Circuit  Television  Laboratory  is  located 
in  the  Administration  Building. 

CAFETERIA 

The  University  Cafeterias  are  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Canevin  Hall  and  in  Rockwell  Hall  where  students  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  and  services. 

GUIDANCE 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  located  in  the  Guidance  Building 
on  the  University  campus.  This  building  houses  the  offices 
of  the  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  the  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  Dis- 
pensary, the  Director  of  Testing,  and  the  Speech  Clinic. 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  extended  advise- 
ment services  for  students  in  the  University.  This  student 
service  includes  personal,  religious,  moral,  education,  voca- 
tional, social  and  medical  services  as  well  as  special  corrective 
and  remedial  services. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  University  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  future  of  its 
graduates  and  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  helping  them  to 
obtain  suitable  employment. 

The  Placement  Service,  located  in  Rockwell  Hall,  serves 
students  in  all  schools  of  the  University.  It  endeavors  to  create 
a  close  working  relationship  among  students,  employers,  faculty, 
and  administration.  Both  local  and  national  employers  are 
contacted  and  invited  to  examine  the  academic  backgrounds 
of  University-trained  personnel. 

Personal  attention  is  the  key  to  Placement  Service.  Upon 
registering  with  the  Service,  students  are  interviewed  by  the 
Director.  The  Service  also  provides  special  assistance  in  helping 
the  student  to  evaluate  himself,  prepare  for  job  interviews,  and 
to  be  as  selective  as  possible  in  choosing  employment  suitable 
to  his  capabilities. 

BOOKSTORE 

The  University  Bookstore  is  located  in  Rockwell  Hall.  Stu- 
dents obtain  textbooks  and  supplies  at  this  store.  Other  related 
services  are  also  available.  Bookstore  hours  are:  8:30-4:30,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  8:30-12:00  on  Saturday.  In  addition, 
during  registration  week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings  until  7.  For  two  weeks  following  registration 
week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
until  7. 

THEATRE 

The  Campus  Theatre  is  the  scene  of  many  student  dramatic 
and  musical  presentations.  The  Red  Masquers,  a  student  dra- 
matic group,  produce  four  major  shows  and  the  School  of  Music 
presents  a  musical  and  many  recitals  during  the  school  year. 
It  is  also  used  by  The  Tamburitzans  who  have  a  national  repu- 
tation for  their  masterly  interpretation  of  the  music  and  dances 
of  the  Balkan  countries.  On  occasion,  the  University  Debating 
Society  holds  intercollegiate  debates  in  the  Theatre. 

RADIO  STATION 

Duquesne  University  has  its  own  FM  Radio  Station  on 
Campus,  WDUQ,  91.5  mcs. 

Faculty  members  and  students  of  departments  throughout 
the  University,  assisted  by  an  experienced  Director  and  trained 
personnel,  broadcast  a  wide  variety  of  programs  daily. 
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STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

The  "Duquesne  Duke"  is  the  official  weekly  student  news- 
paper. Though  edited  and  published  by  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  it  includes  articles  and  news  items  submitted 
by  students  and  student  organizations  throughout  the  University. 

VETERANS 

Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment  procedures  at 
the  University  by  the  Veterans'  Service  Department  in  the 
Registrar's  Office.  The  Veterans'  Advisor,  (Registrar's  Office), 
acts  as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans  on  matters  of  many 
kinds,  supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies 
available  to  veterans. 

RECREATION 

The  Student  Lounge  Building,  located  near  the  Administra- 
tion  Building,  houses  a  lounge  and  various  rooms  used  for 
student  gatherings  and  meetings. 

The  University  Gymnasium  is  available  for  recreational  use. 

Because  the  University  is  located  in  the  central  area  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  many  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation 
exist.  The  campus  is  convenient  to  legitimate  theatres,  concert 
halls,  and  museums. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  fosters  group  life  of  students  in  societies, 
clubs,  fraternities  and  sororities.  All  such  organizations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  student  government  plan  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

HEALTH 

The  University  Dispensary  with  a  Physician  and  two  full 
time  Nurses  in  attendance,  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Guidance  Building. 

Emergency  sendee  is  available  for  non-resident  personnel. 
Full  time  service  is  available  for  resident  personnel. 

Mercy  Hospital,  adjacent  to  the  campus,  is  available  for 
serious  medical  treatment.  Hospital  fees  are  not  covered  by 
the  University. 
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ATHLETICS 

In  accord  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  and  in  agreement  with  the  stated  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  University,  the  program  of  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  athletics  at  Duquesne  aims  to  contribute  to 
the  educational  development  of  the  student  and  does  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  academic  processes  engaged  in  by  the 
University.  Since  the  University  considers  the  program  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  enterprise,  it  believes 
that  the  values  of  such  an  organized  program  are  sufficiently 
worthwhile  for  inclusion  in  or  association  with  the  curriculum. 

The  program  in  its  planned  activities  aims  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  most  students  with  due  regard  for  ability  and  time 
available  for  participation.  The  limitations  imposed  by  the 
University's  urban  location,  its  financial  resources,  and  the 
interest  of  a  predominantly  commuting  student  body  determine 
the  availability  of  facilities  and  competitive  opportunities. 

The  program  aims  specifically: 

1.  to  develop  good  health  and  physical  condition  and  assist 
in  maintaining  it; 

2.  to  supply  wholesome  recreational  activity  for  all  students 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities; 

3.  to  provide  for  the  less  experienced  student  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  motor  skills  and  for  gifted  partici- 
pants an  opportunity  to  meet  and  be  challenged  by 
opponents  of  comparable  development; 

4.  to  train  students  in  legitimate  methods  of  good  sports- 
manship, competition  and  the  will  to  win; 

5.  to  afford  opportunity  for  development  of  group  activity, 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork,  leadership  qualities 
and  group  loyalty; 

6.  to  train  students  in  bodily  skills  which  will  provide  a 
source  of  recreation  and  group  enjoyment  in  later  life; 
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7.  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  institutional  morale, 
loyalty  and  school  spirit  by  providing  rallying  points  for 
student  enthusiasm; 

8.  to  develop  habits  of  gentlemanliness  by  instilling  in  the 
participants  a  keen  realization  of  their  influence  as  leaders 
among  their  fellow  students  and  as  representatives  of  the 
university  whose  colors  they  wear; 

9.  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  for  a  practical 
application  of  our  stated  Catholic  philosophy  for  clean 
living  and  right  thinking. 

The  University  is  represented  in  intercollegiate  athletic 
competition  in  basketball,  golf,  tennis,  baseball  and  rifle  meets. 
The  University,  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  and  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference,  abides 
by  the  published  policies  of  these  organizations. 


RESIDENCE 

MEN 

Reservations  by  men  applicants  for  room  space  in  converted 
residences  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Men  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy, 
$10  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the  remain- 
der, $25,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:  Single  Room  per  semester    $75.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 65.00 

Approximate  Board  per  semester 185.00 

Cafeteria  a  la  carte. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off- 
campus  without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

WOMEN 

Assumption  Hall,  a  newly  erected  women's  residence,  accom- 
modates approximately  230  students.  Opened  for  occupancy 
September  20,  1954,  this  residence  contains  single  and  double 
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rooms,  a  chapel,   a  dining  room,   a  recreation  room,   lounges, 
laundry  facilities  and  utility  rooms. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  off  campus  with- 
out permission  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Reservations  by  women  applicants  for  room  space  in  this 
Hall  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Women  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy 
$10.00  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the 
remainder,  $25.00,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:  Single  Room  per  semester    $190.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 140.00 

Board  per  semester   185.00 


TERMS,  CONDITIONS  AND  SERVICES 

Applications  for  residence  should  be  made  immediately  upon 
notification  of  acceptance  by  the  Office  of  admissions.  These 
will  be  considered  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

Housing  and  food  service  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the 
regular  registration  periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  registration  period  or  orienta- 
tion period. 

Food  service  begins  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  semester. 
Food  service  rates  do  not  include  Saturdays,  Sundays,  recesses 
at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Mid-Year  and  Easter.  Meals  had 
at  these  periods  are  paid  for  as  taken. 

No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where  withdrawal 
occurs  after  the  opening  of  class.  In  the  event  of  withdrawal 
board  will  be  refunded  pro  rata  relative  to  the  period  of 
residence. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  linen  rental  service  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $15.50  per  semester  or  $29.50  a  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  regular  School  Year  begins  on  the  date  designated  in 
the  University  Calendar.  It  occupies  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive 
of  vacations,  divided  into  two  semesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each. 

Late  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes  are  offered  for 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  degree  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  various  schools  of  the  University  (except  the 
School  of  Law)  are  offered  during  a  Summer  Session.  A  schedule 
of  these  courses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Sessions. 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any 
provision  or  requirement  during  the  term  of  residence 
of  any  student;  and  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any 
student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  is 
made  against  the  student. 


INFORMATION  ON  ADMISSION 

1.  Procure  application  forms  from  Director  of  Admissions. 

2.  Fill  out  the  personal  blank  and  return  to  Director  of  Ad- 
missions with  a  non-refundable  application  fee  of  $10. 

3.  The  University's  medical  form  must  be  executed  by  the 
student's  physician  and  returned  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

4.  Request  the  secondary  school  principal  to  submit  record  of 
academic  work  to  Director  of  Admissions  on  form  provided. 

5.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  submit  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  scores  (Scholastic  Aptitude)  to  be  used  as  a 
factor  in  determining  their  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
University.   The  Writing  Sample  Exercise  is  recommended,  but 
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not  required.  Application  to  take  the  test  should  be  made  to 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592, 
Princeton,  N.J.  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  testing  date. 

During  the  academic  year  1961-1962,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  hold  examinations  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  Saturday,  January  14,*  1961;  Saturday,  February 
4,*  1961;  Saturday,  March  18,  1961;  Saturday,  May  20,  1961; 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1961;  Saturday,  December  2,  1961;  Satur- 
day, January  13,  1962;  Saturday,  March  3,  1962;  Saturday,  May 
19,  1962;  Wednesday,  August  8,  1962. 

*  Morning  program  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  only.  The  schedule  of  tests 
will  be  as  follows:  8:45  A.M.— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  for  all  dates  listed 
above.     (Verbal  and  Mathematical  Sections) 

6.  Upon  receipt  of  all  credentials  an  evaluation  will  be 
made;  the  applicant  will  then  be  notified  of  his  admission  status 
and  provided  with  information  concerning  registration.  A  de- 
posit of  fifty  dollars  is  required  within  two  weeks  of  notification 
of  acceptance  in  order  to  assure  the  applicant  of  the  reservation 
of  a  place  in  class.  For  further  information  see  Tuition  and 
Fees. 

9.  Contact  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  for  residence 
facilities  if  desired. 

8.  Report  for  placement  tests  and  registration  on  days 
assigned. 

9.  Admission  of  Regular  Students.  The  candidate  must  be 
a  graduate  of  an  approved  secondary  school,  and  rank  in  the 
upper  three-fifths  of  his  graduating  class. 

Candidates  must  present  a  total  of  sixteen  units  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  four  units  in  English  and  eight  units 
in  any  combination  from  the  following  fields  of  study:  Social 
Studies,  Language,  Mathematics  and  Science  and  four  elective 
units  for  which  the  secondary  school  offers  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. The  genuine  equivalent  of  these  requirements  may  be 
accepted. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  candidates  who  plan  to  major 
in  Science  or  Mathematics,  including  Pre-Medical,  Pre-Phar- 
macy,  and  Pre-Dental  programs,  enroll  for  a  minimum  of  six 
(6)  units  in  Mathematics  and  Science  and  in  no  fewer  than  three 
(3)  units  in  Mathematics. 
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ADMISSION  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Students  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  advanced  standing  if  their  credentials  so  warrant. 
They  must  be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  institution  previously  attended.  They  must  have 
been  granted  an  honorable  dismissal.  A  general  average  equiva- 
lent to  the  grade  G  at  Duquesne  is  required  of  an  applicant 
wishing  to  transfer.  Advanced  credit  may  be  allowed  for  those 
courses  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the  chosen 
Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  in  any  subject 
with  a  grade  lower  than  C.  The  transfer  student  must,  in  addi- 
tion, notify  all  colleges  or  universities  previously  attended  to 
mail  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office  of  Duquesne  University 
official  transcripts  of  his  academic  records. 

The  student  must  submit  a  record  of  college  entrance  examina- 
tion board  scores  if  previously  taken. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes 
a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (16  semester  hours).  If  his 
work  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  School  of  Education,  and 
who  have  attained  Junior  Status  (60  credits  or  more),  must  first 
be  interviewed  by  the  Dean's  Committee  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion before  admittance  into  the  University  may  be  confirmed. 
Arrangements  for  such  interviews  are  to  be  made  through  the 
School  of  Education  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in  January  for  the 
Spring  Semester,  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in  July  for  the  Fall 
Semester,  and  prior  to  the  2nd  Saturday  in  June  for  the  Summer 
Session. 

Temporary  transfer  students  in  good  standing  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  sessions  if  they  present  the  written  approval  of  their 
institution  to  take  courses  at  the  University. 

See  page  39  for  additional  requirements. 

CATEGORDES  OF  STUDENTS 

Matriculated  Students.  Those  who  have  satisfied  all  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  degree  program  of  their  choice  and 
are  pursuing  courses  leading  toward  that  degree  are  classified  as 
matriculated  students. 
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Non-Matriculated  Students.  These  are  mature  persons  who 
are  not  interested  in  pursuing  courses  toward  a  degree  and  who 
have  not  met  the  requirements  for  matriculation.  Work  done  by 
non-matriculated  students  will  not  carry  credit  toward  a  degree, 
even  though  the  matriculation  requirements  may  subsequently 
be  met.  Only  in  rare  exceptions  will  non-matriculated  students 
be  permitted  to  attend  classes  in  the  regular  day-session. 

Full-Time  Students.  The  normal  credit-load  for  full-time  stu- 
dents is  sixteen  semester  hours  in  academic  subjects.  Twelve 
credits  are  the  minimum.  In  the  case  of  students  whose  ability 
is  truly  exceptional,  permission  to  carry  additional  work  may 
be  granted. 

Part-Time  Students.  Anyone  who  carries  fewer  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  credit  is  regarded  as  a  part-time  student. 

REGISTRATION  INFORMATION 

A  registration  period,  as  indicated  in  the  University  Calendar, 
precedes  each  semester  and  summer  session.  All  schools  register 
students  during  this  period.  Only  by  rare  exception,  by  consent 
of  the  Dean,  and  on  payment  of  a  penalty  of  $5.00,  will  late 
registration  be  permitted.  General  regulations  concerning  regis- 
tration are: 

1.  Registration  for  all  students  is  held  on  the  campus. 

2.  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference  with 
his  dean  or  adviser. 

3.  Tuition  and  fees  for  the  semester  are  payable  at  registra- 
tion time,  unless  other  arrangements  are  made  through 
the  Deferred  Tuition  Office. 

4.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  have 
officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their  class 
cards  stamped  official  by  the  cashier's  office. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives 
a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  Change  of  schedule  is  permitted 
without  fee,  only  during  the  registration  period.  For  a  serious 
reason  change  of  schedule  may  be  permitted  with  payment  of 
fee  up  to  the  date  given  in  the  University  Calendar. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  govern  all  undergraduate  students 
of  the  University. 

1.  Class  Attendance:  In  order  to  secure  credit  in  any  course  in 
which  he  is  registered,  a  student  must  attend  classroom  and 
laboratory  exercises  regularly  and  promptly.  A  student  who 
absents  himself  from  class  excessively  or  is  habitually  tardy 
will  be  dropped  from  the  class  and  given  a  failing  grade. 

2.  Examinations: 

a.  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  held  on  the  dates  assigned. 

b.  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester 
and  summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

c.  Condition  examination  to  remove  "X"  grades  must  be 
taken  on  the  date  scheduled  in  the  University  calendar. 
The  "I"  grade  must  also  be  removed  by  this  date. 

$.    Grading:   The  University  grading  system,  adopted  February 

21,    1929,   and   amended  September    19,    1938,   is   the   only 

method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  university.    The  system 

is  as  follows: 

A— Excellent 

B-Good 

C— Average 

D— Below  Average— lowest  passing  grade 

F— Failure:    course  must  be  repeated 

I— Incomplete:   grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work 

X— Absent  from  final  examination 
W-Official  Withdrawal 

P— Pass— used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points. 

X  and  I  are  temporary  grades  and  must  be  removed  by  the 
date  announced  by  the  individual  Schools  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses.  This  is  the  student's  responsibility.  If  an  X  grade  is 
not  removed,  it  becomes  F.  If  an  I  grade  is  not  removed,  it 
remains  on  the  transcript  permanently  and  the  course  must  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

The  student  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  before  taking  the  examination  to  remove 
an  X  grade.  Only  on  presentation  of  the  receipt  for  this  pay- 
ment to  the  office  of  the  Dean,  is  the  teacher  authorized  to  give 
the  examination. 
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4.  Unit  of  Credit:  The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One 
semester  hour  of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  one  hour  per  week  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  at 
least  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester. 
Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is 
sixteen,  an  equivalent  definition  of  the  semester  hour  is 
sixteen  hours  of  class  or  the  equivalent  in  laboratory  work. 

5.  Quality  Points:  Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  a 
minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of  1.0.  The 
quality  point  system  operates  as  follows: 

a.  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded 
according  to  the  grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the 
number  of  credits  is  multiplied  by  3;  for  a  grade  of  B,  by 
2;  for  a  grade  of  C,  by  1 ;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and  for 
a  grade  of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed  by 
repeating  the  course  successfully.  The  marks  I,  and  X, 
being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and  W 
and  P,  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

b.  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at  the 
end  of  an  academic  period  by  dividing  his  total  number 
of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  of 
credit  he  has  obtained. 

c.  Since  progress  toward  a  degree  is  measured  by  the  cumu- 
lative quality  point  average,  the  scholastic  records  of 
students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Stu- 
dent Standing  for  appropriate  action. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  in 
the  Fall  Semester  may  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies 
during  the  Spring  Semester  but  will  be  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  determines  whether  students  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  studies. 

6.  Classification  of  Students: 

Freshman:  Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semes- 
ter hours. 

Sophomores:  Those  having  completed  30  to  60  semes- 
ter hours. 

Juniors:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester 
hours. 

Seniors:    Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 
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GRADUATION 

A.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all  indebtedness 
to  the  University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for 
the  degree  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date 
listed  in  the  University  Calendar;  must  be  present  at  the 
Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises. 

B.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  must 
have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements;  must  have  com- 
pleted successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree 
program;  must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have 
completed  the  last  year's  work  (a  minimum  of  thirty  semester 
hours  of  credit)  in  residence;  must  have  passed  the  qualifying 
or  comprehensive  examinations  as  required  in  his  program; 
must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of 
work. 

C.  Quality  Point  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  a  degree 
must  have  a  minimum  cumulative  quality  point  average  of 
1.0. 

D.  Degrees  Awarded  With  Honor:  Degrees  are  awarded  with 
special  mention  cum  laude  or  magna  cum  laude  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual  dis- 
tinction and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  90  credits 
in  residence. 

Cum  Laude—  Quality  Point  Average— 2.50  to  2.74 

Magna  cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.75  and  above 

Summa  cum  Laude— Upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 
a  magna  cum  laude  citation  may  be  raised  to  summa 
cum  laude. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  fees  herein 
stated  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Application  Fee  (non-refundable)    $10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit    $50.00 

The  matriculation  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  payable 
by  entering  students  within  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  notification  of  acceptance  to  the  University. 
The  purpose  of  this  fee  is  to  assure  the  student 
of  a  reservation  of  a  place  in  class.  This  deposit 
will  be  credited  against  the  student's  tuition  and 
fees  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester  in 
which  the  student's  application  has  been  approved. 
This  deposit  is  not  refundable. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit  $22.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements  are 
made  through  the  Deferred  Tuition  Office. 

University  Fee: 

Full-Time  Students  $12.00 

Part-Time  Students  4.00 

This  fee  makes  provision  for  the  auxiliary  services 

of  the  University. 
Library  Fee,  Full-time  Students   $10.00 

This  fee  affords  library  privileges  to  all  students 

carrying  twelve  or  more  credits  in  any  semester. 
Library  Fee,  Part-time  Students   $  4.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less 

than  twelve  credits  in  any  semester. 
Library  Fee,  Summer  Sessions  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  enrolled  in  the 

Summer  Sessions. 

Registration  Fee    $  1.00 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  of  every  student  at  each 
registration  period. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Examination  Fee— Removal  of  "X"  Grades  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  removal  of  "X"  grades.  It 
is  payable  in  advance. 
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Special  Examination  Fee    $10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for   any  special   examination 
taken  at  the  University  other  than  "X"  grades. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour  $22.00 

N.B.— The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those 
for  regularly  matriculated  students. 

Graduation  Fees— Bachelor's  Degree    $15.00 

LABORATORY  FEES 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee  $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit     2.50 

Biology  Laboratory  Courses: 

Laboratory  Fee $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit  2.50 

Experimental  Psychology  Course: 

Laboratory  Fee  $  5.00 

Nursing  Course  (103): 

Laboratory  Fee   $10.00 

Breakage  Deposit  2.50 

Nursing  Course  201: 

Laboratory  Fee $  5.00 

National  League  for  Nursing  Achievement  Tests  Fee  $  5.25 

Portions  of  this  fee  are  payable  at  intervals  throughout  the 
course. 

N.L.N.  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying  Examination  Fee  $10.00 

Public  Health  Nursing  Examination  Fees $     .75 

N.L.N.  Achievement  Test  (0.75) 

Health  Fee  (Nursing)   $30.00 

The  fee  is  payable  in  three  installments:    in  the  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  years. 


REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in 
program,  as  announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition 
shall  be  refunded  for  any  course  which  the  student  may  discon- 
tinue. Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they 
notify  their  dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal.  Fees  are  not 
refundable. 
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Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st     Week 80% 

2nd  Week 80% 

3rd    Week 60% 

4th    Week 40% 

5th    Week 20% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of  faculty  action. 

The  Refund  Schedule  for  Summer  Sessions  (six  or  eight 
weeks  session)  is  as  follows: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st     Week i 60% 

2nd  Week 20% 

There  are  no  refunds  after  the  second  week  of  a  Summer 
Session.    Fees  are  not  refundable. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  University  offers  financial  aid  to  undergraduate  students 
through  income  from  endowment,  remission  of  tuition  charges 
and  limited  private  grants.  This  assistance  takes  the  form  of 
scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans  which  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  /or  need.  Students  may 
retain  these  awards  upon  maintenance  of  standards  established 
and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  financial  assistance  are  filed  with  the  Director 
of  Admissions. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  are  available  to  students  who  show  high  academic 
promise  and  who  have  established  financial  need.  Duquesne 
University  requires  each  applicant  for  a  scholarship  or  other 
financial  aid  to  secure  and  file  a  College  Scholarship  Service  form. 
This  form  may  be  obtained  directly  from  College  Scholarship 
Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the  secondary 
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school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicant's  parents  are  re- 
quired to  execute  the  form  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $2  to 
College  Scholarship  Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The 
C.S.S.  analysis  of  this  confidential  statement  will  be  forwarded 
to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist  the  University  in  making 
a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

University  Competitive  Scholarships.  Each  year  approximately 
thirty-five  scholarships  are  awarded  to  high  school  seniors  on 
a  basis  of  College  Board  test  scores  and  the  student's  financial 
need.  They  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  or  colleges  at 
Duquesne  University.  Size  of  the  scholarship  will  be  determined 
by  individual  needs.  These  scholarships  may  be  renewed  each 
year,  provided  the  holder  has  maintained  a  "B"  average  (2.0). 

High  school  students  applying  for  competitive  scholarships 
must  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Secure  the  Application  for  Admission  forms  from  the  Office 
of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University.  Fill  out  the  application 
and  return  it  with  a  $10  non-refundable  application  fee  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

2.  Secure  a  Scholarship  Application  card  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Duquesne  University,  or  from  secondary  school 
principal  or  counselor.  Request  principal  or  counselor  to  cer- 
tify that  applicant  will  be  graduated  in  June  1961  in  the  upper 
fifth  of  the  class. 

3.  Return  the  Scholarship  Application  card  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Duquesne  University  before  February  4,  1961. 

4.  Secure  and  execute  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as 
previously  indicated. 

5.  Take  College  Board  Tests  in  the  senior  year  and  not  later 
than  February  4,  1961.  Duquesne  University  requires  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  only.  The  Writing  Sample  Exercise  is  rec- 
ommended, but  not  required. 

6.  Request  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward 
test  results  to  Duquesne  University.  (All  information  regarding 
College  Board  Tests  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592,  Princeton, 
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New  Jersey  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  examination 
desired.) 

The  recipient  of  the  General  Motors  Award  will  be  selected 
from  this  group  of  scholarship  applicants. 

Alumni  Scholarships.  The  University  Alumni  Association  makes 
available  annually  a  $100.00  scholarship  grant  to  a  competent 
and  deserving  student  in  each  of  the  undergraduate  schools. 

Allegheny  County  Scholarship  Association  Scholarship.  This 
scholarship,  judged  on  the  basis  of  need,  is  granted  to  an 
entering  Freshman  recommended  by  the  Association. 

Knights    of    Columbus,    Allegheny    Council    285,    Scholarship. 

This  $500.00  award  is  available  annually  to  children  of 
living  and  deceased  members  of  Allegheny  Council  285.  It 
is  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  special  competitive  examination. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  Scholarships.  These 
full-tuition  awards  are  granted  annually  by  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  and  the  University  to  caddies 
who  are  recommended  by  the  W.P.G.A.  and  the  University. 

The  South  Hills  Catholic  Women's  Club  Scholarship  Fund.   An 

annual  fund  of  $800  is  available  for  scholarship  assistance 
to  two  or  more  Catholic  students  from  the  following  schools: 
St.  Justin's,  St.  Mary's  of  the  Mount,  South  Hills  High  School, 
Dormont  High  School,  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School,  South  Hills 
Catholic  High  School,  Canevin  High  School,  St.  Francis 
Academy,  Elizabeth  Seton  High  School  and  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  for  Girls.  Eligibility  is  in  accordance  with  Univer- 
sity regulations.  The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  individual  financial  need. 

Pittsburgh  Edition,  TV  Guide  Scholarship.  This  $250  award 
is  granted  annually  to  an  entering  freshman.  The  winner  of 
this  award  is  chosen  from  the  scholarship  applicants  for  any 
school  within  the  University.  Interest  in  writing  for  television 
is  a  condition. 
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The  General  Motors  Corporation  Scholarships.  Under  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Plan  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Duquesne  University  awards  each  year  a  scholarship  ranging 
in  amount  from  $200.00  to  $2000.00,  depending  upon  the 
financial  need  of  the  recipient.  "Consideration  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  applicant's  high  school  academic  record, 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities,  a  well-developed 
psychology  of  responsibility  and  leadership  qualifications." 
Choice  of  the  recipient  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships and  Financial  Assistance.  Scholarship  recipients  under 
the  General  Motors  National  Scholarship  Plan  may  also 
choose  to  enroll  at  the  University. 

Founder's  Scholarships.  Given  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Strub  in 
memory  of  his  uncle,  The  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Strub, 
C.S.Sp.,  founder  of  Duquesne  University.  This  scholarship 
of  between  $250.00  and  $300.00  is  awarded  annually  on  the 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  need. 

Upperclassmen  Competitive  Scholarships.  Annually  the  Univer- 
sity awards  scholarships  to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination.  The  amount  is  determined  by  the 
financial  need  of  the  student.  Eligible  students  are  those  who 
have  maintained  a  cumulative  "B"  average  and  who  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  their  school. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 

Grants-in-aid  are  available  to  students  in  financial  need  who 
evidence  satisfactory  scholarship  and  high  promise  of  usefulness 
to  the  University  community  and  to  society  following  graduation. 
Eligibility  for  a  Grant-in-aid  requires  the  securing  and  filing  of 
a  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as  previously  outlined. 

General  Memorial  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $56,000.00  has  been 
contributed  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  Interest 
from  this  fund  is  used  for  grants-in-aid. 

Chilson  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $2,050.00. 

Chatkin  and  Lowenthal  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $1,200.00. 
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The  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss  Foundation.  This  foundation 
provides  a  number  of  grants  to  students.  This  Grant-in-Aid 
is  awarded  in  variable  amounts  according  to  financial  need 
and  academic  achievement.  This  Grant-in-Aid  is  open  to 
freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen. 

The  Katz  Foundation.  This  foundation  provides  an  annual 
grant  of  $500.00  to  be  used  toward  payment  of  tuition  of  an 
individual  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  University,  is 
worthy  of  outright  assistance.  This  Grant-in-Aid  is  open  to 
freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen. 

Tamburitzan  Awards.  These  twenty-four  full- tuition  remission 
awards  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  proficiency. 

^Faculty  Allowance.  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  ordinary  fees 
is  granted  to  full-time  faculty  members  and  graduate  as- 
sistants. Full  remission  of  tuition  is  granted  to  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters  of  full-time  faculty.  One-half  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  part-time  faculty  for  their  own  studies 
taken  at  Duquesne  University. 

^Employee  Allowance.  This  full-tuition  remission  award  is 
granted  to  full-time  employees  for  a  maximum  of  eight 
credits  in  evening  classes  per  semester. 

*A11,  regardless  of  category,  will  pay  the  Graduation  Fee,  the  Thesis  Binding 
Fee,  the  Private  Instruction  Fee,  the  Practice  Teaching  Fee,  and  the  Special 
Examination  Fee. 

Special  Allowance.  This  tuition  remission  award  is  granted  to 
brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  Consecrated  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  Perpetual  Vows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Province.  This  policy  holds  for  undergraduate  study 
only. 

Catholic  Lay  Cadet  Teachers  Allowance.  Fifty  percent  tuition 
remission  to  a  limit  of  60  semester  hours  is  granted  to  teachers 
under  the  Lay  Cadet  Teacher  contract  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  of  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese. 

Sisters'  Allowance.   Fifty  percent  remission  of  tuition  is  granted. 

Clergy  and  Brothers  Allowance.  Twenty  percent  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  to  all  members  of  the  clergy  and  others 
whose  tuition  expense  is  paid  by  a  clergyman.  This  allow- 
ance is  extended  to  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis. 
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Family  Allowance.  A  twenty  percent  remission  of  tuition  will  be 
granted  to  each  child  of  a  family  having  two  or  more  simul- 
taneously enrolled  at  the  expense  of  the  parents. 

Supervising  Teachers.  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  fees  limited 
to  two  courses  per  academic  year,  noncumulative,  is  granted. 

The  Backrach  Sanderbeck  Award.  An  Award  of  $250.00  will  be 
made  to  an  outstanding  senior,  majoring  in  Accounting,  who 
plans  to  undertake  graduate  work  at  this  Institution. 

A  number  of  students  in  the  University  are  recipients  of 
grants-in-aid  from  funds  contributed  by  educational,  profes- 
sional, industrial  and  benevolent  organizations.  These  organi- 
zations choose  the  recipients. 


LOANS 

A  limited  sum  of  money  in  various  student  loan  funds  is 
available  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  completed  at 
least  thirty  semester  hours  credit  at  the  University,  and  who 
meet  requirements  of  satisfactory  scholarship,  good  character, 
and  need  of  financial  assistance.  These  loans  are  granted  only 
for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  tuition. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Loans  under  provisions 
of  this  act  are  available  to  qualified  students.  Application 
forms  and  additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Admissions;  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pa. 

Women's  Guild  of  Duquesne  University.  This  loan  fund  of 
up  to  $100.00  is  available  only  to  qualified  upper  classmen. 
It  must  be  used  for  payment  of  tuition.   Further  details  may 

be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Du- 
quesne University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

ARMY  NURSE  PROGRAM 

Under  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  Program,  graduate  nurse  stu- 
dents within  one  year  of  completing  their  program  may  enroll 
in  the  Registered  Nurse  Student  Program. 
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Under  the  Department  of  the  Army,  basic  students  within 
one  of  two  years  of  completing  their  program  may  enroll  in  the 
Army  Student  Nurse  Program. 


NAVY  NURSE  PROGRAM 

Under  the  department  of  the  Navy,  basic  students  within 
one  year  of  completing  their  program  may  enroll  in  the  Navy 
Student  Nurse  Program. 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Opportunities  for  employment  on  and  about  the  campus  are 
available  to  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  and 
who  are  students  in  good  standing.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University. 
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SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

FACULTY 

Ruth  D.  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  R.N.,  M.A Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

Mary  W.  Tobin,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A.        Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
Blanche  M.  O'Donnell Secretary  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

TEACHING  STAFF 

Ruth  D.  Johnson,  Ph.B.,  R.N.,  M.A Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 

Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Grace  Frauens,  A.B.,  R.N.,  M.S Professor  of  Nursing  Education 

Director  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

Alice  C.  Feehan,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed Professor  of  Nursing  Educ, 

Director  of  Basic  Nursing  Program 

Regina  E.  Fusan,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  .  .  .  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Educ, 

Director  of  General  Nursing  Program 

Dorothie  E.  Collins,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A.  .  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Educ. 

Vera  S.  Donovan,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S Associate  Professor  in  Nursing  Educ. 

Mary  Virginia  Bortas,  R.N.,  B.S Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Margaret  M.  Gallagher,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed Instructor  in  Nursing  Educ. 

Irene  Sedlak,  R.N.,  B.S Instructor  in  Nursing  Education 

Donna  V.  Stewart,  R.N.,  B.S Assistant  Professor  in  Nursing  Education 

Eleanor  Suhrie,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.  Litt.  Assistant  Professor  in  Nursing  Education 

Esther  K.  Douglass,  A.B.,  M.S Lecturer  in  Social  Work 

Dorothy  M.  Faulk,  B.S Lecturer  and  Clinical  Instructor,  Diet  Therapy 

Florence  G.  Fralin,  B.S.,  M.S Lecturer  in  Nutrition 

Paul  Fugazzotto,  A.B.,  M.S.P.H.,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health 

Domenick  Maiello,  B.S.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health 

Bertha  M.  Most,  A.B.,  M.D Lecturer  in  Public  Health 

Mildred  L.  Mouw,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A Lecturer  in  Public  Health 

Lora  B.  Pine,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.S Lecturer  in  Social  Work 

Mathew  C.  O'Reilly,  B.S Lecturer  in  Public  Health 

John  T.  Stratton,  M.Ed Lecturer,  Interpersonal  Relations 

Ellen  B.  Swift,  R.N.,  B.S Lecturer  and  Instructor,  Nursery  School 

Irvin  R.  Vaughn,  B.A.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health 

Anne  B.  Wagner,  B.S.,  M.D.,  M.P.H Lecturer  in  Public  Health 

Gerard  Wolf,  B.S Lecturer  in  Pharmacy 
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(Special  Lecturers,  Special  Personnel,  Supervisors) 

Special  Lecturers 

Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D.,  and  Associates Lecturers  in  Medicine 

Leo  O'Donnell,  M.D.,  and  Associates Lecturers  in  Surgery 

R.  A.  D.  Gillis,  M.D.,  and  Associates Lecturers  in  Obstetrics 

James  A.  Gilmartin,  M.D.,  and  Associates Lecturers  in  Pediatrics 


Special  Personnel  and  Supervisors 

Sister  M.  Ferdinand,  R.S.M.,  D.Ed Administrator,  Mercy  Hospital 

Sister  M.  Paulinus,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S Director  of  Nurses  and 

Mercy  School  of  Nursing 

Sister  M.  Vincent,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.S Educational  Director, 

Mercy  School  of  Nursing 

Sister  M.  Charlotte,  R.N.,  B.S Director,  Nursing  Service, 

Mercy  Hosiptal 

Margaret  Daugherty,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Litt Director  of  Nursing  Service, 

Western  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic 

Alice  K.  deBenneville,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.P.H Director,  Visiting  Nurse 

Association  of  Allegheny  County 

Ethel  Russell,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.A Educational  Director, 

Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Allegheny  County 

George  E.  Martin,  M.D Medical  Director,  Marcy  State  Hospital 

Margaret  Cronin,  R.N.,  B.S Director  of  Nursing,  Marcy  State  Hospital 

Ellen  B.  Swift,  R.N.,  B.S Director,  Ellen  Swift  Nursery  School 

Betsy  Geltz.  M.S.  in  L.S Librarian,  Mercy  School  of  Nursing 

Sister  M.  Felicia,  R.N Supervisor,  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Margaret  Hayes,  R.N Supervisor,  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Supervisor,  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Elizabeth  McGowan,  R.N Supervisor,  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Beatrice  McGroarity,  R.N Supervisor,  Medical-Surgical  Nursing 

Sister  M.  Gonzaga,  B.S Supervisor,  Dietary  Department 

Sister  M.  Eugene,  R.N.,  B.S Supervisor,  Operating  Roorr 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

HISTORY  AND  ACCREDITATION 

The  School  of  Nursing  was  originally  a  unit  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
University  to  establish  its  schools  under  control  of  some  already 
organized  school.  On  March  15,  1937,  the  Department  of  Nurs- 
ing Education  was  given  the  status  of  a  separate  school  with  a 
dean  in  charge.  On  December  3,  1937,  the  State  Council  on 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  approved  the 
school  and  authorized  Duquesne  University  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing  Education  upon  graduates  in  course  of  the 
appropriate  curriculum. 

The  Basic  Nursing  Program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing.  This  accreditation  includes  approval 
for  beginning  positions  in  public  health  nursing.  It  is  also 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 

The  General  Nursing  Program,  for  graduate  nurses,  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing.  This  accredi- 
tation includes  approval  for  beginning  positions  in  public  health 
nursing. 

The  School  of  Nursing  continues  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  and  has  all  the  resources  of  the  University  at  its 
disposal.  Thus  the  student  may  avail  herself  of  the  facilities  and 
offerings  of  any  department  to  enrich  her  background  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Those  subjects  which  pertain  directly  to 
the  field  of  Nursing  are  offered  only  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

PHDLOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  School  of  Nursing,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University, 
embodies  as  its  own  the  aims  and  objectives  set  forth  as  those 
of  the  University.  The  specific  aim  of  the  School  of  Nursing  is 
to  prepare  young  women  for  professional  nursing. 

Nursing,  as  a  health  profession,  has  as  its  objective  health 
for  every  member  of  the  community.  The  professional  nurse, 
therefore,  must  be  well  versed  in  methods  of  health  promotion, 
disease  prevention,  reduction  of  disability,  care  of  the  sick,  and 
rehabilitation  and  readjustment  during  and  after  illness.  In  such 
care  she  deals  with  the  total  aspects  of  the  individual,  his  spir- 
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itual,  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  emotional  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  and  his  social  group.  She  must,  therefore,  have  a 
true  understanding  of  spiritual  and  social  values  and  their  effect 
on  health.  She  must  possess  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
skills  as  it  relates  to  health  and  illness.  She  must  be  able  to 
apply  this  knowledge  in  all  nursing  functions.  She  must  know 
how  to  use  the  various  community  agencies.  She  must  be  able 
to  work  effectively  with  patients  and  their  families,  with  co- 
workers and  with  allied  professional  personnel.  She  must  possess 
administrative  and  teaching  skills  that  she  may  be  able  to  effec- 
tively direct  auxiliary  personnel.  She  must  be  able  to  teach 
patients  and  families  in  order  that  continuing  health  practices 
may  be  assured. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  realization  of  professional  effectiveness,  the  School 
of  Nursing  has  included  in  its  programs  for  both  the  student 
who  wishes  to  become  a  nurse  and  the  graduate  nurse  both 
cultural  and  professional  courses  and  experiences.  Established 
guidance  services  and  an  organized  program  of  co-curricular 
activities  are  also  available  to  the  student. 

In  preparing  the  student  for  professional  nursing,  the  School 
of  Nursing  aims  to  guide  the  student  in: 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  in  order  that  she  may 
direct  herself  and  others  in  spiritual,  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
social  and  esthetic  aims  and  values. 

2.  The  development  of  a  well-balanced  personality  that  she  may  have 
command  of  herself  and  be  able  to  direct  effectively  and  work  in 
harmony  with  others. 

3.  The  development  of  a  deep  and  broad  understanding  of  our  social 
order  that  she  may  better  understand  her  patients  and  their  families 
and  the  community  resources  available  to  her  in  her  profession  and 
that  she  may  be  able  to  play  an  effective  role  in  community  affairs. 

4.  The  development  of  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  and  skills  that 
she  may  effectively  perform  prescribed  treatments  and  may  assist  in 
the  scientific  progress  of  the  profession. 

5.  The  development  of  basic  administrative  skills  that  she  may  ably 
direct  assisting  personnel  in  realizing  total  and  effective  nursing  care. 

6.  The  development  of  communication  and  teaching  skills  that  she  may 
be  able  to  teach  patients  and  their  families  and  auxiliary  personnel. 

7.  The  development  of  scholarship  and  appreciation  for  continued  pro- 
fessional growth  that  she  may  increasingly  contribute  to  the  com- 
munity's welfare. 

8.  The  development  of  the  habit  of  constant  self-evaluation  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  member  of  the  community  that  her  greatest  poten- 
tialities may  be  realized. 
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SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing 
are  the  same  as  for  the  other  undergraduate  schools  of  the 
University,  except  for  the  following: 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Basic  Nursing  Program 

The  candidate's  high  school  record  must  be  approved  by 
the  State. 

As  evidence  of  State  approval  the  candidate's  high  school 
record  must  be  evaluated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg.  A  Memorandum  of  Credit 
will  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  candi- 
dates who  have  completed  an  approved  four-year  High  School 
course.  This  memorandum  is  obtained  by  the  Admissions  De- 
partment. Before  completion  of  the  nursing  course  the  student 
must  obtain  a  Certificate  of  High  School  Study  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.   The  fee  for  this  certificate  is  $2.00. 

The  student  must  also  be  able  to  meet  the  health  standards 
as  determined  by  the  Physical  Examinations  given  prior  to  the 
clinical  experience  by  the  University  physician. 

Transfer  students  may  be  admitted  if  advanced  standing 
qualifies  them  for  the  proper  sequence  of  courses. 


Additional  Requirements  for  the  General  Nursing  Program  to 
be  Fulfilled  Before  Completion  of  the  First  Semester 

In  addition  to  the  University  admission  requirements  (see 
p.  18),  the  graduate  nurse  must  meet  the  following  professional 
requirements: 

1.  Present  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  School  of  Nursing  approved 
by  a  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  by  submitting  an  official  copy 
of  her  basic  course  in  nursing.  (Students  who  have  not  had  a  course 
in  Psychiatric  Nursing  with  correlated  clinical  experience  in  their 
basic  nursing  program  will  be  required  to  obtain  this  experience 
before  the  completion  of  their  last  30  credits.) 

2.  Present  evidence  of  registration  as  a  professional  nurse  in  one  state 
or  territory. 

3.  Present  a  recommendation  for  collegiate  study  from  the  director  of 
nursing  of  the  basic  school  of  nursing  from  which  she  was  graduated 
and/or  recommendation  from  her  present  employer. 
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4.  Complete  and  submit  the  University  School  of  Nursing  Application 
form. 

5.  Arrange  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  or  the  Director  of  the  General  Nursing  Program  if  applicant 
resides  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

6.  Take  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Graduate  Nurse  Qualifying 
Examination,  Plan  A,  before  admission  or  during  the  first  semester 
of  enrollment.  (Fee:  $10.00)  This  examination  may  be  taken  at 
any  testing  center  listed  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  Evaluation  Service.  A  copy  of  this  testing 
pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
along  with  an  application  card  and  envelope.  The  application  card 
must  be  signed  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  examina- 
tion results  will  be  sent  only  to  the  Dean. 


The  School  of  Nursing  reserves  the  right  to  require  such 
additional  examinations  or  measures  of  determining  eligibility 
for  admission  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  faculty. 

Advanced  standing  is  determined  on  an  individual  basis  by 
the  Credentials  Committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Nursing  offers  two  programs  for  the  education 
of  the  professional  nurse: 

The  Basic  Nursing  Program. 

The  General  Nursing  Program. 

THE  BASIC  NURSING  PROGRAM 

The  Basic  Nursing  Program  is  a  four-year  program  consisting 
of  eight  academic  semesters  and  three  summer  sessions.  The 
summer  session  at  the  end  of  the  first  academic  year  is  six  weeks 
in  length.  The  other  summer  sessions  are  eight  weeks  in  length. 
The  program  is  designed  for  the  student  with  a  high  school  or 
more  advanced  preparation  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  and  has 
the  aptitude  for  professional  nursing.  It  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  In  this  program  the  student 
will  pursue  studies  in  the  spiritual,  cultural  and  professional 
fields.  Since  it  is  important  that  the  young  woman  who  is  to 
render  professional  nursing  be  a  person  of  high  integrity  and 
sound  moral  character,  she  will  in  this  program  study  courses  in 
religion  and  ethics.  That  she  may  better  understand  herself  and 
others,  courses  in  psychology,  mental  health,  sociology,  history 
and  professional  adjustments  are  included.  That  she  may  think 
clearly  and  may  be  able  to  reach  others  through  sound  com- 
munication skills,  courses  are  also  included  in  Logic  and  English. 
The  courses  in  science  and  in  nursing  are  fundamental  also  to 
the  understanding  of  the  art  of  nursing  as  it  deals  with  compre- 
hensive care  for  the  total  patient. 

Some  of  these  courses  will  be  studied  in  the  first  two  years 
at  the  University  in  ordei  that  they  may  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  the  professional  courses  and  that  the  knowledge  may  be 
utilized  in  the  first  approach  to  the  patient.  While  in  the  clinical 
field  concurrent  courses  at  the  University  will  strengthen  and 
enrich  her  nursing  concepts  and  will  enable  the  student  to  accept 
professional  responsibility  in  the  curative,  preventive  and  re- 
habilitative phases  of  health. 

The  University  directed  practice  in  nursing  is  obtained  in 
four  Clinical  agencies.  The  nearby  Mercy  Hospital,  a  hospital 
of  over  seven  hundred  beds,  furnishes  the  field  for  the  Univer- 
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sity  directed  clinical  practice  in  medical  and  surgical  nursing, 
maternity  nursing,  and  nursing  of  children.  Theory  and  practice 
in  tuberculosis  nursing  will  be  obtained  at  the  Marcy  State  Hos- 
pital in  Pittsburgh.  A  directed  practice  in  public  health  nursing 
is  obtained  at  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Allegheny 
County;  Psychiatric  nursing  and  out-patient  nursing  under  the 
direction  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute and  Clinic  and  Falk  Clinic. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course  the  student  will  be  prepared 
for  beginning  positions  in  clinical  nursing  and  public  health 
nursing.  It  also  prepares  her  for  specialization  on  the  master's 
level.  She  should  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the  compre- 
hensive meaning  of  nursing  and  of  her  responsibilities  as  a 
mature,  professional  person  to  herself,  her  community  and  her 
profession.  She  will  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  examination 
for  registration  to  practice  nursing  given  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 


THE  GENERAL  NURSING  PROGRAM 

The  General  Nursing  Program  is  designed  for  the  graduate 
nurse  who  has  successfully  completed  a  three-year  basic  nursing 
program  and  who  wishes  to  attain  the  objectives  of  professional 
nursing.  It  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
and  prepares  the  nurse  for  beginning  positions  in  clinical  nurs- 
ing and  public  health  nursing.  It  also  prepares  her  for  later 
specialization  on  the  master's  level  and  for  effective  participation 
in  advancing  professional  and  community  affairs.  The  objectives 
are  achieved  through  guided  study  in  selected  cultural  and 
professional  courses  and  through  guided  clinical  experiences  in 
the  hospital  and  in  the  community. 


COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION  IN 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Comprehensive  Examinations,  covering  the  entire  field  of 
major  study,  must  be  passed  successfully  by  each  candidate 
before  she  may  be  recommended  for  a  degree. 

Each  student  will  be  notified  of  the  time  and  place. 
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Curriculum 
BASIC  NURSING  PROGRAM 

The  Four  Year  Program 


Cat.  No. 


Eng. 

Psych. 

Chem. 

101, 102 
103 
207, 208 

Biol. 

112 

Nursing 
Hist. 

103 
103, 104 

Rel. 

105, 106 

Music 

121, 122 

Nursing 
^Nursing 

112 

FIRST  YEAR 

Sem.  Hours 
Credit 

Course  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

English  Composition    3             3 

General   Psychology    3 

Principles  of  Chemistry    3             3 

General  Zoology    4 

Anatomy  and  Physiology    5 

Development  of  the  United  States 2            2 

Virtues  and  Christian  Living   1             1 

Eurythmics    1             1 

Orientation      0            0 

Nutrition      2 


17 


17 


Summer  Session 
(6  Weeks) 

Phil.  101  Logic     3 

Soc.  101  Introductory  Sociology     3 

Nursing     111  Professional  Adjustments    1 

7 


Eng. 
Biol. 

201,202 
151 

Rel. 

Nursing 
Nursing 
Nursing 

205, 206 
201 
202 
251 

Nursing 
Nursing 

204 
206 

SECOND  YEAR 

English   Literature    3  3 

Microbiology     4 

Revelation  and  the  Church   1  1 

Fundamentals  of  Nursing  4 

Pharmacology     3 

Educational  Psychology  and 

Measurements     4 

Medical  Surgical  Nursing  5 

Diet  Therapy   2 

**15  15 


Nursing     205 
Nursing     102 


Summer  Session 
(8  Weeks) 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing   5 

Ethics      3 


8 


*  Taken  at  Mt.  Mercy  College. 
**At  least  a  one  quality  point  average  is  required  by  the  end  of  this 
semester. 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Clinical  Practice  is  correlated  with  theory  throughout  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Year. 

Sem.  Hours 
Credit 
Cat.  No.  Course  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Nursing  302  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 5 

Nursing  300  Operating  Room  Nursing 1 

Nursing  305  Teaching  in  Nursing 2 

Nursing  440  Social  Work  and  Nursing 2 

Nursing  354  Introduction  to  Public  Health   3 

Nursing  306  Maternity  Nursing  or 

Nursing  307  Nursing  of  Children    3 

Psych.  360  Mental  Hygiene    3 

Soc.  306  The  Family    3 

Elective     3 


13 


12 


Nursing  306 
Nursing  307 
Nursing     455 


Summer  Session 
(8  Weeks) 

Maternity  Nursing  or 

Nursing  of  Children    

Principles  of  Management 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Nursing  450  Out  Patient  Nursing   2 

^Nursing  452  Principles  of  Psychiatric  Nursing 9 

Nursing  443  Public  Health  Nursing   

Nursing  436  Introduction  to  Public  Health  Nursing  . 

Nursing  453  History  of  Nursing  and  Professional 

Relationships  2 

Nursing  456  Senior   Seminar    

Nursing  451  Tuberculosis  Nursing 

13 


11 


The  regular  tuition  and  fees  pertain  for  the  Basic  Nursing 
Program  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Each  student  must  purchase  the  School  of  Nursing  uniforms,  approxi- 
mate cost  $40.00. 

A  special  health  examination  fee  of  $10.00  is  payable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  summer  session  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
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The  cost  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  courses  in  Psychiatric 
Nursing  and  Out-Patient  Nursing,  taken  for  transfer  of  credit,  is  $356.00. 

Cost  of  books  and  transportation  to  and  from  agencies  not  on  campus 
is  additional. 

The  cost  of  the  School  of  Nursing  pin  is  $12.50. 

The  above  costs  are  subject  to  change  with  changing  costs 
within  the  University  and  clinical  agencies. 

*  Taken  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Curriculum 

GENERAL  NURSING  PROGRAM 

Semester 
Hrs.  Credit  Total  Hrs. 
Cat.  No.  Title  Required     Required 

Professional  Courses   32 

N.  251     Trends  in  Nursing   2 

N.  354     Introduction  to  Public  Health    3 

N.  351     Interpersonal  Relations    3 

N.  353     Practical   Nutrition    2 

N.  402    Growth  and  Development  2 

N.  305     Teaching  in  Nursing   2 

N.  440    Social  Work  and  Nursing   2 

N.  441     Public  Health  Nursing  I   2 

N.  442     Public  Health  Nursing  II   2 

N.  443     Public  Health  Nursing  Practice    6 

N.  445     Clinical    Nursing    3 

N.  447     Clinical  Nursing  Practice    3 

Natural  Science    6 

Chem.     207, 208    Principles  of  Chemistry  or 6 

Phys.       207, 208    Principles  of  Physics    6 

Psychology  and  Education    7 

Psych.      103  General  Psychology    3 

Psych.     251  Educational  Psychology  and 

Measurements    4 

Social  Science   9 

Soc.  101  Introductory  Sociology     3 

Soc.  101  Elements  of  Economics   3 

Soc.  306  The  Family    3 

Philosophy     6 

Phil.        101  Logic     3 

Phil.        102  Ethics      3 

Theology  (Catholic  Students)    4 

Theol.     105, 106    Virtues  and  Christian  Living  ...  2 

Theol.     205, 206    Revelation  and  the  Church 2 

English      12 

Eng.         101, 102    English   Composition    6 

Eng.        201, 202    English  Literature    6 

History     4 

Hist.        103, 104    Development  of  the  United  States  4 

Electives     3  3 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH-COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual  prac- 
tice in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be 
provided.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

201,  202.  English  Literature.  A  course  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  English  literature,  to  familiarize  her  with  the 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  place  their  works  against  the  historical, 
social,  and  philosophical  background  of  their  times.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

410.  Audio-Visual  Aids.  An  evaluation  of  numerous  forms  of  audio- 
visual aids.  Each  student  is  required  to  compile  a  source  book  of  sensory 
aids  for  her  teaching  field.    Credit,  Two  hours. 


HISTORY 

103,  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settle- 
ments to  the  present.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


NURSING 

103.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  normal  human  body 
structure  and  function.  Laboratory  includes  physiological  experiments,  dis- 
section of  preserved  and  fresh  specimens,  and  a  study  of  microscopic  slides. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  112.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Five  hours.    Miss  Feehan. 

111.  Professional  Adjustments.  An  orientation  to  the  professional 
aspects  of  nursing.  The  course  will  assist  the  student  in  meeting  new  prob- 
lems and  in  establishing  correct  relationships  in  her  early  nursing  experience. 
Credit,  One  hour.    Miss  Feehan. 

112.  Nutrition,  Foods  and  Cookery.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
nutrition  and  food  preparation  for  individual  dietary  needs.  Lecture  and 
Laboratory.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Mount  Mercy  College  Staff. 

201.  Fundamentals  of  Nursing.  An  orientation  study  of  the  hospital 
and  other  community  agencies  to  develop  basic  health  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples in  preparation  for  nursing  responsibilities.  A  classroom  and  laboratory 
course  designed  to  develop  attitudes  and  ideals  desirable  in  a  nurse  and  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  apply  the  principles  of  comprehensive  patient  care 
under  competent  guidance  in  classroom  and  clinical  area.  Credit,  Four 
hours.  Mrs.  Collins  and  Associates. 

202.  Pharmacology.  A  course  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  nature,  action,  therapeutic  uses,  dosage,  toxicology,  technique  of  admin- 
istration and  preparation  of  commonly  used  drugs.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
Mr.  Wolf. 
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204,  205,  302.  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing.  This  course  is  designed 
to  assist  the  student  to  further  develop  her  understanding  of  comprehensive 
nursing.  It  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social  and 
biological  sciences  which  the  student  has  obtained  from  previous  courses. 
The  study  of  medical  and  surgical  conditions  includes  the  cause  and  nature 
of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  preventive,  therapeutic  and  rehabilitative 
factors.  Throughout  the  course,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  spiritual,  psycho- 
logical and  socio-economic  aspects  of  illness.  A  correlated  clinical  experience 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  become  self-directive  in  formulating 
and  executing  plans  for  meeting  individual  patient  needs.  She  is  guided  in 
this  experience  through  incidental  teaching  and  conferences.  Credit,  Fifteen 
hours.    Mrs.  Donovan,  Mrs.  Suhrie,  Miss  Gallagher  and  Associates. 

206.  Diet  Therapy.  A  study  of  the  application  of  underlying  principles 
of  nutrition  in  health  and  diseased  conditions.  In  a  clinical  experience,  the 
opportunity  for  the  actual  application  of  these  principles  is  afforded  to  the 
student.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Miss  Faulk. 

251.  Trends  in  Nursing.  This  course  deals  with  an  analysis  of  current 
developments  in  nursing  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  background, 
relationship  to  the  present  social  situation,  and  implications  for  future 
professional  progress.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Miss  Fusan. 

300.  Operating  Room  Nursing.  A  study  of  and  a  correlated  clinical 
practice  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  nurse  in  the  operating  room,  post- 
anesthesia recovery  unit,  and  in  the  preoperative  and  postoperative  nursing 
care  of  selected  surgical  patients.    Credit,  One  hour.    Miss  Sedlak. 

305.  Teaching  in  Nursing.  Philosophy,  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  their  application  to  the  teaching  of  individuals  and  groups 
by  the  nurse  in  hospital  and  community  situations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Miss  Johnson. 

306.  Maternity  Nursing.  A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability  to 
give  total  nursing  care  to  the  patient  throughout  the  complete  maternity 
cycle  in  the  home,  hospital  and  community.  Spiritual,  social,  economic  and 
psychological  aspects  of  pregnancy  are  emphasized.  A  supervised  twelve 
week  clinical  experience  including  clinical  conferences,  demonstrations  and 
clinics  is  given  concurrent  with  the  course.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Miss 
Bortas. 

307.  Nursing  of  Children.  A  course  designed  to  develop  the  ability 
to  give  complete  care  to  the  child  in  health  or  disease.  Growth  and  devel- 
opment is  included  as  an  integral  part  of  this  study.  Supervised  practice 
in  all  phases  of  child  care.  Play  activities  and  patient  teaching  experience 
are  stressed.  Planned  clinical  teaching  programs,  including  nursing  care 
study,  ward  conferences,  individual  conferences  and  incidental  teaching, 
continue  throughout  this  experience.    Credit,  Three  hours.    Miss  Stewart. 

351.  Interpersonal  Relations.  A  study  of  the  many  factors  of  person- 
ality which  influence  the  behavior  of  an  individual,  particularly  emphasizing 
the  phase  of  individual  adjustment  to  the  varied  relationships  that  confront 
the  nurse  in  her  professional  and  community  environment.  Content  is 
correlated  with  Psychology,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Sociology  in  order  to 
provide  a  complete  concept  of  the  well  adjusted  personality.  Credit,  Three 
hours.   Mr.  Stratton. 
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353.  Practical  Nutrition.  Review  of  nutrition  facts  and  their  impor- 
tance at  all  ages;  factors  influencing  food  habits;  exploration  of  ways  in 
which  nurses  can  help  families  and  individuals  apply  nutrition  information 
for  their  increased  health  and  happiness;  modified  diets.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
Mrs.  Fralin,  Mrs.  Bradford. 

354.  Introduction  to  Public  Health.  Development  and  essential  activi- 
ties of  health  agencies  at  the  several  levels  of  government  with  emphasis  on 
the  epidemiological  approach  to  disease  control;  introduction  to  biostatistics, 
bionomics  and  environmental  health.    Credit,  Three  hours.    Staff. 

402.  Growth  and  Development.  This  course  deals  with  the  physical, 
mental  and  social  development  of  the  child  through  adolescence  with  con- 
sideration of  problems  and  technics  in  child  health  supervision  and  parent 
counseling.    Credit,  Two  hours.   Dr.  Most. 

436.  Introduction  to  Public  Health  Nursing.  This  course  deals  with 
the  functions  of  the  public  health  nurse;  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  public  health  nursing  service  in  community  programs;  and  the 
general  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse.  Interrelationships  be- 
tween public  health  nursing,  hospital  nursing,  and  other  health  and  welfare 
services  are  studied.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Miss  Frauens. 

440.  Social  Work  and  Nursing.  Relation  of  the  social  aspect  of  nursing 
to  other  professional  social  services;  survey  of  organization  of  health  and 
welfare  services;  study  of  selected  social  work  methods  applicable  to  nursing 
with  particular  attention  to  interviewing.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Pine, 
Mrs.  Douglass. 

441.  Public  Health  Nursing  I.  This  course  deals  with  the  history  and 
development  of  public  health  nursing  and  the  study  and  critical  evaluation 
of  the  aims,  objectives  and  underlying  principles  involved.  Prerequisites: 
354,  353,  and  402.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Miss  Frauens. 

442.  Public  Health  Nursing  n.  A  study  of  the  application  of  public 
health  nursing  principles  in  the  major  services  of  a  public  health  program 
and  the  general  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse;  a  study  of  inter- 
relationships between  hospital  nursing,  public  health  nursing  and  other 
health  and  welfare  services,  given  concurrently  with  443,  Public  Health 
Nursing  Practice.   Prerequisite:  441.    Credit,  Two  hours.   Miss  Frauens. 

443.  Public  Health  Nursing  Practice.  Practical  experience  under  super- 
vision in  an  approved  generalized  public  health  nursing  agency.  Credit,  Six 
hours.    Miss  Frauens. 

445.  Clinical  Nursing.  A  course  designed  to  assist  the  student  in 
further  developing  her  understanding  of  the  general  and  scientific  principles 
basic  to  total  patient  care.  The  course  content  is  organized  around  selected 
patient  care  studies  in  order  to  provide  the  student  with  opportunities  to 
plan,  direct  and  evaluate  patient-centered  nursing  care  in  a  variety  of 
nursing  situations.  This  course  is  given  concurrently  with  N.  447  Clinical 
Nursing  Practice.    Credit,  Three  hours.    Miss  Fusan. 

447.  Clinical  Nursing  Practice.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  nursing  care  in  a 
variety  of  nursing  situations  with  groups  of  selected  patients  through  guided 
practice  in  a  hospital  unit.  The  clinical  areas  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual  student's  needs,  interests  and  abilities.  Individual  and  group 
conferences,  written  nursing  care  plans,  and  field  trips  are  included.  This 
course  is  given  concurrently  with  N.  445  Clinical  Nursing.  Credit,  Three 
hours.    Miss  Fusan  and  University  Clinical  Instructors. 
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450.  Out  Patient  Nursing.  A  combined  supervised  experience  and 
instruction  which  will  assist  the  student  in  the  further  development  of 
knowledge  and  skill  in  giving  comprehensive  patient  care  to  individuals 
with  disease  conditions  commonly  encountered  in  the  Out-Patient  Division. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    University  of  Pittsburgh  Staff. 

451.  Tuberculosis  Nursing.  University  directed  experience  in  the  care 
of  the  patient  with  tuberculosis.  Supervised  clinical  practice,  group  and 
individual  conferences,  and  clinics  are  utilized  to  increase  understanding  of 
the  patient  with  the  long-term  illness  and  to  develop  skill  in  the  nursing 
care  of  patients  with  tuberculosis.  New  concepts— treatment,  public  health 
aspects  and  rehabilitation  are  emphasized.  Credit,  One  hours.  Mrs.  Suhrie, 
Affiliation. 

452.  Principles  of  Psychiatric  Nursing.  A  study  of  psychiatric  nursing 
including  the  community  significance  of  mental  disorder,  personality  devel- 
opment and  maladjustment.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  field  trips.  Super- 
vised practice  in  the  application  of  principles  of  nursing  in  the  care  of  the 
psychiatric  patient.  Group  conferences,  demonstrations  and  nursing  care 
study.  Credit,  Nine  hours.  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic,  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Staff. 

453.  History  of  Nursing  and  Professional  Relationship.  A  course  de- 
signed to  assist  the  student  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  place  of 
professional  nursing  in  society  and  to  direct  the  young  nurse  into  participa- 
tion in  professional  and  community  activities  as  well  as  to  help  her  in 
planning  for  the  future.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Miss  Feehan. 

455.  Principles  of  Management.  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of 
management  with  emphasis  on  the  service  team.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Miss 
Feehan. 

456.  Senior  Seminar.  A  seminar  for  senior  students  during  a  concur- 
rent Medical-Surgical  clinical  experience.  The  concepts  of  comprehensive 
nursing  care  are  strengthened  through  study  and  discussion  of  a  variety  of 
clinical  situations.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Mrs.  Donovan,  Mrs.  Suhrie,  Miss 
Gallagher. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University.  The 
course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  morality  as 
determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course 
is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

251.  Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements.  The  genetic  approach 
to  mental  development;  the  laws  of  learning  and  the  principles  of  memory, 
motivation,  transfer  and  personality  development.  Measurement  in  the 
school  program  will  be  studied  coupled  with  basic  statistical  concepts  for  the 
functional  application  of  these  principles.  Required  for  all  types  of  state 
certification.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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360.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  implications  of  the  psychology  of  person- 
ality for  the  wholesome  development  of  personality,  and  for  the  prevention 
of  lasting  personality  disturbances.     Credit,  Three  hours. 


THEOLOGY 

105,  106.  Virtues  and  Christian  Living.  Principles  of  Morality;  Law 
and  Conscience;  Divine  Life  and  Supernatural  Virtue;  Virtues  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity;  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude  and  Temperance  and  the 
role  they  play  in  the  private  and  social  life  of  a  Christian.  Credit,  One  hour 
each  semester. 

205,  206.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  Revelation;  Miracles  and  Prophe- 
cies; Historicity  of  the  Gospels;  Christ  is  God.  Christ  founded  a  Visable 
Church;  Its  Marks:  Supremacy  and  Infallibility  of  the  Pope;  The  Roman 
Catholic;    The  Church  of  Christ.    Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

101.  Introductory  Sociology.  A  sociological  study  of  the  individual, 
the  social  self,  the  group,  society  and  culture,  interaction  in  the  group,  social 
processes  and  social  change.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  Elements  of  Economics.  A  course  in  basic  institutions  and  prin- 
ciples of  business  and  economic  life,  designed  for  students  whose  majors 
and  minors  are  not  in  the  fields  of  Social  Sciences,  or  Business  Administra- 
tion.   Offered  both  semesters.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Social  Problems.  A  systematic  study  of  selected  problematic  areas 
and  conditions  in  current-day  society.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

202.  Survey  of  Social  Work.  Historical,  descriptive  and  analytic  treat- 
ment of  the  various  branches  of  social  work  and  the  local  community 
resources  and  agencies  established  to  help  people  adjust  to  social  living 
requirements.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

306.  The  Family.  Various  aspects  of  family  living  in  a  modern  society. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 


SCIENCE 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey 
of  the  principal  animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical 
world.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  (Introductory  survey  not  intended  for 
science  majors.)     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
Recitation  with  lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does 
not  carry  credit  toward  a  chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Labora- 
tory, Two  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  various  Schools  of  the  University  (except  the  School  of 
Law)   are  offered  during  the  Summer  Sessions. 

1.  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in   Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
Physics  and  Mathematics. 

2.  Six   Weeks  Evening  Session  offers  courses  in  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
Commerce,  Finance  and  Management. 

3.  Six  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in  the  following. 

Accounting  Modern  Languages 

Business  Law  Music 

Classics  Nursing 

Commerce  Philosophy 

Economics  Political  Science 

Finance  Psychology 

History  Religion 

Management  Sociology 


Mathematics 


Music  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Business  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Library  Science  Education 
Guidance 
Speech  Correction 
Education  Administration 


For  information  on  course  schedules,  institutes,  fees  and  residence,  write: 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW  OFFICE 

706  Rockwell  Hall  -  600  Forbes  Avenue 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

Phone:   GRant  1-4600 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

1961  - 1962 

September  6,  Wednesday  Registration  for  First  Year  Students, 

Day  and  Evening. 

September  7,  Thursday Registration  for  Advanced  Students, 

Day  and  Evening. 

September  11,  Monday  Classes  Begin,  All  Students. 

November  1,  Wednesday   All  Saints'  Day,  Holiday. 

November  23,  24,  25,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday   Thanksgiving  Holidays. 

December  8,  Friday  Immaculate  Conception,  Holiday. 

December  23,  Saturday  Christmas  vacation  begins. 


1962 

January  8,  Monday   Classes  Resumed. 

January  27,  Saturday First  Semester  Ends. 

January  29   Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

January  30  to  February  3 Mid- Year  Examinations. 

February  5,  Monday Classes  begin  for  Second  Semester. 

February  17,  Saturday  Latest  Date  to  apply  for  degrees. 

April  19,  20,  21,  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday   Easter  Holidays. 

May  30,  Wednesday  Memorial  Day,  Holiday. 

May  31,  Thursday Ascension  Thursday,  Holiday. 

June  3,  Sunday  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 

June  15,  Friday  Second  Semester  Ends. 
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Rev.  Joseph  A.  Duchene,  C.S.Sp.  Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp. 


John  F.  Gannon 


Rev.  William  F.  Hogan,  CS.Sp. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSION  AND  STUDENT  STANDING 

Maurice  J.  Murphy,  Chairman 
Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.  Arnold  C.  Neva 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  CS.Sp.  Louis  Pollak 

Recina  E.  Fusan  Richard  S.  Seymour 

John  T.  Stratton 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  &  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Mitchell  L.  Borke  Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp. 

Vera  Donovan  Donald  E.  McCathren 

Frank  T.  Ebberts  Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Elizabeth  Wingerter 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  ACTIVITD2S 

Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Chairman 
B.  Kendall  Crane  Samuel  Meli 

Thomas  J.  Hogan  Joseph  R.  Morice 

Paul  Krakowski  Louis  E.  Skender 


COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  WELFARE 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Vera  Donovan  Margaret  G.  Hockswender 

Brunhilde  E.  Dorsch  Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 

Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D.  Louis  F.  Skender 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Charles  H.  Dym,  Chairman 
John  R.  Bassett  James  R.  Holcomb 

Helen  E.  Gradisar  Maurice  J.  Murphy 

Richard  Sharbaugh 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRE-MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fenner,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Rev.  Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp.  Peter  M.  Pucceti 

Andrew  J.  Kozora  Kurt  C.  Schreiber 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRE-PHARMACY  EDUCATION 

John  G.  Adams,  Chairman 
John  W.  Crowther  Kenneth  J.  Liska 

Oscar  Gawron  John  S.  Ruggiero 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 
PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
HISTORY 

Duquesne  University  is  conducted  and  controlled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Instituted  as  a 
college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  it  was  incorporated  in  1882 
under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College.  Upon 
obtaining  a  university  charter  in  1911  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  became  Duquesne  University. 

The  present  Schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Graduate  School. 

Duquesne  University  is  coeducational  in  all  its  schools. 

The  student  body  numbers  approximately  5,000  each  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher 
learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety,  body  and  soul.  It  believes  that  the  product  of  educa- 
tion is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts 
constantly  and  consistently  according  to  right  reason  and  with 
a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God.  Therefore, 
it  has  assembled  a  faculty  and  offers  a  program  that  gives  the 
student  the  advantages  of  a  sound  academic  training  in  con- 
formity with  a  Christian  way  of  life. 

PURPOSES 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  school  situated  in  an 
urban-industrial  community  and  admitting  both  men  and  women 
to  all  its  programs,  attempts  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
its  philosophy,  for  the  University  family  it  serves.  The  general 
aim  is  to  develop  and  form  a  student  of  high  character,  intellec- 
tual accomplishment,  emotional  and  social  maturity,  and  pro- 
fessional efficiency. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  achieve  this  aim  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  prin- 
ciples, ideas  and  values  which  form  the  fields  of  higher  learning. 
He  is  also  made  keenly  aware  that  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  is  a  dynamic  process  which  never  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Therefore  he  is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  quest  for 
truth  and  is  trained  in  the  techniques  and  requirements  of 
scholarly  research  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  and  grow 
in  the  respective  fields.  Vocational  and  avocational  preparations 
are  included  with  a  view  to  gainful  employment  in  later  life. 
The  student  also  is  made  aware  of  the  extent  and  values  of  his 
social  responsibility  and  the  means  for  becoming  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen.  Finally  he  receives  training  designed  to  develop 
personal  good  habits. 

The  University  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  student  in:— 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through 
an  understanding  of  spiritual  and  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  social  and  aesthetic  aims  and  values; 

2.  The  development  of  scholarship  and  continuous  profes- 
sional growth; 

3.  The  development  of  a  well-balanced  personality; 

4.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community; 

5.  The  development  of  a  genuine  American  attitude  through 
a  broader  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  culture. 

PROGRAM 

The  University  attains  this  aim  in  the  Colleges  (Schools)  by 
guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through 
a  concentrated  study  of  a  major  field  of  interest,  through  an 
organized  program  of  co-curricular  activities  and  through  estab- 
lished personnel  services. 

LOCATION 

The  main  campus  of  the  University  is  located  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  hilltop  just  above  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies, 
between  the  Liberty  Tubes  Extension  and  Mercy  Hospital.  It 
is  close  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  is  easily  reached  by  transportation  lines  leading  into 
the  city. 
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ACCREDITATION  -  MEMBERSHIP 

The  University  is  accredited  by  the  State  Council  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers. 

The  Colleges  (Schools)  of  the  University  hold  memberships 
in  numerous  educational  societies  and  associations. 
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FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 
CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel  adjoins  the  Administration  Building. 
Masses  are  said  at  appointed  hours  throughout  the  week.  Sev- 
eral Masses  are  offered  on  Sunday  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students  residing  on  the  campus.  Special  devotions  are  con- 
ducted on  feast  days.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  to 
all  students. 

LIBRARY 

In  the  University  Library,  which  is  housed  on  the  campus, 
students  have  direct  access  to  large  sections  of  the  general 
collection  and  to  the  special  collections  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  University.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Law  (Rockwell 
Hall)  is  separately  housed  and  administered. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  upon  presentation 
of  the  proper  identification,  are  accorded  borrowing  privileges 
at  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  They  may  also  use  the  reference 
facilities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  University  Librarian  they  may  have  access 
to  the  collections  of  more  than  one  hundred  special  libraries 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Undergraduates  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  University 
Library,  and  may  also  use  certain  reference  facilities  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  University  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  The  reading  room  in  Rockwell 
Hall  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  9:00 
P.M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

ACADEMIC  ASSEMBLIES 

The  Mills  Auditorium  is  the  scene  of  most  academic  assem- 
blies and  meetings  held  at  the  University.  This  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1000  also  accommodates  educational  and 
business  convocations. 

LABORATORIES 

Laboratory  space  is  reasonably  ample  and  well  equipped. 
There   are    six   buildings    on    campus    exclusively    devoted    to 
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Biology  and  Chemistry.  Two  are  used  solely  for  the  adminis- 
trative offices  and  laboratories  in  Biology  and  four  similarly 
occupied  by  administrative  offices  and  laboratories  in  Chemistry. 
One  of  these  is  entirely  devoted  to  Graduate  Chemistry.  Phar- 
maceutical laboratories  and  a  model  pharmacy  are  located  in 
Canevin  Hall.  A  Closed-Circuit  Television  Laboratory  is  located 
in  the  Administration  Building. 

CAFETERIA 

The  University  Cafeterias  are  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Canevin  Hall  and  in  Rockwell  Hall  where  students  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  and  services. 

GUIDANCE 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  located  in  the  Guidance  Building 
on  the  University  campus.  This  building  houses  the  offices  of 
the  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  the  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  Dis- 
pensary, the  Director  of  Testing,  and  the  Speech  Clinic. 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  extended  advise- 
ment services  for  students  in  the  University.  This  student 
service  includes  personal,  religious,  moral,  education,  vocational, 
social  and  medical  services  as  well  as  special  corrective  and 
remedial  services. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  University  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  future  of  its 
graduates  and  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  helping  them  to 
obtain  suitable  employment. 

The  Placement  Service,  located  in  Rockwell  Hall,  serves 
students  in  all  schools  of  the  University.  It  endeavors  to  create 
a  close  working  relationship  among  students,  employers,  faculty, 
and  administration.  Both  local  and  national  employers  are 
contacted  and  invited  to  examine  the  academic  backgrounds 
of  University-trained  personnel. 

Personal  attention  is  the  key  to  Placement  Service.  Upon 
registering  with  the  Service,  students  are  interviewed  by  the 
Director.  The  Service  also  provides  special  assistance  in  helping 
the  student  to  evaluate  himself,  prepare  for  job  interviews,  and 
to  be  as  selective  as  possible  in  choosing  employment  suitable 
to  his  capabilities. 
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BOOKSTORE 

The  University  Bookstore  is  located  in  Rockwell  Hall.  Stu- 
dents obtain  textbooks  and  supplies  at  this  store.  Other  related 
services  are  also  available.  Bookstore  hours  are:  8:30-4:30,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  8:30-12:00  on  Saturday.  In  addition, 
during  registration  week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings  until  7.  For  two  weeks  following  registration 
week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
until  7. 

THEATRE 

The  Campus  Theatre  is  the  scene  of  many  student  dramatic 
and  musical  presentations.  The  Red  Masquers,  a  student  dra- 
matic group,  produces  four  major  shows  and  the  School  of  Music 
presents  a  musical  and  many  recitals  during  the  school  year. 
It  is  also  used  by  The  Tamburitzans  who  have  a  national  repu- 
tation for  their  masterly  interpretation  of  the  music  and  dances 
of  the  Balkan  countries.  On  occasion,  the  University  Debating 
Society  holds  intercollegiate  debates  in  the  Theatre. 

RADIO  STATION 

Duquesne  University  has  its  own  FM  Radio  Station  on 
Campus,  WDUQ,  91.5  mcs. 

Faculty  members  and  students  of  departments  throughout 
the  University,  assisted  by  an  experienced  Director  and  trained 
personnel,  broadcast  a  wide  variety  of  programs  daily. 

STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

The  "Duquesne  Duke"  is  the  official  weekly  student  news- 
paper. Though  edited  and  published  by  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  it  includes  articles  and  news  items  submitted 
by  students  and  student  organizations  throughout  the  University. 

VETERANS 

Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment  procedures  at  the 
University  by  the  Veterans'  Service  Department  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  The  Veterans'  Advisor,  (Registrar's  Office),  acts 
as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans  on  matters  of  many  kinds, 
supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies  available 
to  veterans. 
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RECREATION 

The  Student  Lounge  Building,  located  near  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  houses  a  lounge  and  various  rooms  used  for 
student  gatherings  and  meetings. 

The  University  Gymnasium  is  available  for  recreational  use. 

Because  the  University  is  located  in  the  central  area  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  many  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation 
exist.  The  campus  is  convenient  to  legitimate  theatres,  concert 
halls,  and  museums. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  fosters  group  life  of  students  in  societies, 
clubs,  fraternities  and  sororities.  All  such  organizations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  student  government  plan  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

HEALTH 

The  University  Dispensary  with  a  Physician  and  two  full 
time  Nurses  in  attendance,  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Guidance  Building. 

Emergency  service  is  available  for  non-resident  personnel. 
Full  time  service  is  available  for  resident  personnel. 

Mercy  Hospital,  adjacent  to  the  campus,  is  available  for 
serious  medical  treatment.  Hospital  fees  are  not  covered  by 
the  University. 
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RESIDENCE 

MEN 
Reservations  by  men  applicants  for  room  space  in  converted 
residences  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Men  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy, 
$10  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the  remain- 
der, $25,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:  Single  Room  per  semester  $75.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 65.00 

Approximate  Board  per  semester 185.00 

Cafeteria  a  la  carte. 
Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off  campus 
without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 

WOMEN 

Assumption  Hall,  a  newly  erected  women's  residence,  accom- 
modates approximately  230  students.  Opened  for  occupancy 
September  20,  1954,  this  residence  contains  single  and  double 
rooms,  a  chapel,  a  dining  room,  a  recreation  room,  lounges, 
laundry  facilities  and  utility  rooms. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  off  campus  with- 
out permission  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Reservations  by  women  applicants  for  room  space  in  this 
Hall  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Women  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy 
$10.00  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the 
remainder,  $25.00,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:   Single  Room  per  semester $190.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 140.00 

Board  per  semester 185.00 

TERMS,  CONDITIONS  AND  SERVICES 

Applications  for  residence  should  be  made  immediately  upon 
notification  of  acceptance  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These 
will  be  considered  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 
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Housing  and  food  service  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the 
regular  registration  periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  registration  period  or  orienta- 
tion period. 

Food  service  begins  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  semester. 
Food  service  rates  do  not  include  Saturdays,  Sundays,  recesses 
at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Mid- Year  and  Easter.  Meals  had 
at  these  periods  are  paid  for  as  taken. 

No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where  withdrawal 
occurs  after  the  opening  of  class.  In  the  event  of  withdrawal 
board  will  be  refunded  pro  rata  relative  to  the  period  of 
residence. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  linen  rental  service  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $15.50  per  semester  or  $29.50  a  year. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  regular  School  Year  begins  on  the  date  designated  in 
the  University  Calendar.  It  occupies  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive 
of  vacations,  divided  into  two  semesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each. 

Late  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes  are  offered  for 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  degree  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  various  schools  of  the  University  (except  the 
School  of  Law)  are  offered  during  a  Summer  Session.  A  schedule 
of  these  courses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Sessions. 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any 
provision  or  requirement  during  the  term  of  residence 
of  any  student;  and  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any 
student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  is 
made  against  the  student. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Thomas  F.  Quinn,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  M.B.A Dean 

Elizabeth  M.  Scheib,  BA.,  MA.,  LL.B Law  Librarian 

Sally  Mrvos,  B.S Secretary 

Nancy  Karavlan  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 

FACULTY 

Gerald  Abraham   Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1951 
LL.B.  New  York  University,  1953 

Ernest  R.  Dell Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
LL.B.  Harvard  University,  1956 

J.  Paul  Farrell  Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  in  Ec.  Duquesne  University,  1927 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1929 

Howard  L.  Greenberger  Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 
LL.B.  New  York  University,  1954 

Gilbert  J.  Helwig Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1938 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

William  H.  Lacey  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1904 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1907 
LL.D.  Duquesne  University,  1940 

Leonard  H.  Levenson  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1935 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1944 

Louis  L.  Manderino  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  St.  Vincent  College,  1951 
LL.B.  Harvard  University,  1954 

Paul  E.  Moses Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1949 
J.  D.  University  of  Chicago,  1952 

John  E.  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  LaSalle  College,  1955 

LL.B.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1958 

S.J.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1959 

Edward  F.  C.  McGonagle Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  Princeton  University,  1947 
MA.  Yale  University,  1951 
LL.B.  Boston  College,  1957 

Thomas  J.  McManus  Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  in  Ec.  Duquesne  University,  1930 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1934 
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Thomas  F.  Quinn  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  Georgetown  University,  1936 
LL.B.  Union  University,  1941 
M.B.A.  Harvard  University,  1943 

Walter  A.  Rafalko Professor  of  Law 

B.S.  St.  Louis  University,  1942 
LL.B.  Boston  University,  1947 
LL.M.  Georgetown  University,  1953 

Daniel  L.  Rotenberg Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.  Indiana  University,  1953 
LL.B.  Indiana  University,  1955 

Elizabeth  M.  Scheib  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1932 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

Albert  C.  Shapira   Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1937 
LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1944 

David  Stahl  Lecturer  in  Law 

A.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1942 
LL.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 


LOCATION  AND  FACILITIES 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  on  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  floors  of  Rockwell  Hall,  600  Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 

This  building  was  completed  and  occupied  on  December  1, 
1958  and  represents  singularly  impressive  design  and  taste  in 
contemporary  law  school  facilities. 

Generous  provisions  for  classroom  space,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative offices  and  social  lounges  are  provided.  The  law  school 
quarters  also  include  the  Maurice  and  Laura  Falk  Moot  Court 
Room. 

Food  service  facilities  are  available  to  the  law  students  in 
the  building. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  John  E.  Laughlin  Memorial  Law  Library,  located  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  Rockwell  Hall,  consists  of  a  reading  room 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  one  hundred  and  eight  students,  an 
adjoining  stack  area,  adjoining  discussion  rooms  and  a  faculty 
library. 
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The  Library  has  a  collection  of  over  30,000  volumes  to  which 
substantial  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  collection 
includes  the  reports  of  all  the  states  prior  to  the  National  Re- 
porter System  and  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  complete  to 
date;  the  National  Reporter  System;  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  lower  federal  courts  and  reports  of  a 
large  number  of  the  federal  administrative  agencies;  the  English 
Reports,  Full  Reprint;  the  English  Law  Reports;  the  Law  Times 
Reports;  the  Commonwealth  Law  Reports;  Annotated  Reports; 
United  States  Statutes  and  codes;  complete  set  of  statutes  of  all 
the  states;  the  English  Statutes;  the  principal  American  and  Eng- 
lish digests  and  encyclopedias;  leading  treatises  and  textbooks; 
Shepard's  Citations  for  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  and  all 
units  of  the  Reporter  System;  a  periodical  collection  and  loose- 
leaf  services. 

The  Library  is  open  during  the  day  and  evening.  Books  and 
other  materials  do  not  circulate  and  must  be  used  in  the  library. 

HISTORY 

In  1911,  when  by  amendment  of  the  charter  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost  became  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity, the  School  of  Law  was  established.  It  received  its  first  class 
in  September  of  that  year  and  has  had  continuous  existence 
since  that  time. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  OBJECTIVES 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Law  believes  that  the  product  of  education 
is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  con- 
stantly and  consistently  in  accordance  with  right  reason  with  a 
view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional 
and  social  maturity  and  professional  efficiency.  It  understands 
that  the  adequate  preparation  of  a  student  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession involves  the  development  of  a  special  competency,  a 
special  character  and  a  special  disposition. 

The  particular  objectives  of  the  School  of  Law  are: 

1.    To  direct  and  assist  the  student  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  of  an 
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awareness  of  the  influence  of  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  on  particular  applications  of  such  principles; 

2.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  student  to  form  habits 
of  sound  judgment  based  upon  complete  analysis,  thor- 
ough research  and  proper  evaluation; 

3.  To  develop  facility  in  legal  research  by  acquainting  and 
familiarizing  the  student  with  the  proper  use  of  legal 
publications  including  the  various  citators,  digests,  ency- 
clopedias and  case  annotations; 

4.  To  develop  facility  in  legal  writing  through  the  prepara- 
tion of  legal  memoranda,  pleadings,  and  the  various  forms 
of  legal  documents; 

5.  To  awaken  in  the  student  a  proper  respect  for  civil 
authority,  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  a  deep  sense  of  justice, 
a  tempering  spirit  of  equity  and  an  enduring  habit  of 
fortitude; 

6.  To  engender  in  the  student  an  abiding  consciousness  of 
the  social  obligation  of  an  attorney  as  an  officer  of  the 
court  and  of  the  fiduciary  nature  of  an  attorney's  relation 
to  his  client  and  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual attorney  for  his  acts  whether  done  on  his  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  his  client. 

From  1911  through  June  1958,  the  School  of  Law  operated 
as  an  evening  law  school.  Beginning  in  September  1958,  the 
School  began  operating  both  day  and  evening  divisions. 

The  day  division  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  educa- 
tion for  those  students  who  wish  to  devote  their  full  time  to  the 
study  of  law.  The  School  does  not  encourage  any  outside  em- 
ployment in  the  case  of  day  students,  since  it  is  expected  that, 
in  each  case,  the  full  time  of  the  student  will  be  devoted  to 
requirements  of  law  study. 

The  evening  division  will  continue  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  past  and  is  designed  primarily  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  law  to  those  men  and  women 
in  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  who,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  other  occupations,  are  unable  to  devote  substantially  all  their 
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working  time  to  the  study  of  law  and  who  wish  to  fit  themselves 
to  engage  in  its  practice. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  stresses  the  fact  that  standards  of 
admission  and  continuance  of  students  will  be  identical  in  both 
divisions,  as  well  as  consistent  with  past  practices  and  policies. 


ACCREDITATION 

The  School  of  Law  is  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners. 

In  February  1960  the  American  Bar  Association  provision- 
ally approved  the  School  of  Law. 
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ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

To  qualify  for  admission,  an  applicant 

1.  Must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

3.  Must  be  the  holder  of  a  satisfactory  degree  from  Duquesne 
University  or  from  any  other  college  or  university  recom- 
mended by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners and  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.* 

4.  Must  be  eligible  for  registration  as  a  law  student  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

5.  Must  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  administered 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

6.  Must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Law. 

PRE-LEGAL  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Law  does  not  require  specific  pre-legal  studies. 
The  transcript  of  the  applicant's  undergraduate  work,  however, 
must  show  that  his  curriculum  contained  cultural  subjects  equal 
to  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  of  semester  hours'  credits 
required  for  the  degree. 

REGISTRATION  WITH  THE  STATE  BOARD 
OF  LAW  EXAMINERS 

It  is  important  that  those,  contemplating  the  study  of  law, 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  write  immediately 
to  Miss  Mathilda  H.  Remmert,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Law  Examiners,  616  Quaker  City  Federal  Building,  20  South 
Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  for  information  concerning 
registration  with  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 


*  A  limited  number  of  applicants  for  admission  who  do  not  possess  a 
satisfactory  degree  from  an  approved  college  or  university  but  who  are 
possessed  of  such  general  education,  experience  and  training  as  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty,  adequately  equipped  them  to  engage  successfully  in 
the  study  of  law  despite  the  lack  of  the  required  college  credits,  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students.  Special  students  are  required  to  take  the  entire 
course  under  the  same  standards  and  conditions  as  the  regular  students. 
They  are  not,  however,  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Upon 
completion  of  the  full  course,  they  are  entitled  to  Certificates  of  Completion. 
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LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSION  TEST 

All  applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  take  the  Law 
School  Admission  Test  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service.  The  test  is  designed  to  measure  specific  aptitudes  closely 
related  to  success  in  the  study  of  law.  The  results  of  the  test  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  applicant's  college  record  in 
determining  his  eligibility  for  admission.  Application  blanks  for 
the  test,  together  with  complete  details  about  its  administration, 
as  well  as  practice  questions,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Law  School  Admission  Test,  Educational  Testing  Service,  20 
Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Applications  to  take  the 
test,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $10.00  must  be  received  in  the  office 
of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  test  is  given.  The  test  will  be  given  at 
many  points  throughout  the  country.  For  students  applying  for 
admission  for  the  academic  year  1961-1962,  the  remaining  test 
dates  are  April  15,  1961  and  August  5,  1961.  For  admission 
during  the  year  1962-1963,  information  concerning  testing  dates 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  Appli- 
cants taking  the  test  should  indicate  on  the  test  application  form 
that  their  scores  should  be  reported  to  the  Duquesne  University 
School  of  Law.  Results  will  also  be  sent  to  such  other  Law 
Schools  as  the  applicant  may  designate.  Merely  directing  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  to  send  a  copy  of  the  score  to  the 
Duquesne  University  School  of  Law  is  not  an  application  for 
admission  to  the  school.  An  application  for  admission  to  this 
school  must  be  made  as  set  forth  under  Procedure  for  Admission. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  first  year  class  who  has 
begun  the  study  of  law  at  another  law  school  will  be  admitted 
only  if,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  above  requirements  for  ad- 
mission, he  is  in  good  standing  at  that  law  school,  is  eligible  to 
return  there,  and  to  advance  without  condition. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  any  other  than  the  first  year 
class  who  has  begun  the  study  of  law  at  another  law  school  must, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
first  year  class,  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  in 
regular  attendance  for  the  number  of  years  for  which  credit  is 
asked  at  a  law  school  whose  standing  is  satisfactory  to  the  faculty 
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of  this  school  and  of  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  entire 
course  of  study  required  in  that  institution  during  those  years. 
Only  those  applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  present  work 
from  law  schools  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
will  be  considered  for  said  advanced  standing,  all  other  condi- 
tions having  been  fulfilled. 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  circumstances  require  in  order  to  adjust  the  courses  of 
study. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applications  for  admission  to  either  the  day  or  evening 
division  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  706 
Rockwell  Hall,  600  Forbes  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  Applications 
for  admission  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  February 
1st.   Students  are  admitted  only  in  September. 

1.  Application  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  application 
form  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

2.  Official  transcripts  of  all  collegiate  and  professional  study 
must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
by  the  registrar  of  each  institution  attended.  A  transcript 
must  be  received  from  each  institution  attended,  includ- 
ing any  attended  during  summer  sessions,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  transcript  of  the  last  institution 
attended  lists  the  record  at  the  other  institutions  and 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  credit  was  received.  Tran- 
scripts and  other  documents  accepted  toward  admission 
become  the  property  of  the  School  of  Law. 

3.  A  personal  interview  may  be  required  before  an  applica- 
tion is  accepted. 

4.  After  the  application  and  all  transcripts  have  been  re- 
ceived and  the  results  of  the  Admission  Test  have  been 
reviewed,  the  applicant  will  be  notified  by  mail  of  the 
decision  upon  his  application  and  if  his  application  has 
been  accepted,  he  will  be  provided  with  information 
regarding  registration. 

CATEGORDZS  OF  STUDENTS 

As  a  professional  school,  the  School  of  Law  admits  only  those 
who  intend  to  complete  the  entire  course  for  the  purpose  of 
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engaging  in  the  practice  of  law.  Consequently,  students  are  not 
admitted  to  take  single  courses.  Students  are  not  admitted  to 
audit  courses. 

Beginning  students  are  admitted  only  to  take  the  full  first- 
year  schedule  of  courses. 

A  student  who  has  completed  his  first  year  may,  for  good 
cause,  petition  the  faculty  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part-time 
schedule.  In  the  event  the  student  is  permitted  to  take  a  part- 
time  schedule,  he  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work  of  each 
scholastic  year  before  being  permitted  to  advance  to  the  next 
scholastic  year. 

REGISTRATION 

A  registration  period,  as  indicated  in  the  School  of  Law 
calendar,  precedes  each  semester.  All  students  must  register  in 
person.  Within  thirty  (30)  days  after  registration,  each  student 
must  submit  a  passport-size  photograph  for  the  permanent 
record. 

Registration  for  the  School  of  Law  is  held  in  the  office  of 
the  School  of  Law,  Rockwell  Hall,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  Day  Division  offers  a  full  time  program  requiring  three 
years  of  study  and  the  successful  completion  of  eighty-six   (86) 
credit  hours. 

The  Evening  Division  offers  a  part  time  program  requiring 
four  years  of  study  and  the  successful  completion  of  eighty-two 
(82)  credit  hours. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year  consists  of  two  semesters,  fall  and  spring. 
No  summer  session  is  conducted  in  either  division. 

CLASS  HOURS 

In  the  Day  Division,  classes  are  conducted  during  daytime 
hours,  chiefly  before  noon,  and  from  Monday  through  Friday. 
During  occasional  semesters  of  a  student's  three  year  study 
period,  there  will  be  Saturday  classes. 

In  the  Evening  Division,  classes  are  conducted  five  evenings 
a  week  from  5:30  P.M.  to  7:30  P.M. 
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SHALOM  MOOT  COURT  AWARDS 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ben  Paul  Brasley,  resident  of 
Pittsburgh  and  member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar,  the 
Shalom  Moot  Court  Awards  are  given  to  the  winning  students 
in  the  annual  moot  court  competition.  Both  appellate  argu- 
ments and  jury  trials  are  held  over  the  course  of  the  year.  All 
Second  Year  Day  and  Third  Year  Evening  students  are  required 
to  participate  in  the  appellate  arguments;  all  senior  students  in 
both  Day  and  Evening  Divisions  of  the  School  of  Law  are  required 
to  participate  in  the  jury  trials.  These  trials  and  appellate  argu- 
ments are  carried  on  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  eliminations, 
resulting  in  a  final  prize  argument  and  a  final  prize  jury  trial. 
The  sum  of  $200  is  divided  among  the  winning  participants. 

THE  LAWYERS  TITLE  AWARD 

The  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corporation  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, has  made  available  a  prize  of  $100,  given  to  the  graduating 
senior  who  has  achieved  the  highest  marks  in  the  courses  in  real 
property.  The  winner  of  this  prize  each  year  will  be  the  person 
whose  cumulative  average  in  the  required  real  property  courses 
is  the  highest  among  those  students  who  graduate. 

THE  AMERICAN  JURISPRUDENCE  AWARDS 

The  American  Jurisprudence  Awards  are  book  prizes  awarded 
annually  to  the  students  receiving  the  highest  grades  in  various 
law  school  courses.  Given  by  Lawyers  Cooperative  Publishing 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York  and  Bancroft-Whitney  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  California. 

NACCA  AWARDS 

The  National  Association  of  Claimants  Compensation  Attor- 
neys has  set  up  an  award  in  the  amount  of  $100,  to  be  given  to 
the  student  who  excels  in  Torts  during  the  current  year. 

STUDENT  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Bar  Association  was  organized  in  1959,  and 
under  a  Constitution  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  student  body,  all 
students  in  the  Duquesne  University  School  of  Law  form  an 
integrated  association.     All  classes  of  both  schools,   Day  and 
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Evening,  have  representatives  among  the  officers  and  standing 
committees  of  the  Association. 

Student  representatives  are  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Student  Association,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

The  Student  Bar  Association  maintains  liaison  between  stu- 
dents and  Faculty;  it  conducts  informal  lectures  at  which 
addresses  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar;  and 
sponsors  social  activities  of  the  student  body  such  as  smokers, 
sports  competitions  and  dances. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  provision  or 
requirement  during  the  term  of  residence  of  any  student;  and 
to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any  student  whose  conduct  at  any 
time  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  University  even  though  no  specific 
charge  is  made  against  the  student. 

1.  Class  Attendance:  Regular  attendance  at  all  classes  is 
required.  The  registration  of  any  student  whose  attendance  is 
irregular  may  be  cancelled. 

2.  Examinations:  Written  examinations  are  held  at  the  com- 
pletion of  each  course  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  faculty 
deems  proper.  A  student  whose  absences  are  excessive  will  not 
be  permitted  to  take  the  examinations.  A  student  who  is  not 
permitted  to  take  the  examinations  will  receive  no  credit, 

3.  *  Grading:  The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

Grade  Quality  Points 
A  4 

B  3 

C  2 

D  1 

F  0 

4.  Scholastic  Standing: 
a.  Passing: 

*  For  grading  system  in  effect  prior  to  academic  year  1960-1961,  consult 
Bulletin  for  1960-1961. 
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The  minimum  passing  grade  for  any  course  is  D.  Any  stu- 
dent who  fails  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  hours  attempted 
in  any  year  will  be  dismissed  from  Law  School  regardless 
of  cumulative  quality  point  average. 

b.  Quality  Point  Average: 
The  quality  point  average  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  hours  times  the  number  of  points,  the  latter 
dependent  upon  the  grade  which  is  achieved  in  a  given 
course.  The  average  is  determined  by  adding  the  total 
number  of  points  for  all  courses  taken  and  dividing  this 
figure  by  the  total  number  of  hours  attempted. 

The  minimum  graduation  requirement  is  a  quality  point 
average  of  2.0.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement,  at 
all  other  times,  is  also  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0  with 
the  proviso  as  follows:  If  a  student  achieves  a  quality 
point  average  of  1.8  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  law 
studies  in  either  Day  or  Evening  Divisions,  he  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  permitted  to  continue.  In 
any  case,  he  must  achieve  the  aforementioned  quality 
point  average  of  2.0  by  the  end  of  his  second  year  in 
either  Division  of  the  School. 

c.  Reexaminations: 

(1)  Any  student,  who  fails  to  pass  any  course  but  has  a 
satisfactory  cumulative  quality  point  average  (failing 
grades  included),  will  be  required  to  remove  the  failure 
by  submitting  to  a  reexamination  in  the  course  failed 
prior  to  registration  for  the  next  succeeding  fall  term. 
If  the  student  passes  the  reexamination,  the  new  grade 
obtained  will  be  substituted  for  the  failing  grade. 

(2)  A  senior  student  who  fails  to  pass  any  course  or 
courses  will  not  be  permitted  a  reexamination.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Committee,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  repeat  the  course  or  courses  failed  and  take 
the  examination  given  for  that  course  or  courses. 

(3)  If  a  student  fails  to  pass  any  reexamination  or  a 
repeated  course  (for  a  senior),  he  will  not  be  eligible 
for  further  study  or  graduation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
regardless  of  cumulative  quality  point  average. 
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d.  The  Faculty  Committee  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon 
petition  of  the  student  may  review  the  case  of  any  student 
who  has  been  dropped  from  School  under  these  rules. 
The  action  of  the  Faculty  Committee  in  any  such  case 
shall  be  final. 


GRADUATION 

1.  General  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  must  be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have 
paid  all  indebtedness  to  the  University;  must  have  made  formal 
application  for  the  degree  at  the  office  of  the  School  of  Law 
prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the  School  of  Law  calendar;  must 
have  been  recommended  for  the  degree  by  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Law;  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate  and  Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

2.  Scholastic  Requirements:  The  candidate  for  the  degree 
must  have  successfully  completed  all  the  courses  of  his  degree 
program;  must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D  and  have  a  cumulative 
quality  point  average  of  2.0;  must  have  completed  the  last  year's 
work  in  residence;  must  have  successfully  passed  any  comprehen- 
sive examination(s)  which  he  may  have  been  required  to  take; 
must  have  given  evidence  of  having  fulfilled  all  reading  require- 
ments which  he  has  been  assigned. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  tuition  and 
fees  herein  stated  at  any  time  without  notice. 

Matriculation  Fee   $    5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  entering  the  Duquesne 
University  School  of  Law  for  the  first  time  and  is  payable 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

Tuition  Fee,  Day  Division  (per  semester)   $350.00 

Tuition  Fee,  Evening  Division  (per  semester)  $250.00 

The  Tuition  Fee  is  due  and  payable  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration for  each  semester. 

Acceptance  Deposit:  Applicants  who  are  accepted  to  the 
first  year  class  in  the  School  of  Law  are  required  to  forward 
an  acceptance  fee  of  $35.00  (Day  Division)  and  $25.00 
(Evening  Division),  within  2  weeks  after  notice  of  acceptance 
for  admission.  The  purpose  of  this  deposit  is  to  validate 
the  acceptance  and  to  hold  a  place  in  the  class  for  the  enter- 
ing student.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  will  be  credited  to 
the  first  term's  tuition  if  the  student  registers  at  the  time 
provided  for  the  registration  of  entering  students;  otherwise 
the  deposit  is  forfeited. 

Graduation  Fee   $  20.00 

The  graduation  fee  is  payable  at  the  time  application  is 
made  for  the  degree. 

Late  Registration  Fee   $    5.00 

A  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  tuition  if  registration  is  not 
completed  within  the  registration  dates  specified. 

Student  Bar  Association  Fee  (per  semester)  $    2.00 

Membership  dues  of  $2.00  are  payable  by  the  students  in 
the  Dean's  Office  at  the  time  of  registration. 

A  student  who  is  in  debt  to  the  University  at  the  end  of  any 
semester  is  not  entitled  to  take  examinations,  or  to  re-register, 
or  to  receive  an  official  transcript  of  his  credits  from  the  Regis- 
trar until  his  indebtedness  has  been  discharged. 


DEFERRED  PAYMENTS 

The  School  of  Law  occasionally  grants  the  privilege  of  de- 
ferring a  portion  of  the  tuition  beyond  the  regular  payment 
dates.   There  is  a  3%  service  charge  for  this  privilege. 
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WITHDRAWALS 

A  student  is  considered  in  attendance  until  he  has  received 
permission  in  writing  to  withdraw.  Such  permission  to  withdraw 
will  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  only  after  written 
request  for  such  permission  has  been  made  and  only  for  reasons 
deemed  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

Permission  to  withdraw  will  not  be  granted  to  any  student 
who  has  not  fulfilled  all  his  obligations  to  the  University. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  for  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semestei 
is  entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition,  provided  that  he 
requests  such  refund  at  the  time  of  his  withdrawal.  Fees  are  not 
refundable. 


Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

1st    Week 80%  4th  Week  40% 

2nd  Week 80%  5th  Week  20% 

3rd  Week  60% 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  of  instruction  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
The  following  are  the  courses  currently  offered.  Schedules  show- 
ing courses  to  be  offered,  class  hours,  and  books  to  be  used  will 
be  distributed  upon  registration.  Students  should  not  buy  books 
before  registering  for  the  year. 


DAY  DIVISION 


First  Year 

Business  Organizations  I  ....  2 hrs. 

Civil   Procedure    4  hrs. 

Contracts     6  hrs. 

Criminal  Law    3  hrs. 

Legal  Research   1  hr. 

Property  I    5  hrs. 

Torts    5  hrs. 


Second  Year 

Appellate  Practice   1  hr. 

Business  Organizations  II    . .  4  hrs. 

Constitutional  Law    4  hrs. 

Decedents'  Estates 4  hrs. 

Domestic  Relations    2  hrs. 

Equitable  Remedies 3  hrs. 

Evidence    4  hrs. 

Property  II  2  hrs. 

Property   III    2  hrs. 

Trusts    3  hrs. 

Electives    3  hrs. 


Third  Year 

Commercial  Transactions  I  . .  3  hrs. 
Commercial  Transactions  II     3  hrs. 

Conflict  of  Laws  3  hrs. 

Secured  Transactions 2  hrs. 

Pa.  &  Federal  Civil  Procedure  4  hrs. 

Trial  Technique 1  hr. 

Electives    12  hrs. 


Electives 

Administrative  Law  2  hrs. 

Estate   Planning    2  hrs. 

Labor    Law    3  hrs. 

Legal   History    2  hrs. 

Municipal  Corporations   ....  2  hrs. 

Taxation     4  hrs. 

Trade  Regulations  3  hrs. 


EVENING  DIVISION 
First  Year 

Civil   Procedure    4  hrs. 

Contracts     6  hrs. 

Property  I 5  hrs. 

Torts    5  hrs. 


Second  Year 

Business  Organizations  I  ....  2  hrs. 

Business  Organizations  II  ...  4  hrs. 

Criminal  Law    3  hrs. 

Equitable  Remedies 3  hrs. 

Legal  Research    1  hr. 

Property   II    2  hrs. 

Property  III 2  hrs. 

Trusts    3  hrs. 


Third  Year 

Appellate  Practice    1  hr. 

Commercial  Transactions  I,  II  6  hrs. 

Constitutional  Law    4  hrs. 

Decedents'  Estates    4  hrs. 

Domestic  Relations    2  hrs. 

Evidence    4  hrs. 


Fourth  Year 

Administrative  Law  2  hrs. 

Conflict  of  Laws   3  hrs. 

Secured  Transactions 2  hrs. 

Labor  Law   3  hrs. 

Municipal  Corporations     ...  2  hrs. 

Pa.  &  Federal  Civil  Procedure  4  hrs. 

Taxation  4  hrs. 

Trial  Technique 1  hr. 
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PITTSBURGH  19,  PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1961-1962 

SUMMER  SESSION  -  1961 

June  9  (Friday)  9:00-4:00    ) 

June  10  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    {Registration:   Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June  12  (Monday)    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  22  (Thursday)  1:00-7:00    \ 

June  23  (Friday)  9:00-4:00       Registration:   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Eve- 

J  ,  v  ;/  i      ning  Session. 

June  24  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon     )  & 

June  26  (Monday)     Six    Weeks    Day    and    Evening    Session 

Begins. 

June  30  (Friday)  Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  Au- 
gust Candidates. 

August  4  (Friday)     Summer  Sessions  End:   Commencement. 


FALL  SEMESTER  -  1961-1962 

September  11  (Monday)  1:00-3:00  } 

September  12  (Tuesday)  1:00-3:00  ^  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  11  (Monday)  4:00-7:00  ) 

September  12  (Tuesday)  4:00-7:00  [  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

September  13, 14,15,  9:00-3:00    \ 

(Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday)        >  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
September  16  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon  j 

September  18  (Monday)    Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  23  (Saturday)     Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

September  30  (Saturday) Latest  Date  to  apply  for  degrees:   Jan. 

Candidates. 

November  1  (Wednesday)     All  Saints'  Day:  Holiday. 

November  6  (Monday)    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  22  (Wednesday)     Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  27  (Monday)     Classes  Resumed. 

December  8  (Friday)    Immaculate  Conception:  Holiday. 

December  18  (Monday)     Christmas    Vacation    begins    after    last 

class. 

January  3  (Wednesday)     Classes  Resumed. 

January  22  (Monday)     Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  27  (Saturday)    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER  -  1962 

January  30  (Tuesday)  1:00-3:00  ) 

January  31  (Wednesday)  1:00-3:00  [  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

January  30  (Tuesday)  4:00-7:00  ) 

January  31  (Wednesday)  4:00-7:00  J  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

February  1,2  9:00-3:00     \ 

(Thursday,  Friday)  1  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February  3  (Saturday)      9:00-Noon    ) 

February  5  (Monday)     Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  10  (Saturday)    Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  17  (Saturday)     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees: 

June  Candidates. 

March  26  (Monday)     Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  18  (Wednesday)      Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  24  (Tuesday)  Classes  Resumed. 

May  24  (Thursday)    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  26  (Saturday)    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  30  (Wednesday)     Memorial  Day:  Holiday. 

May  31  (Thursday)    Ascension  Thursday:  Holiday. 

June  3  (Sunday)    Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commence- 
ment Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION  -  1962 

June  8  (Friday)  9:00-4:00    ) 

June  9  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June  11  (Monday)     Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  21  (Thursday)  1:00-7:00    \ 

June  22  (Friday)  9:00-4:00     >  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Eve- 

June  23  (Saturday)  9:00-Noon    )     ning  Session. 

June  25  (Monday)  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Be- 
gins. 

June  29  (Friday)     Latest  date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  3  (Friday)   Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


Registration  is  conducted  during  the  days  listed  in  the  above  calendar. 
Only  by  rare  exception,  by  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  on  payment  of  a  penalty 
will  late  registration  be  permitted. 

September  1 1  (Monday)    \  Removal  of  I  or  X  grades  awarded  June 

September  12  (Tuesday)     {     or  August,  see  schedule  of  courses  for 

)     specific  hours. 

January  30  (Tuesday)    J  Removal  of  I  or  X  grades  awarded  Janu- 

January  31  (Wednesday)  [     arY»  see  schedule  of  courses  for  specific 

)      hours. 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 
PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 
HISTORY 

Duquesne  University  is  conducted  and  controlled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Instituted  as  a 
college  of  arts  and  letters  in  1878,  it  was  incorporated  in  1882 
under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College.  Upon 
obtaining  a  university  charter  in  1911  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  became  Duquesne  University. 

The  present  Schools  of  the  University,  all  offering  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  are  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Graduate  School. 

Duquesne  University  is  coeducational  in  all  its  schools. 

The  student  body  numbers  approximately  5,000  each  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher 
learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety,  body  and  soul.  It  believes  that  the  product  of  educa- 
tion is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts 
constantly  and  consistently  according  to  right  reason  and  with 
a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God.  Therefore, 
it  has  assembled  a  faculty  and  offers  a  program  that  gives  the 
student  the  advantages  of  a  sound  academic  training  in  con- 
formity with  a  Christian  way  of  life. 

PURPOSES 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  school  situated  in  an 
urban-industrial  community  and  admitting  both  men  and  women 
to  all  its  programs,  attempts  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
its  philosophy,  for  the  University  family  it  serves.  The  general 
aim  is  to  develop  and  form  a  student  of  high  character,  intellec- 
tual accomplishment,  emotional  and  social  maturity,  and  pro- 
fessional efficiency. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To  achieve  this  aim  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  prin- 
ciples, ideas  and  values  which  form  the  fields  of  higher  learning. 
He  is  also  made  keenly  aware  that  the  development  of  the 
human  mind  is  a  dynamic  process  which  never  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Therefore  he  is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  quest  for 
truth  and  is  trained  in  the  techniques  and  requirements  of 
scholarly  research  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  and  grow 
in  the  respective  fields.  Vocational  and  avocational  preparations 
are  included  with  a  view  to  gainful  employment  in  later  life. 
The  student  also  is  made  aware  of  the  extent  and  values  of  his 
social  responsibility  and  the  means  for  becoming  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen.  Finally  he  receives  training  designed  to  develop 
personal  good  habits. 

The  University  aims  specifically  to  assist  the  student  in:— 

1.  The  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through 
an  understanding  of  spiritual  and  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  social  and  aesthetic  aims  and  values; 

2.  The  development  of  scholarship  and  continuous  profes- 
sional growth; 

3.  The  development  of  a  well-balanced  personality; 

4.  The  development  of  a  constant  evaluation  of  himself  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  community; 

5.  The  development  of  a  genuine  American  attitude  through 
a  broader  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  culture. 

PROGRAM 

The  University  attains  this  aim  in  the  Colleges  (Schools)  by 
guiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through 
a  concentrated  study  of  a  major  field  of  interest,  through  an 
organized  program  of  co-curricular  activities  and  through  estab- 
lished personnel  services. 

LOCATION 

The  main  campus  of  the  University  is  located  in  downtown 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  hilltop  just  above  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies, 
between  the  Liberty  Tubes  Extension  and  Mercy  Hospital.  It 
is  close  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  is  easily  reached  by  transportation  lines  leading  into 
the  city. 
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ACCREDITATION  -  MEMBERSHIP 

The  University  is  accredited  by  the  State  Council  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  University  holds  membership  in  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Urban  Universities,  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting,  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Regis- 
trars and  Admissions  Officers. 

The  Colleges  (Schools)  of  the  University  hold  memberships 
in  numerous  educational  societies  and  associations. 
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FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 
CHAPEL 

The  University  Chapel  adjoins  the  Administration  Building. 
Masses  are  said  at  appointed  hours  throughout  the  week.  Sev- 
eral Masses  are  offered  on  Sunday  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students  residing  on  the  campus.  Special  devotions  are  con- 
ducted on  feast  days.  The  University  Chaplain  is  available  to 
all  students. 

LIBRARY 

In  the  University  Library,  which  is  housed  on  the  campus, 
students  have  direct  access  to  large  sections  of  the  general 
collection  and  to  the  special  collections  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  University.  The  library  of  the  School  of  Law  (Rockwell 
Hall)  is  separately  housed  and  administered. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  upon  presentation 
of  the  proper  identification,  are  accorded  borrowing  privileges 
at  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  They  may  also  use  the  reference 
facilities  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  and  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  University  Librarian  they  may  have  access 
to  the  collections  of  more  than  one  hundred  special  libraries 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Undergraduates  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  University 
Library,  and  may  also  use  certain  reference  facilities  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  University  Library  is  open  Monday  through  Thursday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
from  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  The  reading  room  in  Rockwell 
Hall  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  9:00 
P.M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

ACADEMIC  ASSEMBLIES 

The  Mills  Auditorium  is  the  scene  of  most  academic  assem- 
blies and  meetings  held  at  the  University.  This  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1000  also  accommodates  educational  and 
business  convocations. 

LABORATORIES 

Laboratory  space  is  reasonably  ample  and  well  equipped. 
There    are    six   buildings    on    campus    exclusively    devoted    to 
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Biology  and  Chemistry.  Two  are  used  solely  for  the  adminis- 
trative offices  and  laboratories  in  Biology  and  four  similarly 
occupied  by  administrative  offices  and  laboratories  in  Chemistry. 
One  of  these  is  entirely  devoted  to  Graduate  Chemistry.  Phar- 
maceutical laboratories  and  a  model  pharmacy  are  located  in 
Canevin  Hall.  A  Closed-Circuit  Television  Laboratory  is  located 
in  the  Administration  Building. 

CAFETERIA 

The  University  Cafeterias  are  located  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Canevin  Hall  and  in  Rockwell  Hall  where  students  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  and  services. 

GUIDANCE 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  located  in  the  Guidance  Building 
on  the  University  campus.  This  building  houses  the  offices  of 
the  Director  of  Student  Welfare,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  the  Chaplain,  the  University  Physician,  the  Dis- 
pensary, the  Director  of  Testing,  and  the  Speech  Clinic. 

The  Guidance  Bureau  is  responsible  for  the  extended  advise- 
ment services  for  students  in  the  University.  This  student 
service  includes  personal,  religious,  moral,  education,  vocational, 
social  and  medical  services  as  well  as  special  corrective  and 
remedial  services. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  University  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  future  of  its 
graduates  and  undertakes  the  responsibility  of  helping  them  to 
obtain  suitable  employment. 

The  Placement  Service,  located  in  Rockwell  Hall,  serves 
students  in  all  schools  of  the  University.  It  endeavors  to  create 
a  close  working  relationship  among  students,  employers,  faculty, 
and  administration.  Both  local  and  national  employers  are 
contacted  and*  invited  to  examine  the  academic  backgrounds 
of  University-trained  personnel. 

Personal  attention  is  the  key  to  Placement  Service.  Upon 
registering  with  the  Service,  students  are  interviewed  by  the 
Director.  The  Service  also  provides  special  assistance  in  helping 
the  student  to  evaluate  himself,  prepare  for  job  interviews,  and 
to  be  as  selective  as  possible  in  choosing  employment  suitable 
to  his  capabilities. 
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BOOKSTORE 

The  University  Bookstore  is  located  in  Rockwell  Hall.  Stu- 
dents obtain  textbooks  and  supplies  at  this  store.  Other  related 
services  are  also  available.  Bookstore  hours  are:  8:30-4:30,  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  and  8:30-12:00  on  Saturday.  In  addition, 
during  registration  week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings  until  7.  For  two  weeks  following  registration 
week  the  bookstore  is  open  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 
until  7. 

THEATRE 

The  Campus  Theatre  is  the  scene  of  many  student  dramatic 
and  musical  presentations.  The  Red  Masquers,  a  student  dra- 
matic group,  produces  four  major  shows  and  the  School  of  Music 
presents  a  musical  and  many  recitals  during  the  school  year. 
It  is  also  used  by  The  Tamburitzans  who  have  a  national  repu- 
tation for  their  masterly  interpretation  of  the  music  and  dances 
of  the  Balkan  countries.  On  occasion,  the  University  Debating 
Society  holds  intercollegiate  debates  in  the  Theatre. 

RADIO  STATION 

Duquesne  University  has  its  own  FM  Radio  Station  on 
Campus,  WDUQ,  91.5  mcs. 

Faculty  members  and  students  of  departments  throughout 
the  University,  assisted  by  an  experienced  Director  and  trained 
personnel,  broadcast  a  wide  variety  of  programs  daily. 

STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

The  "Duquesne  Duke"  is  the  official  weekly  student  news- 
paper. Though  edited  and  published  by  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  it  includes  articles  and  news  items  submitted 
by  students  and  student  organizations  throughout  the  University. 

VETERANS 

Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment  procedures  at  the 
University  by  the  Veterans'  Service  Department  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  The  Veterans'  Advisor,  (Registrar's  Office),  acts 
as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans  on  matters  of  many  kinds, 
supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies  available 
to  veterans. 
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RECREATION 

The  Student  Lounge  Building,  located  near  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  houses  a  lounge  and  various  rooms  used  for 
student  gatherings  and  meetings. 

The  University  Gymnasium  is  available  for  recreational  use. 

Because  the  University  is  located  in  the  central  area  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  many  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation 
exist.  The  campus  is  convenient  to  legitimate  theatres,  concert 
halls,  and  museums. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  fosters  group  life  of  students  in  societies, 
clubs,  fraternities  and  sororities.  All  such  organizations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  student  government  plan  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Student  Welfare. 

HEALTH 

The  University  Dispensary  with  a  Physician  and  two  full 
time  Nurses  in  attendance,  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Guidance  Building. 

Emergency  service  is  available  for  non-resident  personnel. 
Full  time  service  is  available  for  resident  personnel. 

Mercy  Hospital,  adjacent  to  the  campus,  is  available  for 
serious  medical  treatment.  Hospital  fees  are  not  covered  by 
the  University. 
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RESIDENCE 


MEN 


Reservations  by  men  applicants  for  room  space  in  converted 
residences  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Men  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy, 
$10  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the  remain- 
der, $25,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:  Single  Room  per  semester  $75.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 65.00 

Approximate  Board  per  semester 185.00 

Cafeteria  a  la  carte. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  to  live  off  campus 
without  permission  of  the  Dean  of  Men. 


WOMEN 

Assumption  Hall,  a  newly  erected  women's  residence,  accom- 
modates approximately  230  students.  Opened  for  occupancy 
September  20,  1954,  this  residence  contains  single  and  double 
rooms,  a  chapel,  a  dining  room,  a  recreation  room,  lounges, 
laundry  facilities  and  utility  rooms. 

Non-commuting  students  are  not  permitted  off  campus  with- 
out permission  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Reservations  by  women  applicants  for  room  space  in  this 
Hall  are  made  through  the  Dean  of  Women  on  a  yearly  basis, 
September  to  June.  A  non-refundable  deposit  of  $35.00  must 
accompany  each  room  application.  However,  after  occupancy 
$10.00  of  this  fee  becomes  a  room  and  key  deposit  and  the 
remainder,  $25.00,  is  applied  toward  room  rent. 

Rates:   Single  Room  per  semester  $190.00 

Double  Room  per  semester 140.00 

Board  per  semester 185.00 
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TERMS,  CONDITIONS  AND  SERVICES 

Applications  for  residence  should  be  made  immediately  upon 
notification  of  acceptance  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These 
will  be  considered  without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

Housing  and  food  service  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the 
regular  registration  periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  registration  period  or  orienta- 
tion period. 

Food  service  begins  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  semester. 
Food  service  rates  do  not  include  Saturdays,  Sundays,  recesses 
at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Mid- Year  and  Easter.  Meals  had 
at  these  periods  are  paid  for  as  taken. 

No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where  withdrawal 
occurs  after  the  opening  of  class.  In  the  event  of  withdrawal 
board  will  be  refunded  pro  rata  relative  to  the  period  of 
residence. 

Students  may  avail  themselves  of  linen  rental  service  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $15.50  per  semester  or  $29.50  a  year. 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  regular  School  Year  begins  on  the  date  designated  in 
the  University  Calendar.  It  occupies  thirty-two  weeks,  exclusive 
of  vacations,  divided  into  two  semesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each. 

Late  afternoon,  evening  and  Saturday  classes  are  offered  for 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  degree  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  various  schools  of  the  University  (except  the 
School  of  Law)  are  offered  during  a  Summer  Session.  A  schedule 
of  these  courses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Summer  Sessions. 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any 
provision  or  requirement  during  the  term  of  residence 
of  any  student;  and  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  any 
student  whose  conduct  at  any  time  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  University,  even  though  no  specific  charge  is 
made  against  the  student. 
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DEPARTMENTS,    FACULTY 

AND 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


In  this  section  are  listed  the  faculty  and  personnel 
of  the  various  departments,  the  specific  requirements 
for  major  and  minor  fields  of  study  and  a  description 
of  all  courses  offered  in  each  department. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D Dean 

Rev.  David  C.  Marshall,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D Assistant  Dean 


GRADUATE  COUNCDL 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  CS.Sp.,  Ph.D Chairman 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A University  Secretary 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  CS.Sp.,  D.Sc 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

John  G.  Adams,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

James  L.  Hayes,  M.A Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

William  J.  O'Brien,  M.S 

Assistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed Registrar  of  the  University 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS 

Rev.  Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp.,  M.S.  William  G.  Storey,  PhJ3. 

Biology  History 

James  L.  Hayes,  M.A.  Charles  Sebesta,  Ph.D. 

Business  Administration  Mathematics 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D.  Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry  Music 

Rev.  J.  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A.  John  G.  Adams,  Ph.D. 

Classics  Pharmaceutical  Sciences 

Thomas  J.  McDermott,  Ph.D.  Rev.  H.  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Economics  Philosophy 

Francis  X.  Kleyle,  Ph.D.  A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Ph.D. 

Education  Political  Science 

Rev.  F.  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.  William  Schanberger,  Ph.D. 

Social  Science  Psychology 
Rev.  D.  C.  Marshall,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

English 


COMMITTEE  ON  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Primitivo  Colombo,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Kenneth  Duffy,  Ph.D.  Pauline  M.  Reinkraut,  PhJD. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
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FACULTY 

Michael  A.  Acceta   Lecturer  in  Education 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

122  Ida  Drive,  Glenshaw,  Pa.  HUnter  6-4735 

James  Acklin Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1954 

M.B.A.  Duquesne  University,   1960 

5614  Walnut  St.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  EMerson   1-3721 

John  G.  Adams Professor  of  Pharmacology 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1951 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1955 

3617  Purdue  St.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa.  POplar  1-3293 

Pasquale  R.  Amendola  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Francis  College,  N.Y.,  1951 

M.A.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1953 

Doctoral  Candidate,  Yale  University, 

1205  Hyatt  St.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  EMerson  2-1650 

Paul  H.  Anderson   Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1938 
M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1942 

3106  Bergman  St.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa.  FEderal  1-0412 

Catherine  Backofen   Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

B.A.  Chatham  College,  1930 

B.S.  in  L.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1931 

M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1939 

900  Ross  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa'.  CHurchill  1-2264 

Theodore    Bakerman Research    Professor 

BA.  New  York  University,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1956 

3200  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  MUseum  2-0470 

Joseph  W.  Bansavage Affiliate  Training  Supervisor  in  Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Rochester,   1949 
M.A.  University  of  Toledo,   1951 

Box  204,  Woodville,  Pa.  BRowning  9-0568 

Anthony   Barton Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  Ohio  Weslyan  University,   1955 
M.A.   University   of  Chicago,    1960 

179  Gordon  St.,  Pittsburgh  18,  Pa.  CHurchill  1-0465 

Robert  E.  Beranek Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.  St.  Vincent  College,  1953 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1959 
Graduate  study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

329  Foster  Rd.,  E.  McKeesport,  Pa.  ORchard  2-4533 
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Joseph  W.  Bird  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.  Phillips  University,  1923 
M.A.  University  of  Oklahoma,  1927 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1930 

12003  Joan  Drive,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  PEnhurst  1-5069 

Bernard  J.  Boelen   Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.  University  of  Louvain,  1948 

325  Bower  Hill  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  28,  Pa.  LOcust  1-4081 

Ralph  C.  Boettcher  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  University  of  Detroit,  1949 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1951 
Doctoral  Candidate,  Columbia  University, 

529  Spruce  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  TAylor  1-6587 

Mitchell  L.   Borke Associate   Professor   of  Pharmacy 

B.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1951 
M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1957 

5459  Covode  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  JAckson  1-7998 

Helen  Bullion  Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1934 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1945-1949 

4712  Poplar  St.,  West  Mifflin,  Pa.  HOmestead  1-4227 

William  H.  Cadugan  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1938 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
Ed.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

814  Greenspring  Drive,  R.D.,  Gibsonia,  Pa.  Hilltop  3-5570 

Thomas  C.  Campanelle Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.  St.  Bonaventure  University,  1935 
MA.  St.  Bonaventure  University,  1936 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1952 

5530  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  MUseum   1-6273 

Reyes  Carbonell  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  Instituto  Luis  Vives,  Valencia,  Spain,  1931 
MA.  University  of  Valencia,  Spain,  1940 
Ph.D.  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  1948 

2617  Perrysville  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ALlegheny  1-8658 

Frances  F.  Colecchia  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
MA.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

320  Bracken  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  27,  Pa.  TUxedo  2-5196 

Primitivo  Colombo  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

BA.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1928 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 

R.D.  No.  4,  Box  202,  Greensburgh,  Pa.         New  Alexandria  102,  R-22 
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John  Fremont  Cox Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
MA.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1930 
L.L.B.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1933 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

Orphans'  Court,  Judges  Chamber,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  W.  Crowther Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  1942 
M.A.  Tulane  University,  1943 
Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1950 
1019  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Alan  Dailey   Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.  Kansas  State  College,  1924 
M.S.  Indiana  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1953 

4802  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  MUseum  1-6157 

Donato  A.  DeFELiCE  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

309  Beaver  Avenue,  West  Aliquippa,  Pa.  ESsex  8-4660 

Magda  De  Spur Associate  Professor  of  German 

BA  College  Weress  Paine,  Budapest 
B.M.  College  Angol  Kisasszonyok,  Budapest 
Ph.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest 
Post-Graduate  Study,  University  of  Rome  and 
University  of  Paris 

Fairfax  Apartments,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  MUseum  3-1271 

Gus  Di  Antonio Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1949 
MA.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

2804  Versailles  Ave.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  ORchard  8-2898 

Rev.  Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Sociology 

BA.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1938 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1943 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1955 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1,4600 

Sister  M.  Gonzales  Duffy,  R.S.M Instructor  in  Hospital  Pharmacy 

B.A.  Mount  Mercy  College,  1940 
B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
M.S.  Villanova  University,  1946 

Mercy  Hospital,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  ATlantic  1-8800 

Kenneth  Duffy  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Ed.B.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
Litt.M.  Duquesne  University,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 

3036  Bergman  St.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa.  FEderal  1-5414 
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Mary  Dunn  Lecturer  in  Speech  &  Hearing 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University 
M.A.  Northwestern  University 

224  Trowbridge  St.,  Pittsburgh  7,  Pa. 

Howard  G.  Ehrlich  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Marquette  University,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1956 

1452  Poplar  St.,  Pittsburgh  5,  Pa.  WAlnut  1-7881 

Denise  M.  Eno Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

B.S.    (Pharmacy)    Duquesne  University,  1953 
M.S.  Purdue  University,  1960 

323  Beverly  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa.  LOcust  3-1124 

Joseph  A.  Feldman Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

B.S.  Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy,  1950 
M.S.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1952 
Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1955 

6649  Northumberland  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  HAzel  1-5214 

L.  Donald  Fixler Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.  New  York  University,  1952 

M.A.  Southern   Methodist  University,    1953 

Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1960 

1645-B  Parkline  Drive,  Pittsburgh  27,  Pa.  TUxedo  1-6973 

Rev.  Herman  F.  Flynn,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1930 

M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1945 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Juanita  P.  Forge Lecturer  in  Elementary  Education 

A.B.  Wayne  State  University,  1942 
M.A.  Wayne  State  University,  1951 

309  Cabrini  Drive,  Pittsburgh  20,  Pa.  WAlnut  1-8044 

Rev.  John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
Univ.  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1938-1940 
B.S.  in  L.S.  Catholic  University,  1942 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1957 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Oscar  Gawron Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Brooklyn  College,  1934 

Ph.D.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1945 

529  Haverhill  Road,  Pittsburgh  34,  Pa.  LOcust  1-9184 

Bernard  T.  Gillis   Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Loras  College,  1952 

Ph.D.  Wayne  State  University,  1956 

827  Killarney  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  34,  Pa.  LEhigh  1-0825 

Andrew  J.  Glaid,  III  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  Duke  University,  1955 

439  Gorgas  St.,  Pittsburgh  10,  Pa.  HUbbard  1-0713 
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Leo   P.   Goggin Professor   of   English 

B.A.  Central  State  College,  Oklahoma,  1934 
MA.   University   of  Chicago,   1947 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,  1950 

5735  Salloway  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  HAzel  1-0796 

John  B.  Greenshields  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1950 
M.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1953 
Ph.D.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 

5620  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  EMerson  1-6740 

Julius  S.  Greenstein  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Clark  University,  1948 
M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1951 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1955 

9536  Glendale  Road,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Vito  Grieco  Lecturer  in  Accountancy 

Ed.B.  University  of  Buffalo,  1939 
Ed.M.  University  of  Buffalo,  1947 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

121  Betty  Jane  Court,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  CHurchill  2-3123 

Geza  Grosschmid  Professor  of  Economics 

J.U.D.  University  Pazmany  Peter,  Budapest,  1943 

3115  Ashlyn  St.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa.  FEderal  1-7744 

Serge  Grosset  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

Licence  es  Sciences  Commerciales,  University  of  Geneva,  1947 
Doctorat  es  Sciences  Economiques,  University  of  Geneva,  1951 

22  Bruceton  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  OLympia  5-7930 

Ray   C.    Hackman Lecturer    in    Psychology 

B.A.  University  of  Nebraska,  1935 
M.A.  University  of  Nebraska,   1936 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,   1940 

9590  Meadow  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  FOrest  4-8715 

Rev.  George  A.  Harcar,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1935 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
MA.  Duquesne  University,  1941 
D.Ed.  St.  Francis  College,  1945 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

James  L.  Hayes  Professor  of  Management 

A.B.  St.  Bernard's  College,  1936 

M.A.  St.  Bonaventure  University,  1938 

415  Summit  Drive,  Pittsburgh  34,  Pa.  LOcust  1-2213 

Samuel  J.  Hazo Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Director  of  Freshman  English 
BA.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1948 
MA.  Duquesne  University,  1955 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 

6617  Jackson  St.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  EMerson  1-0013 
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Edmund  B   Heard Associate  Professor  of  Voice 

BA.  Rutgers  University,  1955 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1956 

8271  Peebles  Road,  Allison  Park,  Pa.  FOrest  4-3004 

A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  St.  Anselm's  College,  1938 

M.A.  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1948 

Ph.D.  Catholic  University,  1952 

529  Sherwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa.  FEderal  1-5574 

Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1947 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1952 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1959 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Harry  Houtz Lecturer  in  Education 

B.Ed.  Slippery  Rock  College,  1929 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1937 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1947 

1539  Vance  Ave.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  AMherst  4-5656 

Lawrence  R.  Hugo   Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1940 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1941 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1947 

Robbins  Street  Road,  R.D.  4,  Irwin,  Pa.  IRwin  8286  J21 

James  Hunter  Professor  of  Music  Theory 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1943 
M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1946 
Ph.D.  University  of  Rochester,  1958 

525  Roslyn  Place,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  MUseum  1-3955 

Chester  A.  Jurczak  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  College,  1940 
M.A.  Fordham  University,  1948 

3157  Ashlyn  St.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa.  FEderal  1-8004 

Rev.  John  R.  Kanda,  C.S.Sp .  .  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 

B.Ph.  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  1938 

B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1943 

Ph.D.  Georgetown  University,  1959 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Gerald  Keenan  Professor  of  Music  Theory 

B.M.  University  of  Rochester,  1933 
M.M.  University  of  Rochester,  1940 
Ph.D.  University  of  Rochester,  1953 

Walnut  &  Bradford  Rds.,  Bradford  Woods,  Pa.  WEstmore  5-2849 

Rev.  Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1942 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1950 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 
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Ralph  Klinefelter  Lecturer  in  Communication  Arts 

B.A.  LaSalle  College,  1937 

MJV.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1941 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1951 

221  Thomas  Drive,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  TUxedo  2-1563 

Francis  X.  Kleyle  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1924 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

421  Oneida  St.,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-2398 

Helen  M.  Kleyle Associate  Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1933 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1959 

421  Oneida  St.,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  EVerglade  1-2398 

Blair  J.  Kolasa Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.  Allegheny  College,  1948 

M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 

Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 

424  Sulgrave  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  11,  Pa.  HEmlock   1-7135 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.L.  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1939 
S.T.D.  Catholic  University,  1942 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Frank  M.  Lackner  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1955 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

5523  Bartlett  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  JAckson  1-7795 

Zygmunt  Lehoczky   Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Dipl.   (Eco.) ,  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Warsaw,  1927 
Dr.Sc.Pol.,  University  of  Brussels,  1929 

4714  Havana  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  SYcamore  3-6857 

Rev.  Henry  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  German 

B.A.  equivalent,  Knechtsteden,  Germany,  1935 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
Ph.D.  University  of  Cincinnati,  1951 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Julia  Lerner Instructor  in  Voice 

B.M.  Northwestern  University,  1946 
M.M.  Northwestern  University,  1956 

5886  Bartlett  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  JAckson  1-7257 

Stanley  Levin  Lecturer  in  Music  Education 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1936 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
Post-Graduate  Study,  Julliard  School  of  Music 

6308  Monitor  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  HAzel  1-1979 
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Herbert  L.  Levit Affiliate  Training  Supervisor  in  Psychology 

A.B.  Temple  University,  1949 
Ed.M.  Temple  University,  1950 
Ed.D.  Temple  University,  1955 

5538  Pocusset  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  JAckson  1-7795 

Norman  C.  Li Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  Kenyon  College,  1933 

M.S.  University  of  Michigan,  1934 

PhD.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1936 

903  Greenfield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  JAckson  1-7680 

Alphonso  F.  Lingis Instructor   in  Philosophy 

B.A.   Loyola   University,   Chicago,    1956 
Ph.B.  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,   1958 
Ph.L.   Catholic  University  of  Louvain,    1960 
Doctoral  Candidate,   Catholic   University   of  Louvain 
1017  Locust   St.,   Pittsburgh    19,   Pa. 

Kenneth  J.  Liska  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

B.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1951 
M.S.  University  of  Illinois,  1953 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois,  1956 

504  Lenox  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa.  BRandywine  1-9288 

Albert  A.  Logan Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1934 

B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1935 

LL.B.  Duquesne  University,  1939 

2708  Graham  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  CHurchill  1-1488 

Rev.  Alphons  Loogman,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Swahili 

B.A.  equivalent,  Gemert,  Holland,  1918 

M.A.  equivalent,  Collegium  Maximum,  Louvain,  1922 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Donald  M.  Lowe  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Yale  University,  1950 

MA.  University  of  Chicago,  1951 

Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  California 

5355  Youngridge  Drive,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa.  OLympia  3-3779 

James  G.  Lydon Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.    Harvard   University,    1949 
M.A.  Boston  University,  1950 
M.A.    Columbia    University,    1951 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1956 

350   Macassar  Dr.,   Pittsburgh   36,   Pa. 

John      J.    Lyon Instructor    in   History 

B.A.  Notre  Dame  University,  1954 
MA.    Notre    Dame    University,    1955 

937  Broglie  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa.  OLympia  3-4706 
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Hugh  MacDonald Associate  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ 

Ecole  Normalle,  Paris,  1931 

Student  of  Piano  and  Composition  under  Sigismund  Stojowski,  Salim 
Palmgren,  Pierre  Mayer,  and  Alfred  Cortot.   Student  of  Organ 
under  Marcel  Dupre. 

1101  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  COurt  1-6394 

John  F.  Mahoney  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 

Director  of  Graduate  English  Studies 
B.A.  University  of  Detroit,  1950 
M.A.  University  of  Detroit,  1952 
Ph.D.  University  of  North  Carolina,  1956 

1597  Lucille  Dr.,  Bethel  Park,  Pittsburgh  34,  Pa.       TEnnyson  5-2424 

Joseph  Manes  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.  City  College  of  New  York,  1951 
M.A.  City  College  of  New  York,  1953 
Graduate  Study,  Columbia  University 

1840  Brett  St.,  Pittsburgh  5,  Pa.  WAlnut  1-8846 

Rev.  David  C.  Marshall,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1943 
MA.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1956 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Anthony  A.  Martin  Lecturer  in  Library  Science 

B.S.L.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1946 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

3336  Sylvan  Road,  Bethel  Park,  Pa.  TEnnyson  5-8086 

Richard   R.    Martin Lecturer    in    Psychology 

B.S.  Millerville  State  Teachers  College,  Pa.,   1947 
M.A.  Temple  University,   1949 
Ph.D.  Temple  University,  1954 

George  E.  Matlin Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

B.A.  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pa.,  1942 
Ph.D.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1953 

179  Pennwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  18,  Pa.  FRemont  1-9382 

Donald  E.  McCathren  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

BA.  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1947 
M.A.  Chicago  Musical  College,  1949 

2446  Santa  Barbara  Drive,  Bethel,  Pa.  TEnnyson  5-7928 

James  A.  McCulloch  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1947 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1951 

132  Merwood  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  14,  Pa.  WEllington  1-6931 

Thomas  J.  McDermott  Professor  of  Economics 

B.B.A.  Boston  University,  1939 
M.B.A.  Boston  University,  1941 
Ph.D.  Boston  University,  1955 

7  Mt.  Royal  Court,  Pittsburgh  23,  Pa.  HUbbard  6-1937 
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Henry  C.  McGinnis Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

M.A.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

932  Vickroy  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  COurt  1-2490 

J.  William  McGowan  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.  McGill  University,  1923 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1925 

M.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1926 

113  Seibert  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  HUnter  6-7087 

Bernadine  Meyer Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

Ed.B.  Duquesne  University,   1944 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
Ed.D.  Columbia  University,  1956 

103  Grey  don  Ave.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  FEderal  1-2450 

Helena  A.  Miller Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1935 
M.S.  Ohio  State  University,  1938 
Ph.D.  Radcliffe  College,  1945 

532  High  view  Road,  Pittsburgh  34,  Pa.  Fleldbrook  1-1969 

J.  James   Miller Associate   Professor   of   Management 

B.S.  St.  Vincent  College,  1944 
M.B.A.  University  of  Penna.,  1945 
Ph.D.   University   of   Pittsburgh,    1951 
R.D.  $6,  Box  245K,  Greensburg,  Pa.  TEmple  4-4806 

Richard  C.  Miller  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

BA.  Bucknell  University,  1952 
MA.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1954 
Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America,  1957 
302  Nittany  Dr.,  University  Park,  Monroeville,  Pa.  FAirview  7-5388 

Robert  E.  Mitchell  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.  Miami  University,  1934 
M.A.  Duke  University,  1940 
M.A.  Harvard  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University,  1951 

5945  Fifth  Ave.,  Apt.  52,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  EMerson  2-3070 

Daniel  E.  Moore Lecturer  in  Educational  Psychology 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1954 

Graduate  Study,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

213  Station  Street,  Bridgeville,  Pa.  CAnal  1-5217 

Joseph  R.   Morice Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  La  Salle  College,  1947 
M.A.  Fordham  University,   1951 

2721   Pyramid  Ave.,  Pittsburgh   27,   Pa.  TUxedo   4-5746 

John  T.  Morris Professor  Emeritus  of  Commerce 

B.A.  Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  1900 
M.A.  Columbia  University,  1926 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1929 

R.D.  No.  2,  Allison  Park,  Pa.  Glenshaw  956-M 
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Arnold  C.  Neva  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy 

B.S.  University  of  Minnesota,  1941 
M.S.  University  of  Minnesota,  1943 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota,  1947 

5308  Third  St.,  Verona,  Pa.  SYcamore  3-9793 

Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1944 

B.D.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1948 

M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 

Graduate  Study  at  Fordham  University,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Frank  Numer Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1946 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
LL.B.  University  of  Miami,  1954 

528  Penn  Ave.,  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.  VAlley  4-6372 

John  R.  O'Donnell Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

B.A.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1951 
M.Ed.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952 
Ed.D.  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1958 

8  Sharon  Court,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  CHurchill  2-1870 

Michael  G.  Ossesia  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

R.D.  2,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  McMurray  940 

Herbert  H.  Petit Professor  of  English  Philology 

BA.  Transylvania  College,  1932 
MA.  University  of  Kentucky,  1934 
Graduate  Study,  St.  Louis  University,  1935-37 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University,  1952 

103  Wellington  Apts.,  245  Melwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

MUseum  1-6176 

GuNTHER  Pohl   Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Doctor  rerum  politicarum,  University  of  Berlin,  1949 

417  Fieldstone  Rd.,  Monroeville,  Pa.  VAlley  3-3715 

Louis  Pollak  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.Mus.  Yale  University,  1942 
M.Mus.  Yale  University,  1948 

365  McClellan  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa.  OLympia  5-2527 

Daniel  Poore Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.  Lafayette  College,  1949 
M.S.  Lehigh  University,  1959 

120  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa.  CHurchill  2-0237 

Som    Prakash Instructor   of   Economics 

B.A  University  of  Delhi,  1951 
M.A.  University  of  Delhi,   1953 
Ph.D.    University   of   Virginia,    1959 

5535  Kentucky  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  MUseum  3-6815 
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Ferdinand  D.  Pranzatelli Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1942 

Catholic  University  of  America,  1944-45 

Mj\.  and  Specialist  in  Music  Education,  Columbia  University,  1950 

109  Valleyvale  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  9,  Pa.  HUnter  6-9114 

George  Foster  Provost Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.  in  Chem.  Engineering,  Louisiana  State  University,  1947 
M.A.  University  of  Oregon,  1952 
Ph.D.  Louisiana  State  University,  1955 

James  M.  Purcell  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  Montana  State  University,  1919 
M.A.  Ohio  State  University,  1925 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1934 

3526  Beech  wood  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  HAzel  1-1799 

Louis  J.  Rago  Associate  Professor  of  Management 

B.B.A.  University  of  Budapest,  1942 

M.B.A.  University  of  Chicago,  1950 

Doctor  oeconomicae  publicae,  University  of  Munich,   1953 

264  Melwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  MAyflower  1-3742 

J.  Roland  E.  Ramirez Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950 
Ph.L.  Le  Saulchoir,  Etiolles,  France,  1951 
Ph.D.  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris,  1955 

264  N.  Bellefield  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  MUseum  1-5597 

Pauline  M.  Reinkraut Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.  University  of  Vienna,  Austria,  1921 
Ph.D.  University  of  Vienna,  Austria,  1927 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1944 

6330  Glenview  Place,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  EMerson  1-4793 

Carlyle  C.  Ring Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  Wesleyan  University,  1922 
M.A.  Cornell  University,  1929 
Ph.D.  New  York  University,  1940 
(On  leave  of  Absence) 

Lawrence  A.  Roche  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1946 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1953 

Graduate  Study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  Western 
Reserve  University 
6336  Dean  Street,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  HI  1-6652 

John  P.  Rowan  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1936 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1939 
Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto,  1947 

3890  Isabella  Ave.,  Allison  Park,  Pa.  HUnter  6-7010 

John   S.  Ruggiero Associate  Professor   of  Pharmacy 

B.S.  St.  John's  University,  1952 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1954 
Ph.D.  University  of  Connecticut,  1957 

173  Link  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  37,  Pa.  FOrest  6-0178 
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Severino  A.  Russo   Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  Duquesne  University,  1943 
MA.  Duquesne  University,  1948 

1146  Uptegraf  St.,  Pittsburgh  18,  Pa.  FRemont  1-8789 

William  J.   Schanberger Associate   Professor   of   Psychology 

B.A.  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  1948 
M.A.  Catholic  University,  1951 
Ph.D.  Catholic  University,  1959 

305  Veri  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  20,  Pa.  WAlnut  1-3914 

Ronald  Schmeiser  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1952 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1953 
C.P.A.  Pennsylvania,  1955 

2903  Fernwald  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  HAzel  1-4239 

Kurt  C.  Schreiber  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  1944 
A.M.  Columbia  University,  1947 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1949 

730  Loretta  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  JAckson  1-1647 

Arthur  H.  Schrynemakers Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.B.  University  of  Louvain,  1949 
Ph.L.  University  of  Louvain,  1951 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1960 

322  Rockhill  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa.  CAnal  1-8238 

Charles  F.  Sebesta  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

4344  E.  Barlind  Drive,  Pittsburgh  27,  Pa.  TUxedo  1-0477 

Marc  A.  Shampo  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1948 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1949 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of  Wisconsin 
1144  Harvard  Rd.,  Thornburg,  Pa. 

William  K.  Schusler  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1942 
M.S.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

302  Crescent  Place,  Blawnox,  Pa.  OAkmont  5142 

Arthur  O.  Sharron Associate  Professor  of  Management  and  Economics 

B.S.  City  College  of  New  York,  1939 
M.A.  American  University,  1945 
Ph.D.  American  University,  1957 

5780  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Pa.  EMerson  1-5756 

Emmanuel  I.  Sillman Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Sc.  Bucknell  University,   1937 
M.A.  University  of  Michigan,  1948 
Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan,   1954 

4181  Center  Ave.,  Apt.  3,  Pittsburgh   13,  Pa.  MUseum  3-4740 
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Robert  J.  Snow Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.    Indiana    University,    1949 

St.  Meinrad's  Archabbey  Seminary,    1950-54 

M.A.   Indiana  University,   1956 

Doctoral   Study,  University   of  Illinois,    1955-58 

726  Hamill  Rd.,  Verona,   Pa.  SYcamore  3-9670 

Aaron  M.  Snyder  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational  Psychology 

B.A.  Franklin  Marshall  College,  1903 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910 

96  Sampson  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  WAlnut  1-3873 

Harold  Soyster  Lecturer  in  Management 

B.N.S.  Dartmouth  College,  1945 

B.S.M.E.  Tufts  College,  1947 

M.S.I.E.  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1954 

170  Woodland  Drive,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa.  OLympia  5-7214 

John  Stomfay-Stitz  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  equivalent,  Pecs,  Hungary,  1915 
Ph.D.  University  of  Budapest,  1927 

253  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  MUseum  3-6924 

William   G.   Storey Assistant   Professor   of   History 

B.A.  Assumption  College,  1949 
M.A.  Assumption   College,    1950 
M.M.S.   Notre  Dame   University,    1954 
D.M.S.   Notre  Dame   University,    1959 

Sabbath  Drive,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa.  OLympia  5-2630 

Michael  W.  Strasser  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  St.  Louis  University,  1947 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto,  1949 

3303  Mt.  Royal  Blvd.,  Glenshaw,  Pa.  HUnter  6-3328 

John  T.  Stratton   Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1948 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1949 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

1122  Wareman  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  26,  Pa.  Fleldbrook  1-2433 

James  H.  Sutcliffe  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.  Julliard  School  of  Music,  1953 
M.M.  University  of  Rochester,  1957 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  Rochester 

1023  Jancey  St.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa.  Hlland  1-3546 

Albert  G.  Sweetser Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

A.B.    Harvard    University,    1937 
M.B.A.    New   York    University,    1942 

441  Locust  St.,  Pittsburgh  18,  Pa.  CHurchill  1-0554 

Leonard  J.  Swidler Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.  St.  Norbert's  College,  1950 
MA.   Marquette   University,   1955 

Doctoral  Study,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  University  of  Tubingen 
5263  Wolfe  Drive,  Pittsburgh  36,  Pa. 
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Ram  S.  Tarneja  Assistant  Professor  of  Management 

BA.   (Hons.)    University  of  Delhi,  1951 
M.A.  University  of  Delhi,  1953 
M.A.  University  of  Virginia,  1955 
Ph.D.  Cornell  University,  1957 
On  leave  of  absence. 

Frank  D.  Trebisky  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.  Western  Reserve  University,  1948 
MA.  Western  Reserve  University,  1949 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  Western  Reserve  University 

801  Rutgers  Drive,  Allison  Park,  Pa.  HUnter  6-3867 

C.    Donnell   Turner Professor    of   Biology 

B.Sc.   Westminster   College,   Missouri,    1926 
M.Sc.  University  of  Missouri,   1930 
Ph.D.  University  of  Missouri,  1936 

4531  Forbes  Ave.,  Pittsburgh   13,  Pa. 

Rev.  E.  J.  v.  Croonenburg,  C.S.Sp Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1937 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg  (Switzerland) ,  1940 
S.T.D.  University  of  Fribourg   (Switzerland) ,  1941 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Rev.  Walter  v.  d.  Putte,  CS.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  University  of  Ghent   (Belgium) ,  1909 
LL.D.  University  of  Ghent   (Belgium) ,  1912 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Rev.  Adrian  L.  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

M.O.  Dutch  Study  Center,  Culemborg,  1954 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University,  1958 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Ludwig  A.  Wagner Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

BA.  University  of  Vienna,  1925 
MA.  Columbia  University,  1946 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  1955 

474  Baum  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.  MUseum  3-1975 

Alice  K.  Wagstaff Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA.  Nazareth   College,  1941  Director  of  Counseling 

MA.  University  of  Chicago,   1957 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago,   1959 

6470  Monitor  St.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  HAzel   1-8318 

Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp Professor  of  Philosophy 

BA.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1937 
University  of  Louvain   (Belgium),  1937-39 
Ph.D.  University  of  Montreal,  1946 

801  Bluff  St.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa.  GRant  1-4600 

Harold  Webb,  Jr Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1949 
MA.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1950 

3224  Bethel  Church  Road,  Bethel  Park,  Pa.  TEnnyson  5-6741 
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John  A.  Wight Lecturer  in  Secondary  Education 

B.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1940 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Ed.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1958 

137  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Bridgeville,  Pa.  CAnal  1-6742 

Donald  G.  Wilkins Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Theory  and  Organ 

B.F.A.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1948 
MA.  Harvard  University,  1954 
Paris  Conservatory,  1949-53 
Accademia  Chigiana,  Siena,  Italy 

7145  Meade  St.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Pa.  CHurchill  2-2696 

Elizabeth  K.  Wingerter Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

BA.  West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College,  1934 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1938 
Graduate  Study  at  Carnegie  Tech,  Columbia  University, 
Northwestern  University 

6224  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa.  HI  1-8344 

Frank  J.  Wright Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.  Duquesne  University,  1947 

M.B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1949 

4329  Reece  Drive,  Pittsburgh  27,  Pa.  TUxedo  2-1100 

Samuel  C.  Yahres Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.S.  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1941 
M.Ed.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 

1315  Vance  Ave.,  Coraopolis,  Pa.  AMherst  4-2163 

Edward  G.  Zdinak  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

615  Parkview  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa.  POplar  1-2316 

Maureen  B.  Zlody Lecturer  in  Psychology 

A.B.  Seton  Hill  College,  1948 
MA.  Fordham  University,  1950 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1960 

731  MacFarlane  Drive,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  PEnhurst  1-6021 

Rudolph  L.  Zlody Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

BA.  Duquesne  University,  1951 
MA.  Fordham  University,  1953 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University,  1960 

731  MacFarlane  Drive,  Pittsburgh  35,  Pa.  PEnhurst  1-6021 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  of  Duquesne  University  is  an  institu- 
tion primarily  devoted  to  providing  properly  qualified  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  work. 

The  scope  of  the  Graduate  School  is  such  as  to  include 
several  fields  of  intellectual  and  cultural  content  which  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  and  in 
which  speculative  investigation  can  be  carried  on  without  exclu- 
sive regard  for  the  merely  practical  and  vocational  standpoint. 

The  Graduate  School  makes  its  contribution  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  University  by  devoting  itself  to 
providing  properly  qualified  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  advanced  study  with  a  view  to: 

1.  increasing  and  deepening  their  own  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  a  chosen  area; 

2.  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  standard  techniques  of 
research; 

3.  making  whatever  contribution  they  can  towards  the 
advance  of  human  wisdom,  by  teaching  others  and/or  by 
adding  to  the  store  of  known  truth  and  established 
method. 


DEGREES 

Through  the  facilities  of  the  several  major  departments  in 
the  University,  the  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  studies 
leading  to  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science, 
Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  Music,  or  Master 
of  Education.  Candidates  confine  their  work  in  course  to  one 
of  the  following  fields:  Biology,  Business  Administration, 
Chemistry,  Classics,  Economics,  Education,  English,  History, 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Music,  Pharmacy,  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacognosy,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Social  Science. 

The  Graduate  School  also  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry,  in  English,  and 
in  Philosophy. 
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ADMISSION 

Graduates  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university  and  ordained  priests  and  ministers  who 
have  completed  a  four-year  course  of  study  in  a  recognized 
seminary  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

Applicants  shall  have,  in  scope  of  study,  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tion in  their  proposed  field  of  graduate  work,  and  shall  show 
that  they  maintained  a  superior  grade  in  quality  of  academic 
record.  Deficiencies  will  be  supplied  for  without  graduate  credit. 

Application:  Each  student  applying  for  admission,  either  as 
an  applicant  for  a  degree  or  as  a  non-degree  applicant,  must 
file  with  the  Graduate  School  an  application  for  admission  and 
such  other  documents  as  may  be  required.  An  application  form 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Graduate  School  upon  request.  Such 
application  should  be  made  not  later  than  one  month  before  the 
beginning  of  the  term  in  which  the  entrant  anticipates  com- 
mencing or  continuing  graduate  work. 

Official  Transcripts:  A  student  applying  for  admission  as  a 
degree  candidate  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  having  the 
registrar  of  each  institution  previously  attended  mail  an  official 
transcript  of  record  directly  to  the  Graduate  School.  A  tran- 
script must  be  received  from  each  institution  attended,  including 
any  attended  during  summer  sessions,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  transcript  of  the  last  institution  attended  lists  the  record 
at  the  other  institutions  and  regardless  of  wheher  or  not  credit 
was  received. 

Transcripts  and  other  documents  which  are  accepted  toward 
admission  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

Acceptance:  Reasonably  after  particular  transcripts  and  the 
Application  for  Admission  have  been  favorably  reviewed,  the 
Graduate  School  Office  mails  to  the  prospective  entrant  official 
notification  of  admission  to  graduate  study.  Students  whose 
records  have  been  unfavorably  reviewed  for  admission  will  re- 
ceive notice  to  that  effect. 

Admission  to  pursue  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  an  assurance  of  ultimate  candidacy. 
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At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  or  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department,  a  personal  interview  may  be 
required  of  any  applicant  before  admission. 

Conditional  Status:  Transcripts  and  applications  should  be 
forwarded  well  in  advance  of  registration.  Entrants  who  fail  to 
attend  to  this  necessary  detail  a  month  in  advance  of  registration 
must,  should  they  wish  to  register,  incur  the  risks  involved  in 
conditional  admission.  No  entrant  registering  in  such  fashion 
may  continue  so  beyond  one  semester,  nor  will  credit  obtained  in 
such  circumstance  be  certified  to  by  the  Registrar,  until  official 
transcripts  have  been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions. 

Unclassified  Status:  A  properly  qualified  person  who  does 
not  wish  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  further  degree  may  pursue 
graduate  courses  in  an  unclassified  status.  He  is  not  held  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  any  particular  graduate  program.  In 
lieu,  however,  of  official  transcripts  unclassified  students  shall 
present  a  letter  from  their  undergraduate  Registrar  certifying  to 
the  date  of  their  Baccalaureate.  In  the  event  an  entrant  should 
later  prefer  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  further  degree,  the  fact 
that  credit  has  been  acquired  in  unclassified  status  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  be  honored  for  advancement  until  all  regular 
requirements,  such  as  submission  of  official  transcripts  of  under- 
graduate records,  have  been  met. 

Campus  Courtesy:  Registered  students  in  the  undergraduate 
schools  of  Duquesne  University,  who  require  not  more  than 
twelve  semester  hours  for  the  completion  of  their  Baccalaureate 
studies,  may  begin  graduate  study  with  the  approval  of  their 
Dean,  provided,  having  met  all  other  conditions,  they  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  eighteen  undergraduate  credits  in  the 
subject  they  wish  to  pursue.  To  such  students  only  courses 
numbered  500-599  can  be  offered.  The  maximum  amount  of 
credit  thus  earned  shall  not  exceed  six  hours. 

Auditors:  With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  auditors  may  attend  certain  courses,  provided  they  pay 
regular  rates  per  semester  hour.  Under  no  circumstance  will 
credit  be  allowed  for  such  attendance. 
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REGISTRATION 

Graduate  Program:  After  a  student  has  been  admitted  to 
Graduate  School,  he  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department 
in  which  he  intends  to  do  his  major  work  for  advisement  as  to 
the  exact  program  he  should  pursue.  The  written  approval  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department  or  his  delegate  is  required  in 
advance  of  each  registration  for  any  course  creditable  toward  a 
graduate  degree.  Approval  of  program  may  be  obtained  during 
the  days  of  registration  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Where  to  Register:  Upon  approval  of  program  the  student 
should  present  himself  at  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  final 
endorsement  and  instructions  on  how  to  complete  registration. 
Students  are  obliged  to  register  before  each  term  during  which 
they  propose  to  attend  courses.  The  registration  days  and  hours 
are  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Special  rules  concerning  candidacy  for  graduate  degrees  in 
Chemistry,  English,  and  Philosophy  and  the  formal  require- 
ments for  degrees  in  those  subjects  are  listed  in  the  entry  of  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry,  English,  and  Philosophy  in  the 
section  on  Departments  and  Courses  of  Instruction  in  this  bulle- 
tin. General  requirements  governing  all  students  are  given  here. 

Hours  in  Course:  Candidates  for  a  degree  of  Master,  other 
than  in  Business  Administration,  Education  and  Music,  shall 
complete  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  course 
upon  one  major  subject.  Occasionally  one  minor  in  a  kindred 
field  is  allowed,  provided  maximum  credit  does  not  exceed  six 
semester  hours. 

Restriction  on  Time:  One  who  is  devoting  full  time  to 
graduate  study  without  other  occupation  may  be  permitted  to 
complete  a  program  in  one  calendar  year.  Candidates  engaged 
in  activity  other  than  graduate  work  will  accordingly  be  limited 
in  the  number  of  semester  hours  they  may  take  during  any 
particular  session.  No  part-time  student  can  anticipate  com- 
pleting the  minimum  requirements  in  course  within  less  than 
two  years.  All  work  acceptable  toward  the  advanced  degree 
shall  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six  years. 
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Residence:  Course  requirements  are  met  in  residence.  No 
graduate  credit  is  allowable  for  work  done  by  correspondence  or 
in  extension  courses. 

Transferred  Graduate  Credit:  With  the  approval  of  the 
Head  of  Department  graduate  work  done  at  other  accredited 
institutions  may  be  offered  in  partial  fulfillment  of  course 
requisites.  Immediately  after  matriculation  such  students  should 
arrange  to  have  submitted  an  official  transcript  of  record  of 
such  graduate  work  to:  Graduate  Office,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania.  After  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed 
to  observe  the  student's  work  in  course,  a  maximum  of  six  credits 
may  be  accepted. 

Pro-Seminar:  Due  to  the  nature  of  graduate  study,  proper 
orientation  is  necessary.  As  the  Pro-Seminar  course  is  for  this 
purpose,  every  candidate  should  aim  to  take  this  course  in  his 
major  field  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  be  acquainted  with 
methods  in  research.  To  this  end  all  students  should  provide 
themselves  with  Preparing  the  Research  Paper  by  R.  M.  Schmitz, 
a  study  procurable  at  the  campus  book  store. 

Language  Requirements:  Save  in  the  fields  of  Business 
Administration,  Music  and  Education,  graduate  students  apply- 
ing for  the  degree  of  either  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science 
must,  through  a  prescribed  examination,  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  use  a  modern  language  as  an  instrument  of  study.  The 
particular  language  will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Head 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  student  is  doing  his  major  study. 
Language  examinations  occur  in  July,  November  and  March. 
Candidates  should  meet  this  requirement  about  an  academic 
year  before  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred.  Since  the  Dean  is  to 
be  notified  as  to  the  result,  a  card  to  that  effect,  to  be  attested  to 
by  the  examiner,  should  be  procured  at  the  Graduate  Office 
about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  examination.  As  a  substitute 
for  modern  language,  candidates  in  Business  Administration 
and  Education  pursue  course  work  in  statistics. 

Comprehensive  Examination:  All  Heads  of  Department  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  examination.  As  this  examination  tests 
the  student's  mastery  of  the  field,  a  candidate  may  not  apply 
for  this  trial  until  course  and  language  requirements  have  been 
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successfully  met.  Dependent  upon  the  custom  of  the  Depart- 
ment, these  examinations  may  be  oral  or  written  or  both.  They 
occur  in  July,  January,  and  April.  About  two  weeks  prior  to 
examination,  candidates,  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  Head 
of  Department,  should  procure  an  application  from  the  Graduate 
Office.  A  record  of  the  result  signed  by  the  Head  of  Department 
should  be  deposited  with  the  Dean.  Should  a  student  fail,  the 
Head  of  Department  may  recommend  a  second  trial,  not  earlier 
than  the  following  semester.  Should  this  prove  unsatisfactory, 
there  will  be  no  further  attempt. 

Outline  of  Thesis:  Where  applicable,  an  outline  of  thesis 
together  with  a  bibliography  should  be  submitted  by  candidates 
to  their  Major  Department  for  approval  by  their  Major  Advisor 
and  the  Head  of  Department.  A  student  who  aims  to  graduate 
at  the  end  of  a  particular  session  should  see  to  it  that  his 
approved  outline  is  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Office  by  the  second 
week  of  that  session. 

Thesis:  All  candidates,  save  those  pursuing  a  program  of 
Master  of  Education,  shall  present  a  thesis.  Since  a  thesis  is  the 
equivalent  of  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work,  registration 
for  it  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  usual  procedure,  and  this 
registration  is  to  be  renewed  each  semester  during  which  thesis 
work  continues.  Students  engaged  in  thesis  writing  should  be 
careful  to  note  in  the  annual  calendar  the  last  day  for  submitting 
theses  to  the  Graduate  Office.  Approved  theses  shall  follow  Form 
Book  for  Thesis  Writing  by  W.  G.  Campbell,  a  work  procurable 
at  the  campus  book  store.  Three  copies  of  the  thesis  are  to  be 
presented:  an  original  and  two  copies  on  bonded  paper  pro- 
curable at  the  campus  book  store. 

The  Dean  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Graduate  Council  approves  or  disapproves  theses,  following  the 
separate  reports  of  a  committee  of  readers  appointed  from  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School.  Immediately  after  the  candidate 
has  been  notified  of  approval,  he  must  deposit  three  typed 
copies  in  the  University  Library.  These  copies  become  the 
permanent  property  of  the  University  and  may  not  be  wholly 
or  partially  published  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  the 
University.  The  Librarian  arranges  to  have  them  bound  at  a 
cost  of  ten  dollars  per  set  of  three. 
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GRADING 

The  following  grading  system,  adopted  February  21,  1929, 
and  amended  September  19,  1938,  is  the  only  method  of  rating 
recognized  by  the  University.   The  system  is  as  follows: 

A— Excellent 

B-Good 

C— Average 

D— Below  Average:    lowest  passing  grade 

F— Failure:   course  must  be  repeated 

I— Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work 

X— Absent  from  final  examination 

W-Official  Withdrawal 

P— Pass:    used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points 

All  incomplete  grades  must  be  removed  within  one  semester. 

Credit  obtained  with  D  grade  will  not  be  counted  towards 
the  total  number  required  for  a  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree. 

Graduate  students  are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  not 
lower  than  B;  those  failing  to  meet  this  standard  will  be  subject 
to  faculty  action. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  fees  herein 
stated  at  any  time. 

Tuition,  per  Semester  Hour  Credit  $24.00 

The  total  tuition  for  the  semester  is  payable  at  the 
time  of  registration,  unless  other  arrangements  are 
made  through  the  Deferred  Tuition  Office. 

University  Fee: 

Full-Time  Students  $12.00 

Part-Time  Students  4.00 

This  fee  makes  provision  for  the  auxiliary  services 

of  the  University. 

Library  Fee,  Full-Time  Students   $10.00 

This  fee  gives  library  privileges,  and  is  payable  each 
semester  by  all  full-time  students. 

Library  Fee,  Part-Time  Students  $  4.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  carrying  less  than 
eight  credits  in  any  semester  or  summer  session. 

Library  Fee,  Summer  Sessions  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  enrolled  in  the 
Summer  Sessions. 

Registration  Fee $  1.00 

This  fee  is  required  of  every  student  at  each  regis- 
tration period. 

Late  Registration  Fee $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special 
examination  for  removal  of  X  grades.  It  is  payable 
in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour   $24.00 

N.B.— The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those 
for  regularly  matriculated  students. 
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Special  Examination  $10.00 

Payable  by  students  granted  a  special  examination 
to  satisfy  either  general  or  special  requirements  at 
times  other  than  those  regularly  prescribed. 

Thesis  Binding  Fee $10.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  binding 
three  copies  of  thesis. 

Graduation  Fee— Master's  Degree  $25.00 

Graduation  Fee— Doctor's  Degree  $50.00 

Ph.D.  Thesis  Publication  Deposit  $50.00 

This  deposit  is  refundable  upon  presentation  of 
twenty-five  reprints  of  publication  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

School  of  Music  Fees: 

For  courses  in  the  Department  of  Music  Conserva- 
tory 501-506:  Applied  Music,  a  fee  of  $50.00  per 
semester  for  one  hour  of  private  instruction  per 
week  is  charged.  Students  taking  one-half  hour  of 
private  instruction  per  week  per  semester  are 
charged  $25.00. 


LABORATORY  FEES 

Biological  Sciences    $12.50 

Breakage  Deposit,  Each  Course   2.50 

Chemistry    $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit,  Each  Course   2.50 

700  Thesis  30.00 

701  Thesis  30.00 

Pharmacy   $15.00 

Breakage  Deposit,  Each  Course 2.50 

Psychology  511   5.00 

Graduate  Students  who  are  required  to  take  undergraduate 
courses  are  subject  to  the  laboratory  fees  as  listed  in  the  under- 
graduate catalogues. 
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REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in 
program,  as  announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition 
shall  be  refunded  for  any  course  which  the  student  may  discon- 
tinue. Exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  in  cases  of  total 
withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they 
notify  their  dean  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal.  Fees  are  not 
refundable. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 
Withdrawal  Refund 

1st  Week 80% 

2nd  Week 80% 

3rd  Week  60% 

4th  Week  40% 

5th  Week  20% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result  of  faculty  action. 

The  Refund  Schedule  for  Summer  Sessions  (six  or  eight 
weeks  session)  is  as  follows: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

1st  Week 60% 

2nd  Week 20% 

There  are  no  refunds  after  the  second  week  of  a  Summer 
Session.  Fees  are  not  refundable. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  the  departments  of  Biology,  Business  Administration, 
Chemistry,  English,  History,  the  Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  etc., 
there  are  a  number  of  graduate  assistantships  available  yearly 
to  students  who  have  completed  their  undergraduate  work  with 
distinction.  Occasionally  other  departments  call  for  such  aid, 
as  the  need  arises.  Appointments  are  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Reappointments  are  made  upon  a  basis  of  proved  competence. 

The  University  also  grants  a  limited  number  of  scholarships 
based  essentially  upon   the  applicant's  academic  record,   need 
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and  character.  Such  awards  yield  tuition  and  fees  but  no  cash 
stipend. 

Students  who  intend  to  devote  full  time  to  graduate  study 
are  preferred.  For  unsatisfactory  work,  or  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  award  the  Dean  can  terminate  any  scholarship. 

Application  blanks  for  assistantships  and  scholarships  are 
procurable  from  the  Graduate  Office,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania.  Applicants  must  include  a  com- 
plete transcript  of  undergraduate  record. 


SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  MASTER 

1.  Degree  of  bachelor  from  an  accredited  school,  showing 
sufficient  quantitative  and  qualitative  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion for  the  proposed  field  of  graduate  study. 

2.  Official  transcripts  of  academic  record. 

3.  Official  application  form  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

4.  A  program  of  graduate  work  approved  by  the  Head  of 
Department. 

5.  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  work. 

6.  The  Modern  Language  requirement  will  be  met  approxi- 
mately a  year  before  graduation.  Students  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  Education  will  substitute  course  work  in  statistics. 

7.  An  outline  of  thesis  should  be  on  file  in  the  Graduate 
Office  approximately  six  months  before  graduation.  Students 
pursuing  the  Master  in  Education  program  are  exempt  from  the 
requirement. 

8.  After  all  requirements  in  course  have  been  successfully 
completed,  candidates  are  subject  to  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion covering  the  major  field. 

9.  A  thesis  submitted  for  approval  no  later  than  the  date 
set  in  the  annual  calendar,  should  the  candidate  wish  to  graduate 
at  the  end  of  that  session.  Students  pursuing  the  Master  in 
Education  program  are  exempt  from  this  requirement.  They 
must,  instead,  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty-two 
semester  hours  in  course. 
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10.  An  original  copy  and  two  carbons  of  the  approved 
thesis  must  be  given  to  the  Librarian  for  binding.  Students 
pursuing  the  Master  in  Education  program  are  exempt  from 
this  requirement. 

11.  The  candidate  must  make  complete  settlement  of  his 
financial  account  with  the  University. 

12.  All  work  leading  toward  a  graduate  degree  shall  be 
completed  within  a  maximum  of  six  years. 

13.  The  candidate  must  have  made  formal  application  for 
the  degree  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date  listed 
in  the  University  Calendar,  and  must  be  present  at  the  Bacca- 
laureate and  Commencement  Exercises. 
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BIOLOGY 

Head  of  Department:    Hilary  J.  Kline,  C.S.Sp.,  M.S. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Candidates  shall  have  completed  a  minimum  of  thirty-two 
semester  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  biological  sciences, 
together  with  ample  course  work  in  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  physics,  and  German  or  French.  Deficiencies  shall 
be  supplied  for  without  graduate  credit.  Course  work  covering  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  together  with  a  thesis, 
is  prerequisite  for  the  degree  of  Master  in  the  biological  sciences. 


PROGRAM  IN  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


BO 

500 

510 

511 

512 

522 

525 

631 

632 

634 

635, 636 

638 

639 

641, 642 

651,  652 

700 

MI 

500 
511 
512 
553 
554 

561,  562 
651,  652 
653, 654 
661,  662 
663 
664 
665 


Botany 

History  of  Biology  2cr. 

Plant  Pathology  4cr. 

Paleobotany  4cr. 

Plant  Physiology  4cr. 

Plant  Cytology  4cr. 

Plant  Microtechnique  4cr. 

Mycology  4cr. 

Phycology  4cr. 

Bryology  4cr. 

Systematic  Morphology  8cr. 

Plant  Ecology  4cr. 

Plant  Anatomy  4cr. 

Experiments  in  Plant  Growth  8cr. 

Biological  Research  8cr. 

Thesis  6cr. 

Microbiology 

History  of  Biology  2cr. 
General  Physiology  4cr. 
Cellular  Physiology  4cr. 
Pathogenic  Bacteriology  4cr. 
Industrial  Microbiology  4cr. 
Serology  and  Immunology  8cr. 
Biological  Research  8cr. 
Problems  in  Microbiology  8cr. 
Physiology  of  Bacteria  8cr. 
Zymology  4cr. 
Viruses  and  Rickettsia  2cr. 
Special  Factors  in  Microbiological 
Synthesis  2cr. 


zo 

500 

501 

502 

511 

512 

513 

603,  604 

605 

606 

607 
608 
609 
610 
611 
612 

615 
616 

617, 618 
651, 652 
700 


Zoology 

History  of  Biology  2cr. 
Invertebrate  Zoology  4cr. 
Parasitology  4cr. 
General  Physiology  4cr. 
Cellular  Physiology  4cr. 
General  Endocrinology  2cr. 
Vertebrate  Zoology  8cr. 
Helminthology  4cr. 
Biology  of  Freshwater  Animala 

4cr. 
Protozoology  4cr. 
Parasitic  Protozoa  4cr. 
Animal  Microtechnique  4cr. 
Embryology  4cr. 
Experimental  Embryology  4cr. 
Experimental  Invertebrate 

Zoology  4cr. 
Animal  Physiology  4cr. 
Animal  Genetics  4cr. 
Physiological  Chemistry  8cr. 
Biological  Research  8cr. 
Thesis  6cr. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

500.  History  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  biological  sciences  have  been  built,  with  an  attempt  at 
correlating  scientific  advances  with  prevailing  conditions.  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  a  one-hour  quiz  period  weekly.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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BOTANY 

510.  Plant  Pathology.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  causes,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  plant  diseases.  Two  four-hour  periods 
of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

511.  Paleobotany.  A  survey  of  the  geologic  history  of  the  earth  with 
emphasis  upon  extinct  forms  of  vegetation.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

512.  Plant  Physiology.  A  course  in  the  dynamic  activity  of  plants 
through  a  study  of  individual  processes.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

522.  Plant  Cytology.  A  study  of  the  living  plant  cell  as  an  organized 
protoplasmic  unit  of  structure  and  function.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

525.  Plant  Microtechnique.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principles  and  techniques  of  preparing  plant  materials  for  micro- 
scopic study.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

631.  Mycology.  A  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy  and  physiology 
of  fungi  including  the  pathogenic  and  non -pathogenic  genera.  Two  four- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

632.  Phycology.  A  study  of  the  taxonomy  and  anatomical  develop- 
ment of  the  algae  with  special  consideration  given  to  freshwater  algae.  Two 
four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

634.  Bryology.  A  study  of  the  taxonomy  and  anatomical  develop- 
ment of  mosses  and  liverworts.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and 
laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

635,  636.  Systematic  Morphology.  A  study  of  the  ontogeny  and  phy- 
logeny  of  higher  plants.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

638.  Plant  Ecology.  A  study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environment. 
Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

639.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  internal  structure  of  gymno- 
sperms  and  angiosperms.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

641,  642.  Experiments  in  Plant  Growth.  The  use  of  tissue  culture 
methods  in  studying  the  growth  and  development  of  plants.  Individually 
assigned  problems,  literature  and  research.  Laboratory  open  daily.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

651,  652.  Biological  Research.  Individual  research  problems  involving 
both  library  work  and  laboratory  experimentation.  Credit,  Four  hours  each 
semester. 
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MICROBIOLOGY 

551.  552.  Water,  Food  and  Dairy  Bacteriology.  An  intense  study  of  the 
types  of  microorganisms  encountered  in  water,  food  and  dairy  products. 
Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

552.  Industrial  Microbiology.  A  study  of  the  utilization  of  micro- 
organisms in  industrial  processes,  including  descriptions  of  the  more  impor- 
tant processes  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  351,  352  and  Chemistry 
521,  522  or  its  equivalent.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

553.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  A  course  dealing  with  the  disease- 
producing  micro-organisms.  Work  in  the  laboratory  provides  training  in  the 
isolation  and  identification  of  pathogens  along  with  methods  of  control.  Two 
four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

561,  562.  Serology  and  Immunology.  Fundamental  principles  of  immu- 
nology and  various  orders  of  antigen  and  antibody  reactions.  A  detailed  study 
of  normal  haematology  and  routine  clinical  tests.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

651,  652.  Biological  Research.  Individual  research  problems  involving 
both  library  work  and  laboratory  experimentation.  Credit,  Four  hours  each 
semester. 

653,  654.  Problems  in  Microbiology.  Individual  research  problems  in- 
volving both  library  work  and  laboratory  experimentation.  Credit,  Four 
hours  each  semester. 

661,  662.  Physiology  of  Bacteria.  The  fundamental  principles  of  bac- 
terial metabolism.  A  course  devoted  to  detailed  studies  of  the  enzymes 
together  with  individual  physiological  problems.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.   Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

663.  Zymology.  A  study  of  the  biology  and  biochemistry  of  fermen- 
tation. Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

664.  Viruses  and  Rickettsia.  A  survey  of  the  recent  advances  in  virus 
and  rickettsial  research.  Both  physical  and  biological  aspects  are  included. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

665.  Specific  Factors  in  Microbiological  Synthesis.  A  survey  of  biologi- 
cal, chemical  and  physical  factors  involved  in  the  synthetic  activties  of 
micro-organisms.    Two  hours  of  lecture  weekly.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

ZOOLOGY 

501.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  An  intensive  study  of  the  morphology, 
taxonomy  and  biology  of  the  invertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  112. 
Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
(Alternates  with  Entomology  302.) 

502.  Parasitology.  A  course  in  the  general  principles  of  parasitology, 
including  anatomy,  taxonomy,  host  relationships  and  life  cycles  of  parasites, 
with  emphasis  on  those  forms  of  medical  and  economic  importance.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  112.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 
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511.  General  Physiology.  A  consideration  of  the  nature  and  mechanism 
of  living  matter,  the  interpretation  of  vital  phenomena  in  terms  of  known 
scientific  concepts,  and  a  description  of  living  substance  in  terms  of  its 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  Course  content  is  devoted  to  morphology, 
physical  properties,  kinetics,  metabolism,  energy  relationships,  environmental 
influences,  aging,  reproduction,  and  death  of  living  substance.  Two  four- 
hour   periods   of  lecture   and    laboratory   weekly.     Credit,   Four   hours. 

512.  Cellular  Physiology.  A  detailed  examination  of  plant  and  animal 
cells  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  cell  and  protoplasm, 
the  physical  and  chemical  environment  of  cells,  the  exchange  of  materials 
across  the  cell  membrane,  the  irritability  and  response  of  cells,  cell  division 
and  growth,  and  a  survey  of  modern  methods  and  trends  in  experimental 
cell  research.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

513.  General  Endocrinology.  A  consideration  of  the  physiology  of  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion  with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  growth,  develop- 
ment, metabolism  and  reproduction  in  animals.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

603,  604.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  intensive  study  of  the  morphology, 
development,  classification,  and  biology  of  the  vertebrates.  Two  four-hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

605.  Helminthology.  An  intensive  study  of  the  helminthes,  their  mor- 
phology, taxonomy,  and  life  cycles,  with  emphasis  on  parasitic  forms. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  502.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

606.  Biology  of  Fresh  Water  Animals.  The  elements  of  limnology  with 
major  emphasis  upon  animal  life  in  lakes  and  rivers.  Two  four-hour  periods 
of  laboratory  and  lecture  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

607.  Protozoology.  A  study  of  the  classification,  morphology,  ecology, 
physiology  and  reproduction  of  protozoa.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  weekly.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

608.  Parasitic  Protozoa.  A  study  of  the  classification,  morphology,  life 
cycles,  pathogenesis,  pathology,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention  of  the 
parasitic  protozoa.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  501.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

609.  Animal  Microtechnique.  Practice  in  the  principal  microtechnical 
and  histological  methods.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

610.  Embryology.  A  comparative  study  of  animal  development.  Two 
four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

611.  Experimental  Embryology.  Individual  laboratory  problems.  Two 
four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.   Credit,  Four  hours. 

612.  Experimental  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Individual  laboratory  prob- 
lems. Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 
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615.  Animal  Physiology.  The  comparative  study  of  physiological  prob- 
lems as  applied  to  animals.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

616.  Animal  Genetica.  A  study  of  heredity  and  variation  with  empha- 
sis upon  problems  relative  to  animal  and  man.  Laboratory  includes  breeding 
experiment  and  practice  in  biometrical  methods.  Two  four-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

617.  618.  Physiological  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chemical  and  meta- 
bolic roles  of  the  principal  organic  constituents  in  the  vital  functions  of  living 
tissue.  Two  four-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

651,  652.  Biological  Research.  Individual  research  problems  involving 
both  library  work  and  laboratory  experimentation.  Credit,  Four  hours  each 
semester. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman  of  Department:   James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 
Administrative  Assistant:  James  F.  Acklin,  M.B.A. 

THE  M.B.A.  PROGRAM 

Courses  leading  to  a  Master  of  Business  Administration  are 
viewed  as  part  of  a  professional  program  leading  to  a  professional 
degree.  The  formal  education  program  makes  no  pretense  at 
providing  that  refined  skill  and  maturity  in  business  judgments 
which  only  experience  can  afford.  It  does  seek  to  encourage  men 
and  women  of  competence  to  seek  managerial  responsibilities  by 
providing  them  with  an  intensive  and  carefully  constructed 
academic  program  which  prepares  adequately  and  logically  for 
that  end.  As  an  organizer  and  leader  of  men,  as  a  purchaser 
and  user  of  materials  and  services,  and  as  a  planner  in  the 
utilization  of  scarce  resources,  the  administrator  needs  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  mastery  of  certain  tool  subjects  such  as  accounting, 
statistics  and  economics;  (2)  a  realistic  appreciation  of  certain 
concepts  in  the  social  sciences  which  contribute  materially  to  the 
understanding  and  operation  of  the  Management  profession; 
(3)  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  basic  principles  in  mar- 
keting, finance  and  production;  and  (4)  experience  in  the  use 
of  these  concepts  in  problem-solving  situations.  Emphasis  is 
placed  constantly  on  knowledge  of  principles  and  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  decision-making  process. 

To  achieve  the  foregoing  objectives,  a  student  is  required  to 
pursue  a  basic  core  program  of  twelve  credits  and  to  pass,  on  the 
completion  thereof,  a  qualifying  examination  which  tests  his 
proficiency  in  these  tool  subjects.  The  next  sequence  includes 
eight  to  twelve  credits  in  an  advanced  core  program  which 
consists  of  subjects  whose  unifying  principle  is  problem-solving 
situations.  A  written  comprehensive  examination  tests  proficiency 
in  this  field.  The  third  phase  embraces  six  credits  in  an  elective 
area.  These  subjects  must  have  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
advisor  and  are  designed  primarily  to  provide  intensive  back- 
ground material  for  the  research  project  which  the  student  is 
expected  to  perform  independently  in  connection  with  his  thesis. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  developing  the  student's 
ability   to  select  a  problem  for  independent  study,  pursue  it 
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analytically,  present  the  report  in  a  well  organized  and  well 
written  fashion,  and  orally  defend  the  results  before  a  faculty 
board. 

A  minimum  of  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  credits  in  course 
and  six  credits  in  thesis  research  is  required  for  graduation. 

METHOD  OI  INSTRUCTION 

Except  for  the  basic  core  program  wherein  tool  subjects  are 
taught  in  the  traditional  lecture-discussion  method,  the  instruc- 
tional approach  is  through  problems  and  cases.  A  carefully 
screened  faculty  achieves  team-work  through  frequent  staff 
conferences  and  work-shops,  and  thereby  assures  unity  in  the 
program,  and  close  measurement  and  guidance  for  the  student's 
progress.  Small  classes  permit  a  maximum  of  individual  student 
participation  and  close  faculty-student  contacts. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Candidates  who  have  completed  undergraduate  degree  work 
at  accredited  institutions  are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission. 
This  includes  graduates  of  approved  Liberal  Arts  Colleges, 
Engineering  schools,  Science  programs,  Schools  of  Education, 
of  Law,  of  Theology  and  of  Business.  The  applicant  must 
demonstrate  superior  ability  through  his  academic  work  and/or 
professional  achievements.  Normally,  a  quality  point  average  of 
1.5  (C  =  1.00)  is  required  in  the  total  undergraduate  program 
and  2.00  in  the  major.  Personal  interviews  may  be  required. 

All  entering  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business.  It  is  expected  that  each 
student  will  make  his  own  arrangements  for  taking  this  test 
with  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

EXAMINATIONS 

PRE-QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION 

A  Pre-Qualifying  Examination  will  be  given  to  students 
desiring  exemptions  from  the  Basic  Tool  subjects.  This  exami- 
nation will  test  the  student's  ability  in  Economics,  Accounting 
and  Statistics.  A  student  with  a  satisfactory  undergraduate 
record  will  be  excused  from  this  examination. 
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QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION 

This  consists  of  a  half-day  written  examination  covering  the 
basic  core.  Both  the  core  subjects  and  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion must  be  completed  within  an  academic  year  and  only  in 
rare  cases  will  exceptions  be  permitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
department.  Deficiencies  noted  in  the  qualifying  examination 
must  be  corrected  by  further  work.  If  the  deficiencies  are  serious 
in  nature,  the  faculty  committee  will  recommend  the  student's 
dismissal  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  No  student  will 
be  considered  formally  on  a  degree  basis  until  after  this  examina- 
tion has  been  passed. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATION 

This  consists  of  a  written  examination  which  seeks  to  test 
the  student's  mastery  of  the  field  and  is  given  after  completion 
of  a  minimum  of  twenty  credits  in  the  basic  and  advanced  core 
programs. 

ORAL  EXAMINATION 

This  consists  of  a  public  defense  of  the  thesis  and  elective 
area  before  a  faculty  committee.  It  normally  runs  from  one  to 
two  hours  in  length.  (For  other  details  on  examinations,  see  the 
General  Requirements  of  the  Graduate  School.) 

PROGRAM  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Basic  Tool  Subjects— 8  Hours 

Number  Course  Credits 

Fn.     598-9        Basic  Economic  and  Financial  Concepts  4 

Ac.     598-9        Basic  Measurement  Techniques  4 

Basic  Core  Program— 12  Credits 
First  Semester 

Number  Course  Credits 

Ec.      527  Theory  of  Demand,  Production  and  Price  2 

Ec.      547  Government  Regulation  of  Business  2 

Mg.    617  Social  Science  Concepts  for  the  Administrator 2 

Second  Semester 

Number  Course  Credits 

Ec.     528  Theory  of  Income,  Output  and  Employment 2 

Ac.     612  Quantitative  Controls  in  Business  4 
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Advanced  Core  Program— 8-12  Credits 

Credits  must  be  taken  from  the  following: 

Number  Course  Credits 

Mg.  651  Problems  in  Production  Management  2 

Cm.  652  Problems  in  Marketing  Management  2 

Ec.  653  Cost  Concepts  and  Price-making  in  the  Market     2 

Fn.  654  Problems  in  Financial  Management  2 

Mg.  655  Problems  in  Personnel  Management 2 

Mg.  656  Problems  in  Labor-Management  Relations 2 

B.A.  657-8       Selected  Contemporary  Problems 4 

Mg.  660  Theory  of  General  Administration  2 

Odd  numbered  courses  are  usually  offered  during  the  first  semester; 
even  numbered  courses  during  the  second  semester. 

Elective  Area— 6  Credits 

These  courses  are  selected  by  the  student  after  consultation 
with  his  advisor  and  should  be  oriented  toward  the  student's 
research  interest. 

B.A.  700  Thesis  Seminar— 6  Credits 
RECAPITULATION 

Credits 

Basic  Tool  Subjects  8 

Basic  Core    12 

Advanced  Core 8  to  12 

Elective  Area  6 

Thesis    6 

Total  Credits   40  to  44 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

BASIC  TOOL  SUBJECTS 

Fn.  598-9.  Basic  Economic  and  Financial  Concepts.  This  is  a  pre- 
requisite course  for  the  M.B.A.  program.  It  emphasizes  the  principles  of 
economics,  finance  and  management  as  they  affect  the  efficient  functioning 
of  our  economic  system.  Stress  is  placed  on  an  intensive  study  of  socio- 
economic concepts  which  are  basic  to  the  functioning  of  a  manager  and  an 
administrator.  The  study  of  these  concepts  and  principles  open  up  academic 
disciplines  which  are  explored  more  fully  in  the  Basic  Core  Program. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

Ac.  598-9.  Basic  Measurement  Techniques.  This  is  a  pre-requisite 
course  for  the  M.B.A.  program.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  basic  tools  used 
for  quantitative  controls  in  business.   The  methods  that  are  treated  include 
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those  found  in  traditional  courses  in  accounting,  statistics  and  the  mathe- 
matics of  finance  as  well  as  other  mathematical  methods  that  have  recently 
found  considerable  application  in  business.  The  main  concentration  of  the 
course  is  to  enlarge  the  students'  appreciation  of  various  quantitative 
techniques  and  their  role  in  solving  managerial  problems  which  are  explained 
more  fully  in  the  Basic  Core  Program.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

BASIC  CORE 

Ec.  527.  Theory  of  Demand,  Production  and  Prices.  A  course  in 
micro-economics  studying  economic  units  (households,  firms)  in  their  de- 
cisions and  actions  as  to  demand  and  production,  and  analysis  of  price  and 
income  determination,  under  the  various  institutional  conditions  of  modern 
economy.    Credit,  Two  hours.    Pre-requisite:    Principles  of  Economics. 

Ec.  547.  Government  Regulation  of  Business.  A  study  of  public  regu- 
lation of  the  various  phases  and  segments  of  business  such  as  anti-trust 
legislation  and  enforcement,  public  utilities  regulation,  government,  partici- 
pation in  production,  and  related  policies.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Pre-requisite: 
Principles  of  Economics  or  Fn.  598-9. 

Mg.  617.  Social  Science  Concepts  for  the  Administrator.  This  course 
provides  an  intensive  review  of  sociological  and  political  terms  used  to 
describe  human  actions  and  social  institutions.  Philosophical  postulates  are 
analyzed.  Key  concepts  include:  the  human  personality,  truth  and  happiness 
in  personal  development,  nature  of  society,  sovereignty,  law,  ends  of  govern- 
ments, value  judgments  and  the  common  good.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

Ac.  612.  Quantitative  Controls  in  Business.  This  course  provides  a 
sequence  aimed  at  developing  an  understanding  and  use  of  accounting, 
statistical  and  budgeting  techniques  in  business  and  economics.  Quantitative 
analysis  is  related  to  specific  purposes  in  business  situations.  The  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  quantitative  analysis  are  noted.  Problems  are  used  exten- 
sively to  demonstrate  the  relevancy  of  quantitative  data  to  production, 
financial  and  cost  control,  market,  analysis  and  administrative  planning. 
Pre-requisite:  Basic  Accounting  and  Statistics  or  Ac.  598-9.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

Ec.  528.  Theory  of  Income,  Output  and  Employment.  A  course  in 
macro-economics  studying  the  operation  of  a  modern  economy  as  a  whole 
in  its  aspects  of  total  income,  aggregate  demand,  total  output,  and  employ- 
ment as  well  as  their  significant  components  and  determinants.  The  relation- 
ship between  micro-  and  macro-analysis  will  also  be  explored.  Credit,  Two 
hours.    Pre-requisite:    Principles  of  Economics  or  Fn.  598-9. 

ADVANCED  CORE 

Mg.  651.  Problems  in  Production  Management.  Problems  and  cases  are 
selected  from  manufacturing  plants  which  illustrate  the  relationship  of  cost 
reduction,  quality  controls,  plant  lay-out,  planning  and  supervision.  While 
the  operational  aspects  are  stressed  when  necessary,  the  objective  is  to 
develop  administrative  rather  than  technical  ability.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

Cm.  652.  Problems  in  Marketing  Management.  A  study  of  management 
problems  which  are  involved  in  the  following  activities:  determination  of 
market  characteristics,  functions  of  various  types  of  distributive  agencies, 
buyers'  psychology,  marketing  costs  and  trends.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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Ec.  653.  Cost  Concepts  and  Price-Making  in  the  Market.  Cost  concepts 
of  accountants,  engineers  and  economists  are  contrasted  and  the  problem 
of  "hidden  costs"  is  explored  extensively.  Administrative  prices  and  com- 
petitive market  prices  are  compared  with  respect  to  profit-making  potential, 
cost  reduction,  consumer  reaction  and  profit  distribution.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

Fn.  654.  Problems  in  Financial  Management.  Problems  illustrating  the 
financing  of  current  operations  are  examined:  these  include  review  of  control 
devices,  credit,  and  raising  working  capital  funds.  Securities,  reserve  and 
dividend  policies,  mergers  and  consolidation,  expansion  and  reorganization 
are  discussed.  Problems  in  management-stockholder  relationships  are  re- 
viewed.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

Mg.  655.  Problems  in  Personnel  Management.  Problems  of  personnel 
selection  and  training,  wage  and  salary  administration,  including  job  evalua- 
tions, personnel  policy,  personnel  research,  morale  and  safety,  and  job 
stability  are  discussed.  Procedures  for  making  effective  the  administrative 
tools  of  personnel  organization  are  probed.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

Mg.  656.  Problems  in  Labor-Management  Relations.  Labor  as  a  factor 
in  modern  industrial  society  is  reviewed.  The  impact  of  trade  unionism  and 
the  psychology  of  the  worker  are  explored.  The  respective  rights  and  duties 
of  labor  and  management  are  examined,  and  the  mechanics  for  reconciling 
conflicting  objectives  are  discussed.  Problems  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  are  used  extensively.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

B.A.  657-8.  Selected  Contemporary  Problems.  This  course  seeks  to  draw 
the  student  beyond  the  normal  boundaries  of  business  operations.  By  fixing 
its  sights  on  the  highly  complex  and  live  issue,  the  student  is  forced  to 
gather  facts,  weigh  conflicting  testimonies,  suggest  solutions  and  possible 
alternatives,  and  weigh  the  involved  risk.  It  projects  the  technique  of 
decision-making  on  a  broader  field  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  compare  technique  for  solving  business  problems  to  techniques  used  in 
solving  policital  and  social  questions.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

Mg.  660.  Theory  of  General  Administration.  This  course  seeks  to 
explore  those  principles  and  concepts  of  administration  which  are  common 
to  all  organizational  activity.  Stress  is  placed  on  general  administration  rather 
than  specialized  or  functional  administration.  Each  organization  is  viewed 
as  a  social  system  having  various  inter-dependent  variables.  An  intensive 
study  of  these  variables  is  made  so  that  the  role  of  an  administrator  may  be 
highlighted.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

B.A.  700.  Thesis  Seminar.  Open  only  to  students  who  are  engaged  in 
the  research  project.  A  student  who  is  enrolled  in  this  program  must  continue 
in  regular  attendance  until  the  thesis  is  completed.    Credit,  Six  hours. 

ELECTIVE  AREAS 

NOTE:  The  following  groupings  are  suggestive  only.  Students  may  cross 
departmental  lines  (subject  to  approval  by  the  faculty  advisor  and 
departmental  chairman)  whenever  courses  are  appropriate  to  their 
specific  interests  and  to  their  research  projects. 


ACCOUNTING 


501.  Governmental  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  accounting  classifica- 
s  and  methods  of  local  state  and  federal  government  bodies.  Credit, 
>   hours. 


tions 

Two   hours 
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504e.  Miscellaneous  Federal  and  State  Taxes.  A  preparation  of  reports, 
accounting  problems,  and  procedure  arising  from  Pennsylvania  capital  stock 
and  loans,  mercantile,  county  and  state  personal  property,  inheritance,  estate, 
documentary  stamp,  unemployment  insurance,  and  local  taxes;  also  Federal 
capital  stock,  excess  profits,  undivided  profits,  estate,  gifts,  excise,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  old  age  benefits.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

506e.  Internal  Auditing.  This  course  will  relate  to  the  independent 
appraisal  activity  within  an  organization  which  reviews  accounting  and 
financial  operations  as  bases  for  protection  and  constructive  service  to  man- 
agement. Internal  auditing,  as  a  type  of  control  which  functions  by  measuring 
and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  other  types  of  control,  deals  primarily  with 
accounting  and  financial  matters  and  other  matters  of  an  operating  nature. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

507.  Accounting  Systems.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  public  accounting  profession.  It  deals  basically  with 
the  two  major  areas  of  accounting  systems;  the  procedures  and  methods  of 
accounting  system,  design  and  installation,  and  a  detailed  study  of  illustrative 
existing  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  accounting  problems  of  small 
business  establishments  as  well  as  the  application  of  accounting  principles 
and  practice  in  the  accounting  systems  of  major  industrial,  financial  and 
mercantile  organizations.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

508.  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements.  This  course  applies  accounting 
and  auditing  principles  to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  corporations.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  content  and  valuation 
of  the  individual  items  of  a  balance  sheet;  comparisons  of  statements  of  past 
periods  considered  in  connection  with  the  current  statement  to  disclose 
favorable  or  unfavorable  trends,  and  an  attempt  to  forecast  probable  future 
conditions  from  this  information.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

510.  Advanced  Auditing.  This  course  is  designed  to  apply  methods 
and  procedures  used  in  conducting  an  audit.  An  audit  case,  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  work  of  an  auditor,  is  completed  as  a  project. 
Audit  practice  problems  are  discussed  and  readings  in  current  auditing 
literature  are  assigned.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

512e.  Budgeting.  Analysis  is  made  of  various  methods  utilized  by 
business  to  regulate  future  income  and  expenses.  Some  of  the  topics  covered 
in  the  course  are:  purpose  of  budgeting  for  accountant  and  manager;  profit 
planning;  and  ways  of  reporting  results  of  the  budget  program  to  executives 
at  different  levels.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

518.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  This  course  treats  intensively  such 
topics  as  process  cost  accounting,  costing  of  major  products,  by-products  and 
joint  products,  and  the  estimated  cost  system.  Cost  control  and  cost  analysis 
constitute  the  pivotal  themes.  Budgetary  procedures  and  standard  costs  are 
treated  extensively.  Analysis  is  made  of  distribution  costs,  gross  profit 
analysis,  break-even  analysis,  profit  volume  relationships,  differential  cost 
analysis,  replacement  cost  problems.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

552.  Advanced  Income  Tax  Accounting.  This  course  analyzes  certain 
less  common  features  of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  as  they  primarily  affect 
individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries,  and  corporations.  Principal  topics 
include:  installment  sales,  net  operating  losses,  depletion,  assessment  and 
refunds,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  social  security  taxes,  and  organizational  struc- 
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ture  of  the  Internal  Revenue.  Brief  study  will  be  made  of  the  Pennsylvania 
corporate  tax  structure.  Official  forms  are  used  to  illustrate  practical  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  foregoing  topics.    Credit,  Two  hours. 


COMMERCE 

Ec.  505.  International  Economics.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Taught  by  the 
Department  of  Economics. 

605.  Foreign  Trade.  A  study  of  the  techniques  of  international  trade. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  contract,  overseas  shipments,  customs  procedures 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  marine  insurance,  packing  for  overseas  trade, 
financing  export  and  import  shipments,  foreign  exchange,  and  carriage  of 
goods  by  air.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

509.  Physical  Geography  of  Africa.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  Institute  on  African  Affairs. 

510.  Economic  Geography  of  Africa.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Taught  in 
connection  with  the  Institute  on  African  Affairs. 

511.  Market  Analysis.  This  course  presents  problems  confronted  in  the 
field  of  marketing  research.  Techniques  available  for  estimating  market 
potentials  are  analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  sources  of  data,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  and  then  to  the  ultimate  interpretation  of  these  data.  Par- 
ticular reference  is  made  to  sampling  and  motivation  research  in  the  attempt 
to  determine  buying  potentials.  Market  research  is  viewed  from  the  view  of 
industrial  as  well  as  consumer  goods.  The  application  of  market  research 
procedures  to  various  problem  areas  also  receives  attention  such  as  packaging 
selection  of  outlets,  sales  analysis,  and  survey  practices.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

512.  Transportation.  A  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion, operation  and  economic  development  of  the  railroads,  motor  carriers, 
water  carriers  and  air  carriers  of  the  United  States.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  with  its  amendments,  and  the  public  regulation,  state  and  federal,  of 
the  various  carriers  will  be  emphasized.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

514.  Industrial  Marketing.  A  description  and  analysis  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  sale  of  industrial  goods.  Topics  discussed  are:  analyzing 
potential  market,  evaluation  of  channels  of  distribution,  description  of  buying 
techniques  of  customers,  selling  policies  of  industrial-products  producers, 
industrial  advertising,  selling  to  the  government,  and  the  exporting  of  indus- 
trial goods.  Student  projects  supplement  lecture  material.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

Ec.  601,  602.  Economic  Fluctuations,  Growth,  and  Forecasting.  A  sur- 
vey and  analysis  of  sectional  and  cumulative  changes  in  aggregate  demand, 
prices,  inventories,  production,  and  employment;  a  study  of  the  trends  in, 
and  factors  of,  economic  growth;  and  an  examination  of  the  science  and  art 
of  economic  forecasting.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 


FINANCE 

505.  Monetary  and  Banking  Problems.  An  advanced  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  money,  credit,  and  banking.  Preliminary  attention 
is  given  to  the  historical  development  of  money  and  of  financial  institutions, 
and  to  the  principal  traditional  theoretical  views.    Major  emphasis  is  placed 
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on  recent  theoretical  developments,  modern  tendencies,  and  current  proposals 
for  change  and  reform.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

510.  Commodity  and  Security  Markets.  The  program  provides  for  an 
analysis  of  the  various  commodity  exchanges  and  markets,  followed  by  an 
intensive  study  of  the  securities  market.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  financial  adjuncts  that  have  grown  in 
association  with  it.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

521.  Risk  Management.  Study  of  the  economic  theory  of  risk;  methods 
of  risk-bearing;  specific  life,  casualty  and  property  insurance  coverages; 
social  insurance;  claim  control;  loss  prevention;  implications  for  collective 
bargaining  and  executive  compensation.    Credit,  Two  hours. 


MANAGEMENT 

505.  Small  Business  Management.  The  means  of  minimizing  the 
smaller  firm's  disadvantages  and  maximizing  its  advantages  are  considered 
in  the  following  areas:  general  management,  finance,  technology,  marketing, 
and  cyclical  risk.  The  major  considerations  in  initiating  an  enterprise  are 
explored;    small  business  case  histories  are  used.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

507,  508.  Operations  Research.  After  a  brief  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  operations  research,  case  problems  will  be  presented  wherein  students 
will  be  called  upon  to  assess  the  problem  in  terms  of  its  susceptibility,  to 
"team  research";  to  construct  the  models,  resting  the  model  and  solution. 
The  student  is  expected  to  have  some  research  experience  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mathematics  to  understand  mathematical  symbolism.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

509.  Problems  of  Industrial  Purchasing.  This  course  deals  with  the 
nature  of  the  purchasing  function,  the  organization  of  the  purchasing 
department,  purchasing  procedures  and  the  principles  governing  the  exercise 
of  the  purchasing  function.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

510.  Industrial  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  psychological  ap- 
proach to  industrial  problems  from  the  management  point  of  view.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  problems  of  morale,  attitude  and  motivation.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

511.  512.  Problems  of  Industrial  Engineering.  This  course  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  industrial  engineering  is  essentially  a  cost  reduction 
program,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  tools  of  accounting  and 
engineering  that  lead  to  this  end.  In  order  to  give  the  student  the  proper 
background,  a  preliminary  study  is  made  of  the  evolution  of  mass  production 
and  the  development  of  standards.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
application  of  present-day  methods  to  the  problems  of  cost  reduction.  The 
following  general  topics  will  be  treated:  development  of  mass  production; 
development  of  standards;  wage  incentives;  time  and  motion  study;  work 
simplification;  personnel  relations;  material  control;  material  standards; 
waste  recovery;  plant  layout;  process  development;  material  handling;  yield 
improvement;  machine  development;  quality  improvement;  sales  service; 
problems  in  initiating  and  operating  cost  reduction  work.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 
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515.  Manpower  Utilization  in  Underdeveloped  Areas.  Taught  in  the 
Institute  of  African  Affairs.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

534.  Administrative  Uses  of  High-Speed  Computers.  This  course  will 
consider  the  application  of  high-speed  electronic  computers  to  administrative 
problems,  including  familiarization  with  computing  machines.  Lectures  and 
case  materials  will  concern  such  topics  as  analysis  of  administrative-data 
handling  problems,  the  place  of  the  computing  facility  in  the  organizational 
structure,  the  economics  of  high-speed  computation,  and  the  impact  of 
automatic  information  on  decision-making.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

539.  Safety  Engineering.  A  study  of  industrial  safety  stressing  personnel 
training  and  the  design  of  equipment  to  prevent  and  control  accidents  and 
hazards.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  organization  and  supervision  of  a 
safety  program  with  emphasis  on  cost  factors,  safety  inspection,  protective 
equipment,  machine  guards  and  preventive  measures.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

603.  Problems  in  Union  Growth  and  Organization.  This  course  is 
designed  to  introduce  the  business  administrator  to  the  major  historical 
developments  in  the  union  movements,  to  labor  motivations,  and  to  the 
internal  structure  of  labor  organizations  and  their  implications  for  manage- 
ment.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

607,  608.  Labor  Law.  This  course  includes  a  treatment  of  six  major 
legislative  enactments:  the  Sherman,  Clayton,  Federal  Anti-Injunction, 
Railway-Labor,  Fair  Labor  Standards,  and  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as 
amended.  Use  is  made  of  legislative  materials,  official  regulations,  adminis- 
trative decisions,  rulings  and  interpretations,  and  court  decisions,  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  various  tools  used  in  legal  interpretation.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Head  of  Department:   Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Admission  Requirements:  Candidates  must  have  completed 
a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  in  undergraduate  chem- 
istry, including  one  year  of  physical  chemistry,  together  with  at 
least  one  course  in  physics,  mathematics  through  calculus,  and 
are  expected  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

MASTER'S  PROGRAM 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  course  and  a 
thesis  based  on  experimental  work  are  required  for  the  Master's 
degree.  Each  graduate  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  chemistry  fields. 
All  entering  students  are  required  to  take  these  examinations 
for  orientation  purposes. 

Three  programs  are  available  emphasizing  organic  chemistry, 
or  biochemistry,  or  physical  chemistry.  In  general,  a  candidate 
should  not  expect  to  complete  a  program  in  less  than  two  years. 
All  candidates  must  take  Chem.  509,  551,  631  and  653. 

Candidates  must  pass  a  language  examination,  administered 
by  the  Modern  Language  department,  in  one  of  the  following: 
German,  French  or  Russian. 

DOCTORATE  PROGRAM 

Candidacy:  The  Department  of  Chemistry  will  recommend 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  for  matriculation  as  candi- 
dates for  this  degree,  those  students  who  have  satisfied  the 
departmental  requirements.  These  requirements  (met  by  exami- 
nation, participation  in  seminars  and  otherwise)  emphasize 
originality  and  independence  of  thought,  a  wide  general  under- 
standing of  chemistry,  a  specialized  knowledge  in  one  broad 
field  of  chemistry,  and  excellence  in  laboratory  performance. 
Mere  attendance  at  classes  and  passing  of  courses  no  matter 
how  carefully  pursued,  will  not  suffice  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. The  period  necessary  to  achieve  matriculation  will 
depend  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  student's  knowl- 
edge at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  graduate  school. 
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Course  Requirements:  A  minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  of 
specified  course  work  (including  seminar  but  excluding  thesis 
credit)  is  required  of  all  students.  In  addition,  the  department 
may  direct  the  student  in  choosing  optional  courses  to  be  audited 
or  taken  for  credit  to  broaden  the  student's  training. 

The  distribution  of  the  specified  forty-eight  course  credits 
is  as  follows:  a  minimum  of  eighteen  in  the  major  field  of 
specialization,  twelve  credits  in  a  minor  field  of  specialization,  no 
more  than  six  credits  in  seminar,  and  the  remainder  in  elective 
credits  approved  by  the  department. 

Examinations:  1.  Qualifying  Examination,  consisting  of 
three  parts,  namely  organic  chemistry,  physical  chemistry  and 
either  inorganic  chemistry  or  biochemistry.  The  candidate  must 
pass  these  examinations  before  he  can  be  considered  for  full 
matriculation  as  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

2.  Major  Field  Examinations:  These  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  one  four-hour  written  examination,  or  in  the  form  of 
"cumulative"  examinations  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  of 
the  particular  field.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  system  the  examina- 
tions will  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  The  major  field  exam- 
ination requirement  should  be  completed  no  later  than  six 
months  before  graduation. 

3.  Language  Examinations:  Each  doctorate  candidate  must 
demonstrate  ability  to  read  technical  literature  in  German  and 
either  French  or  Russian  by  passing  examinations  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages.  These  examinations 
should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

4.  Oral  Dissertation  Examination:  This  examination  is  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  doctorate  program  and  represents  primarily  a 
defense  of  the  dissertation. 


THESIS  REQUIREMENTS 

Before  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy is  conferred,  a  thesis  must  be  completed  and  approved. 

Following  consultation  with  the  various  staff  members,  the 
candidate  will  select  a  research  director  and  a  problem  to  inves- 
tigate.   The  research  director  then  becomes   the   advisor  and 
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sponsor  of  the  candidate  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
gram. The  results  of  the  investigation  are  eventually  em- 
bodied in  a  dissertation.  This  is  evaluated  by  the  faculty 
for  its  scientific  and  literary  adequacy,  and,  if  approved,  is  then 
submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  and  dates  fixed  by  the  Dean.  The  Dean 
may  at  his  discretion  approve  or  disapprove  the  thesis. 

In  addition  the  doctoral  thesis  must  be  published  in  whole 
or  in  abstract  in  a  recognized  chemical  journal,  and  twenty-five 
reprints  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  School.  To  insure 
this  publication  a  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  asked.  This  deposit 
is  refunded  when  the  abstracts  are  presented  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENT 

The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  semesters 
on  the  campus,  during  which  in  each  semester  he  must  take  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  eight  credit  hours.  Work  done  at  other 
institutions  may  be  credited  toward  an  advanced  degree,  but 
each  case  is  treated  on  its  merits. 


PROGRAM  IN  CHEMISTRY 
CH 

501  Amino  Acids  and  Proteins  3cr.  521,  522  Chemical  Biochemistry  6cr. 

502  Enzymes  3cr.  541  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  4cr. 

504  Metabolism  3cr.  551  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  3cr. 

505  Biosynthetic  Mechanisms  609, 610  Chemical  Physics  I  &  II  6cr. 

Antimetabolites  and  611  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  3cr. 

Antibiotics  3cr.  631  Thermodynamics  3cr. 

506  Biochemical  Techniques   8cr.  632  Chemical  Thermodynamics  and 
509,  510  Theory  of  Organic  Chemistry  I  Kinetics  3cr. 

&  II  6cr.  633  Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Physics 

511  Synthetic  Methods  of  Organic  3cr. 

Chemistry  3cr.  651,  652  Seminar  1  or  3cr. 

512  Steroids  and  Terpenes  3cr.  653  Research  Techniques  3cr. 

513  Chemistry  of  Heterocyclic  700  Chemical  Research    (Thesis)    6cr. 

Compounds  3cr.  701  Chemical  Research    (Thesis)    6cr. 

514  Special  Topics  in  Organic 

Chemistry  3cr. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

501.  Amino  Acids  and  Proteins.  A  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  Amino 
acids  and  proteins  from  the  viewpoints  of  structure,  physical  chemistry  and 
analysis.  Fall  Semester  offered  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  Three  hours 
(Offered  1961-62) 

502.  Enzymes.  A  physical-chemical  treatment  of  enzyme  systems  in 
terms  of  intermediate  enzyme-substrate  complex  formation,  specificity  and  the 
effects  of  pH,  temperature  activators  and  inhibitors.  Enzyme  methodology 
and  classification  of  enzymes.  Fall  Semester  offered  in  alternate  years. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     (Offered  1960-61) 
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504.  Metabolism.  A  detailed  mechanistic  discussion  of  metabolic  re- 
actions of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino-acids  and  proteins;  hormonal  and 
vitamin  participation  are  included  in  appropriate  sections.  Spring  Semester 
offered  in  alternate  years.    Credit,  Three  hours.     (Offered  1960-61). 

505.  Biosynthetic  Mechanisms,  Antimetabolites  and  Antibiotics.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  biosynthetic  reaction  sequences  for  the  formation  of  complex 
molecules  from  small  molecules,  the  methodology  involved  and  the  action 
of  antimetabolites  and  antibiotics  in  blocking  biochemical  reactions.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

506.  Biochemical  Techniques.  An  introduction  to  laboratory  work  in 
biochemistry.  Lecture,  One  hour;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours,  weekly.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

509,  510.  Theory  of  Organic  Chemistry  I  &  II.  A  survey  of  theoretical 
aspects  of  organic  chemistry,  including  reaction  mechanisms  and  the  struc- 
tural interpretation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  various  bond 
types.  Both  qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  are  discussed.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

511.  Synthetic  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  offers  lec- 
ture instruction  in  the  important  laboratory  methods  for  the  synthesis  of 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

512.  Steroids  and  Terpenes.  This  course  deals  with  the  chemistry  of 
terpenes,  and  steroids  with  special  emphasis  on  the  stereochemistry  of  these 
compounds.  Credit,  Three  hours.  Offered  in  Spring  semester  in  alternate 
years.      (Offered   1961-62). 

513.  Chemistry  of  Heterocyclic  Compounds.  A  detailed  discussion  of 
the  chemistry  of  heterocyclic  compounds  including  a  selected  number  of 
alkaloids.    Credit,  Three  hours.     (Offered  1959-60) . 

514.  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Topics  of  current  interest 
in  the  field  of  Organic  Chemistry  will  be  presented.  The  choice  of  sub- 
jects will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  such  topics  as  Organo- 
metallics,  sulfur  and  phosphorus  organic  chemistry,  carbohydrates  and 
antibiotics.      Credit,    Three    hours.       (Offered    1960-61)  . 

521,  522.  General  Biochemistry.  A  survey  of  modern  biochemistry 
including  structure  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  kinetics 
and  theory  of  enzymatic  action  and  metabolism  of  animo  acids,  carbohydrates 
and  lipids.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester;   must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

541.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  The  systematic  identification  of 
organic  compounds  is  considered  both  theoretically  and  practically.  Lecture, 
Two  hours;    Laboratory,  Eight  hours  minimum,  weekly.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

551.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  survey  of  the  basic  principles 
required  for  the  understanding  of  inorganic  chemistry  including  oxidation- 
reduction  potentials,  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  crystal  structure,  radio- 
activity, complexions  and  coordination  compounds.  The  chemistry  of  the 
elements  and  their  compounds  is  also  discussed  from  these  viewpoints. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 
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609.  Chemical  Physics.  I.  Principles  of  quantum  mechanics,  atomic 
spectra  and  structure.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

610.  Chemical  Physics.  II.  Molecular  spectra  and  structure,  and  sta- 
tistical mechanics.    Prerequisite:    Chemistry  609.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

611.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  physical  chemistry 
of  electrolytic  solutions  and  electrochemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  631. 
Lecture,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours,  weekly.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

(Offered    1961-62.)      Offered   in  spring  semester  in   alternate  years. 

631.  Thermodynamics.  Comprehensive  treatment  of  thermodynamics 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the  first  and  second  law. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

632.  Chemical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  631  and  deals  with  thermodynamics 
of  solutions,  the  third  law  of  thermodynamics  and  thermodynamic  functions 
from  statistical  calculations.  In  the  second  half  of  the  course,  the  kinetics  of 
chemical  process,  including  consideration  of  catalysis,  is  surveyed.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

633.  Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Physics.  Topics  of  current  interest  in 
the  field  of  chemical  physics  will  be  presented.  The  choice  of  subject  will 
vary  from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  such  topics  as  statistical  mechanics 
of  condensed  systems,  spectra  of  polyatomic  molecules,  electronic  structure 
of  complex  molecules,  and  physical  methods  of  molecular  structure  deter- 
mination.   Prerequisite:    Chem.  609,  610.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

651,  652.  Seminar.  Various  assigned  topics  are  discussed  by  students 
after  adequate  literature  search  and  study.  All  graduate  students  are 
required  to  attend.  In  addition  to  the  main  prepared  discussion,  members  of 
the  group  are  selected  to  present  extemporaneous  brief  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  their  own  choosing.  Only  students  presenting  main  prepared  talks 
can  obtain  credit.  Credit,  one  hour  each  semester  for  M.S.  candidates;  three 
hours  each  semester  for  Ph.D.  candidates. 

653.  Research  Techniques.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  instruments 
and  methods  that  are  widely  utilized  in  chemical  research.  The  exact  choice 
of  experiments  is  determined  by  the  past  experience,  major  field  and  antici- 
pated future  needs  of  the  individual  student.  Lecture,  Two  hours;  Labora- 
tory, Eight  hours,  weekly.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

700.  Chemical  Research  (Thesis).  Each  student  selects  a  subject  for 
experimental  investigation  and  a  faculty  advisor  to  direct  the  work.  The 
results  are  incorporated  into  a  thesis  or  dissertation  and  usually  into  a  paper 
for  publication  in  a  chemical  journal.    Credit,  Six  hours. 

701.  Chemical  Research  (Thesis).  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  700, 
required  in  addition  to  that  course  in  the  case  in  which  results  are  to  be 
incorporated  into  a  doctoral  thesis.    Credit,  Six  hours. 
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CLASSICS 

Head  of  Department:   John  P.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLASSICS 

Candidates  must  have  an  undergraduate  preparation  judged 
adequate  by  the  Department.  Graduate  work  covering  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  together  with  a  thesis,  is 
required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Classics.  All 
candidates  will  include  in  their  studies  courses  501  and  651. 


PROGRAM  IN  CLASSICS 
CL 


501 

Latin  Prose  Composition  2cr. 

531 

Medieval  Latin  2cr. 

506 

Roman  Literature  2cr. 

547 

Ovid  2cr. 

509 

Adv.  Latin  Prose  Composition  2cr. 

548 

Classical  Art  2cr. 

513 

Roman  Satire  2cr. 

552 

Classical  Antiquities  2cr. 

518 

Roman  Drama  2cr. 

651 

Master's  Bibliography  2cr 

519 

Classical  Latin  Poetry  2cr. 

652 

Seminar   (variable)   2cr. 

530 

Patristic  Latin  2cr. 

700 

Thesis  6cr. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

501.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Exercises  in  translation  from  English 
to  Latin  strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of  good  idiomatic  Latin  prose. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

506.  Roman  Literature.  This  general  survey  of  classical  Latin  litera- 
ture includes  study  of  linguistic  changes  and  historical  background,  with 
extensive  readings  in  both  major  and  minor  authors.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

509.  Advanced  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Stylistic  refinements  and 
rhetorical  devices  of  classical  authors  are  imitated  in  the  writing  of  continu- 
ous prose  compositions.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

513.  Roman  Satire.  The  origin  and  development  of  Roman  Satire 
and  its  influence  on  later  literatures  are  treated  in  this  course.  Satires  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  epigrams  of  Martial  and  the  Apocolocyntosis  of  Seneca 
are  among  the  works  read.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

518.  Roman  Drama.  Selected  plays  are  read  critically,  with  attention 
to  the  techniques  of  Roman  dramatic  writing  and  presentation.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

519.  Classical  Latin  Poetry.  The  principles  and  techniques  of  Latin 
prosody  are  examined  as  exemplified  in  representative  works.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  study  of  the  Latin  Hexameter.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

530.  Patristic  Latin.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  is  here  continued  through  the  centuries  dominated 
by  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Readings  from  such  authors  as  Lac- 
tantius,  Tertullian,  Jerome  and  Augustine  exemplify  changes  in  style  and 
vocabulary.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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531.  Medieval  Latin.  Excerpts  are  read  from  authors  of  the  fifth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  attention  to  the  modifications  of  the  language 
under  the  influence  of  the  vernaculars.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

547.  Ovid.  Classical  mythology  is  the  topic  of  this  course,  with  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  as  the  basic  text.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

548.  Classical  Art.  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  architecture  and 
painting  are  the  major  phases  of  classical  art  considered  here.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

552.  Classical  Antiquities.  Such  subjects  as  the  daily  life  and  customs 
of  the  Romans,  their  political  organization,  trade,  religion  and  mores  are 
treated,  with  stress  on  those  aspects  which  influenced  later  cultures.  Informa- 
tive passages  from  Latin  authors  are  read  as  sources.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.  Master's  Bibliography.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  mate- 
rials of  research  in  the  field  of  classics.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

652.  Seminar  (variable).  The  seminar  is  designed  to  broaden  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  of  the  field  of  Classics  by  special  studies  of  authors  or  topics 
not  specifically  included  in  other  courses,  such  as:  Livy,  Suetonius,  Apuleius. 
Roman  Law,  Epigraphy,  Medieval  Latin  Poetry.   Credit,  Two  hours  each. 
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ECONOMICS 

Chairman  of  Department:    James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  ECONOMICS 

Applicants  for  graduate  work  in  Economics  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  Economics  211,  212  (Principles  of  Economics), 
301  (National  Income  Economics),  302  (Price  and  Production 
Economics)  or  equivalent  undergraduate  work,  and  some  college 
mathematics  or  statistics. 

All  applicants  are  subject  to  departmental  evaluation  of  their 
undergraduate  training  in  Economics  and  related  fields.  Regis- 
tration for  individual  courses  of  graduate  instruction  in  Eco- 
nomics is  subject  to  permission  by  the  instructor. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  Economics 
—which  must  include  Economics  517,  518;  651,  652  and  700 
(Thesis)  —  and  such  additional  non-credit  assignments  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  department  in  view  of  the  candi- 
date's undergraduate  background  and  graduate  work  progress. 


PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS 

Comparative  Econ.  Systems  2cr.      549,  550  Introduction   to  Mathematical 


502 

505  International  Economics  2cr. 

513  Labor  Economics  2cr.  551 

517  History  of  Economic  Thought  2cr.      601 

518  Current  Economic  Problems  2cr.    611 

527  Theory  of  Demand,  Production,        612 

and  Prices  2cr. 

528  Theory  of  Income,  Output,  and        617 

Employment  2cr. 

543  Economics  of  Labor-Management    647 

Relations  2cr. 

544  Collective  Bargaining  2cr.  648 

547  Government  Regulation  of 

Business  2cr.  651 

548  Economic  Development  and  652 

Growth  2cr.  700 


Analysis  in  Economics  4cr. 
Statistical  Analysis  2cr. 
Economic  Fluctuations  2cr. 
Mathematical  Economics  2cr. 
Applied  Mathematical   Economics 

2cr. 
Government  Taxation  and 

Budgeting  2cr. 
Economics  of  Socialism  and 

Communism  2cr. 
International   Economics   and 

Finance  2cr. 
Pro-Seminar  2cr. 
Seminar  2cr. 
Thesis  6cr. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

502.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  capi- 
talism, socialism,  communism  and  other  economic  systems  with  emphasis 
on  analysis  rather  than  mere  description  of  the  economics  of  various 
countries.  Individual  research  assignments  will  be  given  by  the  department 
or  the  course  instructor.    Credit,  Two  hours.   GROSSCHMID. 
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505.  International  Economics.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory 
and  policy  of  international  economics.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
classical  theory,  Ohlin's  theory  of  location  and  general  equilibrium  in  the 
theory  of  foreign  trade  as  well  as  theoretical  questions  relating  to  balance 
of  payments,  foreign  exchange  and  the  national  income  multiplier.  The 
course  also  covers  principles  of  foreign  trade  policy  and  commercial 
treaties,  current  international  economic  problems  with  emphasis  on  the 
U.S.  scene,  the  European  common  market  and  the  Soviet  economic  offensive. 
Individual  research  assignments  will  be  given  to  students.  Two  credits. 
LEHOCZKY 

513.  Labor  Economics.  Analysis  of  the  principles  for  wage  and  employ- 
ment determination  in  contemporary  American  economy  under  non-union 
conditions  as  well  as  under  collective  bargaining.  The  institutional  develop- 
ment underlying  labor  supply  and  demand  is  studied  with  direct  emphasis 
on  its  impact  on  employment  and  production,  on  the  general  wage-level  and 
on  wage-differentials,  on  the  distribution  of  national  income  and  on  general 
social  welfare.  The  course  also  includes  a  comparative  study  of  problems  in 
labor  economics  in  America  and  in  other  democratic  countries.  Individual 
research  assignments  will  be  given  by  the  department  or  the  course  instructor. 
Credit,  Two  hours.   WAGNER. 

517.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  economic  thought  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Lord 
Keynes  with  a  view  to  helping  the  graduate  student  in  acquiring  a  broader 
intellectual  background  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  modern  economics. 
Individual  research  assignments  will  be  given  by  the  department  or  the 
course  instructor.    Credit,  Two  hours.    GROSSCHMID. 

518.  Current  Economic  Problems.  A  seminar-like  discussion  of  the 
state  of  the  nation's  economy  and  its  current  problems  on  the  basis  of  critical 
examination  of  economic  reports  by  official  and  private  sources  (such  as  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors) .  The  criteria  for  evaluation  are 
the  goals  of  our  society  with  respect  to  its  economy  (Freedom,  Opportunity, 
Security,  Equity,  Efficiency) .  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  begin 
developing  in  the  graduate  student  the  ability  to  coordinate  and  apply 
the  analytical  knowledge  he  has  acquired  during  his  study  of  economics  and 
related  fields  of  social  science  and  business  administration.  Individual  re- 
search assignments  will  be  given  by  the  department  or  the  course  instructor. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    SHARRON. 

527.  Theory  of  Demand,  Production  and  Prices.  A  course  in  micro- 
economics studying  economic  units  (households,  firms)  in  their  decisions 
and  actions  as  to  demand  and  production,  and  analysis  of  price  and  income 
determination,  under  the  various  institutional  conditions  of  model  n  economy. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    GROSSCHMID. 

528.  Theory  of  Income,  Output,  and  Employment.  A  course  in  macro- 
economics studying  the  operation  of  a  modern  economy  as  a  whole  in  its 
aspects  of  total  income,  aggregate  demand,  total  output,  and  employment 
as  well  as  their  significant  components  and  determinants.  The  relationship 
between  micro-  and  macro-analysis  will  also  be  explored.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
McDERMOTT. 

543.  Economics  of  Labor-Management  Relations.  Analysis  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  their  effects  on  investment,  output,  employment 
and  income  distribution.    Credit,  Two  hours.    WAGNER. 
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544.  Collective  Bargaining.  Study  of  the  relation  of  federal  and  state 
legislation  to  collective  bargaining;  analysis  of  substantive  issues  and  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  collective  bargaining;  negotiation  and  administration 
of  the  collective  agreement;  specific  provisions  including  adjustment  of 
grievances;  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration;  collective  bargaining  and 
public  policy.  This  course  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Management. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

547.  Government  Regulation  of  Business.  A  study  of  public  regulation 
of  the  various  phases  and  segments  of  business  such  as  antitrust  legislation 
and  enforcement,  public  utilities  regulation,  government  participation  in 
production,  and  related  policies.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

548.  Economic  Development  and  Growth.  An  analytical  and  historical 
study  of  principles  and  patterns  of  economic  development  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  growth  of  total  production,  productive  efficiency  and  industrial 
diversification.  Emphasis  will  be  on  economic  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas,   particularly   in  Africa.      Credit,    Two   hours.      FIXLER. 

549.  550.     Introduction   to   Mathematical   Analysis  in  Economics.    This 

course  is  aimed  at  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  basic  mathemati- 
cal methods  widely  used  in  more  recent  literature  and  research  in  economics. 
No  advanced  mathematical  background  is  assumed.  Stress  is  placed  on 
gradual  learning,  through  study  and  practice,  of  the  economically  relevant 
elements  of  functional  relationships,  analytic  geometry,  the  calculus,  and 
determinants  for  the  solution  of  equilibrium  systems.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester.    DEPARTMENT. 

551.  Statistical  Analysis.  Statistical  inferences  as  applied  to  dispersions 
and  quality  control,  time  series  analyses,  seasonals  and  cycles,  non-linear 
relationships,  multiple  and  partial  correlations.  Particular  stress  is  upon 
probability  with  applications  in  statistics  and  fundamental  actuarial  theory. 
Credit,  Two  hours.   BAKERMAN. 

601.  Economic  Fluctuations.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  sectional  and 
cumulative  changes  in  aggregate  demand,  prices,  inventories,  production  and 
employment;  and  an  examination  of  the  science  and  art  of  economic  fore- 
casting.    Credit,  Two  hours.     PRAKASH. 

611.  Mathematical  Economics.  This  course  is  a  study  of  trade  cycle 
theory,  starting  with  the  cobweb  theorem,  and  the  multiplier  and  acceleration 
principle.  It  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  at  least  one  of  the  mathematical 
models  of  trade  cycle  (Hicks,  Samuelson) .  In  the  second  part  of  the  semester, 
inter-industry  relations  will  be  analyzed  with  special  reference  to  input- 
output  analysis.    Credit,  Two  hours.    DEPARTMENT. 

612.  Applied  Mathematical  Economics.  This  course  is  aimed  at  the 
application  of  linear  programming  to  allocation  of  resources,  joint  produc- 
tion, study  of  consumption,  and  transportation.  Inventory  control.  Review  of 
operations  research  methods.  Prerequisite:  College  Algebra  and  Calculus  I 
or  Economics  549,  550.    Credit,  Two  hours.    DEPARTMENT. 

617.  Government  Taxation  and  Budgeting.  The  course  deals  with  the 
taxing  process  and  public  interest;  the  passage  and  application  of  tax  law; 
the  development  of  federal  budget  policies  and  considerations  relating  to  the 
distribution   of   the   tax   burden.     Credit,   Two  hours.      DEPARTMENT. 
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647.  Economics  of  Socialism  and  Communism.  Analysis  of  economic 
aspects  of  socialism  and  communism  with  particular  reference  to  economic 
practices  of  socialist-governed  countries  and  to  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist-dominated  countries.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
GROSSCHMID. 

648.  International  Economics  and  Finance.  This  course  deals  with 
analysis  of  the  most  important  selected  problems  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national economic  relations  and  financial  arrangements.  The  course  in- 
cludes: the  essence  of  the  international  monetary  theory,  policy  and 
relations,  the  problem  of  international  trade,  foreign  aid  programs  and 
investment  under  conditions  of  various   patterns  of  economic  development 

(developed,  underdeveloped  and  undeveloped  areas)  as  well  as  international 
economic  objectives  of  the  U.  S.  and  other  world  powers.  Individual  re- 
search assignments  will  be  given  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of 
Finance.     Two  credits.     LEHOCZKY. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  A  survey  of  methodology  and  research  techniques  in 
economics.  Laboratory  assignments  in  preparation  for  the  thesis.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    DEPARTMENT. 

652.  Seminar.  Selected  readings  and  discussion  of  current  economic 
literature;  research  work.  Seminar  will  be  conducted  in  turns  by  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  graduate  faculty.    DEPARTMENT. 

700.  Thesis.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  requirements  for  a 
graduate  degree  in  Economics.  In  preparation  of  his  thesis,  the  candidate 
is  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  graduate  faculty  who  is  assigned  as  the  candi- 
date's research  director  and  advisor.    Credit,  Six  hours.     DEPARTMENT. 
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EDUCATION 

Head  of  Department:  Francis  X.  Kleyle,  Ph.D. 

ADMISSION 

Advanced  instruction  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation leading  to  certificates  and  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Education  and  Master  of  Science  in  Education. 

A  formal  application  is  required  of  all  persons  seeking  admis- 
sion. Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pennsylvania. 

The  closing  date  for  receiving  applications  for  the  fall  semes- 
ter is  August  1;  for  the  spring  semester,  January  1;  and  for  the 
summer  session,  June  1.  Unless  the  application,  accompanied 
by  a  complete  set  of  transcripts  and  credentials,  is  on  hand  on  or 
before  the  above  dates,  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  a  student 
will  be  permitted  to  register  for  the  semester  or  session  immedi- 
ately following. 

Applications  should  be  on  file  preferably  eight  weeks  before 
the  date  of  registration.  The  transferring  student  must  furnish 
a  transcript  of  his  college  and  university  work  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  when  he  files  his  application.  Upon  evalu- 
ation of  these  records  by  the  Graduate  Admissions  Committee, 
the  Dean  issues  a  statement  of  the  student's  status.  Course  work 
cannot  be  taken  unless  this  statement  is  favorable. 

Holders  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  state  certification  from 
institutions  of  acceptable  standing  are  accorded  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  provided  the  record  of  Scholarship  is  satis- 
factory. 

REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  a  minimum  of  32 
credits  (semester  hours)  is  required.  For  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Education,  a  minimum  of  26  credits  and  the  writing 
of  a  thesis  are  required. 

On  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  any  student  may 
apply  toward  the  Master's  a  maximum  of  six  hours  of  appro- 
priate graduate  work  taken  at  other  approved  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 
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PROGRAMS 

All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Education  or  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  are  required  to  complete  the  following 
courses:  Education  501,  505,  and  507. 

Illustrative  programs  in  various  fields  of  specialization  are 
listed  below  and  described  later.  These  are  not  to  be  followed 
routinely.  Each  student  is  asked  to  consult  the  assigned  Gradu- 
ate advisor  early  in  his  program.  Modifications  may  be  made  in 
certain  instances  upon  consultation  with  the  proper  advisor. 
Upon  advice  a  student  may  elect  courses  from  the  Liberal  Arts 
and  other  departments  of  the  University. 


Educational  Foundations 

501     Introduction  to  Educational  505  Educational  Philosophy  3cr. 

Research  2cr.  507  American  Education  3cr. 

503     Improvement  of  Audio- Visual  601  Contemporary  Educational 

Methods  2cr.  Thought  2cr. 


Educational  Psychology 

511     Statistics  3cr.  516     Adolescent  Psychology  3cr. 

513     Educational  Measurements  2cr.  519     Psychology  of  the  Atypical  Child  3cr. 

515     Child  Development  3cr. 


Elementary  Education 


523  Practices  in  Elementary  Language  528     Practices  in  Elementary  Science  2cr. 

Arts  2cr.  621     Problems  in  Elementary  Education 

524  Psychology  of  Reading  2cr.  3cr. 

525  Practices  in  Elementary  Social  625     Reading  Disabilities  2cr. 

Studies  2cr.  626     Research  in  Reading  2cr. 

526  Practices  in  Elementary  Geography  629     Seminar  in  Elementary  Education 

2cr.  3cr. 

527  Practices  in  Elementary  Arithmetic 

2cr. 


Secondary  Education 

531     Practices    in     Secondary    Education  631  Problems  in  Secondary  Education  3cr. 

3cr.  633  Current  Practices  in  Business 

535  Journalism  Education  3cr.  Education  3cr. 

536  Radio-Television  Education  3cr.  639  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education  3cr. 

537  Problems  in  Business  Education  3cr. 

Library  Science  Education 

541     School  Library  2cr.  643  History  of  Books  &  Libraries  2cr. 

543  Classification-Cataloging  2cr.  644  Cataloging  Systems  2cr. 

544  Cataloging  Methods  2cr.  645  Curriculum  Reference  2cr. 

545  General  Reference  2cr.  646  Bibliographic  Methods  2cr. 

546  School  Reference  Service  2cr.  647  Secondary  School  Literature  2cr. 

547  Reading  Guidance  and  Selection  2cr.  648  Secondary  School  Literature  2cr. 

548  Elementary  School  Literature  2cr.  649  School  Library  Practicum  2cr. 
641     School    Library    Administration    2cr. 
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Guidance  and  Counseling 


551     Principles  and  Techniques  of  655 

Guidance  3cr. 

553     Tests  and  Measurements  in  656 

Guidance  3cr.  657 

653     Organization  of  Guidance  Programs  659 

3cr. 


Analysis  of  Occupational 

Information  4cr. 
Counseling  3cr. 

Practicum  in  School  Guidance  2cr. 
Seminar  in  Counseling  6cr. 


Special  Education— Speech  and  Hearing  Correction 


561 


562 
563 


564 


Psychology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  661 

3cr.  662 

Advanced  Speech  Problems  2cr.  663 

Auditory  Training  and  Speech  664 

Reading  2cr.  665 

Phonetics  2cr. 


Speech  Pathology  2cr. 
Hearing  Problems  2cr. 
Problems  in  Audiology  2cr. 
Speech  Re-Education  2cr. 
Clinical  Practices — Speech  and 
Hearing  4cr. 


Administration  and  Supervision 


571     School  Organization  and  675 
Administration  2cr. 

573  Principles  of  Curriculum  2cr.  676 

574  Pupil  Personnel  2cr.  677 

575  Junior  High  School  Practices  2cr  678 

576  Catholic  School  Systems  2cr. 

671  Elementary  School  Administration  681 

and  Management  3cr.  682 

672  Elementary  School  Supervision  3cr.  683 

673  Elementary  School  Curriculum  3cr.  684 

674  Elementary  School  Administration 

Practicum  2cr. 


Secondary  School  Administration  and 

Management  3cr. 
Secondary  School  Supervision  3cr. 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  3cr. 
Secondary  School  Administration 

Practicum  2cr. 
School  Law  2cr. 
School  Finance  2cr. 
School  Plant  2cr. 
Educational  Surveys  2cr. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

501.  Introduction  to  Educational  Research.  A  first  course  in  the 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry;  analysis  of  research  methods  in  the  formula- 
tion of  problems,  direct  observation,  case  study,  survey,  questionnaire, 
sources  of  data,  and  sampling.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

503.  Improvement  of  Audio-Visual  Methods.  Principles  and  practices 
involved  in  the  selection,  utilization  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  in- 
structional materials.     Credit,  Two  hours.     F.  KLEYLE. 

505.  Educational  Philosophy.  Concepts  of  educational  philosophy;  ma- 
terial from  the  theology  of  education  as  well  as  the  science  of  education 
set  forth  in  the  light  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
F.   KLEYLE. 

507.  American  Education.  A  systematic  study  of  the  development  of 
the  major  aspects  of  the  contemporary  school  in  the  American  cultural 
setting.     Credit,  Three  hours.     ROCHE. 

601.  Contemporary  Educational  Thought.  Tenets  and  issues  of  modern 
non-scholastic  philosophies  of  education;  their  implications  for  theory, 
practice,  aims,  methods  and  curriculum  viewed  in  the  light  of  scholastic 
philosophy.     Credit,  Two  hours.     F.   KLEYLE. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

511.  Statistics.  Descriptive  statistics  as  applied  to  psychological  and 
educational   measurement   and   research.      Credit,   Three   hours. 

513.  Educational  Measurements.  Objective  appraisal  of  educational 
and  psychological  tests;  techniques  of  test  construction  and  the  utilization 
of  tests  in  schools  and  in  educational  research.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

515.  Child  Development.  Survey  of  children's  growth  as  it  contributes 
to  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  learning  and  to  the  methods  of  elementary 
education.     Credit,  Three  hours.     F.   KLEYLE. 

516.  Adolescent  Psychology.  Survey  of  the  adolescent's  growth  as  it 
contributes  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  learning  and  to  the  methods  of 
secondary  education.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

519.  Psychology  of  the  Atypical  Child.  The  study  of  handicapped 
children;  their  learning,  personality,  individual  differences  and  preventive 
mental   hygiene.      Credit,   Three   hours.     STRATTON. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

523.  Practices  in  Elementary  Language  Arts.  Critical  analysis  of  meth- 
ods and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  Language  Arts.  Some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  children's  literature.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

524.  Psychology  of  Reading.  Nature,  objectives,  and  purpose  of  read- 
ing; the  developmental  process;  problems  involved  in  the  reading  of  various 
types  of  material;    techniques;   evaluation.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

525.  Practices  in  Elementary  Social  Studies.  Critical  analysis  of  methods 
and   materials   in   the  teaching  of  Social   Studies.      Credit,  Two  hours. 

526.  Practices  in  Elementary  Geography.  Critical  analysis  of  methods 
and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  geography.     Credit,  Two  hours.     FORGE. 

527.  Practices  in  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Critical  analysis  of  methods 
and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

528.  Practices  in  Elementary  Science.  Critical  analysis  of  methods  and 
materials  in  the  teaching  of  science.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

621.  Problems  in  Elementary  Education.  Problems  of  curriculum, 
teaching,  organization,  supervision  and  guidance  with  special  reference 
to  individual  differences  and  grouping  techniques.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

625.  Reading  Disabilities.  Nature  of  reading  problems,  diagnosis  and 
treatment;  practice  in  conducting  diagnostic  tests;  emphasis  on  the  re- 
tarded reader.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

626.  Research  in  Reading.  A  review  of  research  in  this  area  as  found 
in  the  work  of  the  specialists.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

629.  Seminar  in  Elementary  Education.  An  intensive  study  of  critical 
issues  and  problems  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  and  an 
appraisal   of   current   experimentation.     Credit,  Three   hours. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

531.  Practices  in  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  successful  practice 
for  the  general  classroom  teacher  as  reported  by  research  in  the  secondary 
school.      Credit,   Three  hours.     SHAMPO. 

535.  Journalism  Education.  School  publications;  newspaper,  yearbook, 
magazine;  editorial  content,  staff  organization,  editing,  typography,  make-up 
and  business  management.     Credit,  Three  hours.     McCARTHY. 

536.  Radio-Television  Education.  Radio  and  television  scripts;  studio 
laboratory  work;  supervision  of  student  scripts,  casting,  rehearsals  and 
production.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

537.  Problems  in  Business  Education.  To  orient  teachers  and  super- 
visors to  the  current  problems,  general  methods,  trends,  and  research  in 
the  skills  and  basic  business  subjects.     Credit,  Three  hours.     CADUGAN. 

631.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education.  Problems  of  curriculum,  teach- 
ing, organization,  supervision  and  guidance  with  special  reference  to  current 
literature  and  research.     Credit,  Three  hours.     SHAMPO. 

633.  Current  Practices  in  Business  Education.  To  acquaint  teachers, 
through  a  critical  analysis  of  contemporary  methods,  with  the  application 
of  psychological  principles  of  learning  to  business  education.  Credit,  Three 
hours.     CADUGAN. 

639.  Seminar  in  Secondary  Education.  An  intensive  study  of  critical 
issues  and  problems  in  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  and  an 
appraisal  of  current  experimentation  and  research.     Credit,  Three  hours. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

541.  The  School  Library.  History,  philosophy  and  development  of  the 
school  library;  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Library  within 
the  framework  of  American  education,  with  special  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  modern  education.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

543.  Classification  and  Cataloging.  An  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  cataloging  and  classification,  the  dictionary  catalog,  and  the  use  of  the 
unit  card  system;  practice  in  actual  cataloging  and  classification  according 
to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

544.  Cataloging  Methods.  Cataloging  methods  particularly  applicable 
to  elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries;  variations  in  types  of  school 
libraries  to  meet  particular  educational  objectives;  ordering  and  use  of 
printed  cards;  emphasis  on  subject  heading  lists  and  their  application. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

545.  General  Reference.  Principles  of  evaluation,  selection  and  use  of 
reference  books  designed  to  meet  elementary  and  secondary  school  library 
needs;  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  yearbooks,  annuals,  periodical  indexes. 
Credit,   Two    hours.      BACKOFEN. 
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546.  School  Reference  Services.  Function  of  the  school  librarian  as  a 
resource  teacher  in  organizing  and  administering  the  specialized  reference 
services  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  library  in  relation  to  the 
curricular  and  activities  programs.     Credit,  Two  hours.     BACKOFEN. 

547.  Reading  Guidance  and  Selection.  The  place  of  book  selection  in 
the  school  program  and  its  relationship  to  the  general  areas  of  education, 
and  specific  aims  of  curricula;  general  principles  and  aids  for  the  selection 
of  books  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  library;  studies  of  reading 
ability   and  reading  problems.      Credit,  Two   hours.     WINGERTER. 

548.  Elementary  School  Literature.  Application  of  principles  of  evalu- 
ation and  selection  to  educational  needs  and  young  peoples'  interests;  se- 
lection of  books  and  periodicals,  and  compilation  of  book  lists  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  average,  advanced,  or  retarded  reader.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
WINGERTER. 

641.  School  Library  Administration.  Organization  and  administration 
of  various  types  of  school  libraries;  function  of  the  school  librarian  and 
staff  in  the  total  educational  and  recreational  patterns;  role  of  the  librarian 
as  an  administrator.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

643.  History  of  Books  and  Libraries.  A  history  of  books  and  libraries 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day;  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cultural 
significance  of  the  establishment  of  libraries;  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  art  of  illustrating,  and  the  history  of  libraries  in  the  western  world. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     WINGERTER. 

644.  Cataloging  Systems.  Library  of  Congress  cataloging  system  and 
other  specialized  systems;  cataloging  of  materials  in  various  specialized 
fields;  documents,  government  publications,  visual  aids,  vertical  file.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

645.  Curriculum  Reference.  Reference  in  subject  fields;  English,  social 
studies,  science,  mathematics  at  secondary  level;  reference  in  school  service 
areas;  guidance,  counseling,  extracurricular  activities;  research  in  curriculum 
references.     Credit,  Two  hours.     BACKOFEN. 

646.  Bibliographic  Methods.  Introduction  to  methods  and  materials  of 
research;  bibliographic  form  and  methods;  general  and  specific;  compilation 
of  bibliographies  from  existing  courses  of  study  in  Pennsylvania  school 
systems  with  student  use  of  such  bibliographies  the  determining  factor. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

647.  Secondary  School  Literature.  Evaluation  and  selection  of  books 
and  related  materials  in  the  subject  fields  of  science  and  the  arts  with 
particular  emphasis  directed  toward  curricular  and  leisure  time  reading. 
Credit.  Two  hours.     BACKOFEN. 

648.  Secondary  School  Literature.  Evaluation  and  selection  of  works 
and  related  materials  in  the  humanities  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  high   school  youth.      Credit,   Two  hours.     BACKOFEN. 

649.  School  Library  Practicum.  The  study  and  analysis  of  specific  prob- 
lems in   the  library  field.     Individual  research.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

551.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance.  Fundamentals  as  prac- 
ticed in  our  modern  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Includes  a  study 
of  the  philosophy  and  history  of  guidance,  student  personnel  work  in  the 
areas  of  test  evaluation,  occupational  information,  counseling  and  research. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     CAMPANELLE. 

553.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Guidance.  Evaluation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  widely  used  tests  in  guidance  programs.  Students  participate  in 
selection,  administration,  scoring,  recording  and  interpretation.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     CAMPANELLE. 

653.  Organization  of  Guidance  Programs.  Deals  with  problems,  tech- 
niques and  trends  in  the  administration  of  guidance  and  pupil  personnel 
services.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

655.  Analysis  of  Occupational  Information.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
employment  opportunities,  requirements,  and  conditions  in  the  major  oc- 
cupations.    Credit,  Four  hours.     BIRD. 

656.  Counseling.  The  theory  and  practice,  the  problems  and  processes 
of  counseling;  role  of  counselor  and  client  and  the  range  of  approaches  from 
directive  to  non-directive;  counseling  tools  and  devices.  Credit,  Three 
hours.     CAMPANELLE. 

657.  Practicum  in  School  Guidance.  Emphasis  on  practical  counseling 
with   supervised   experience   in   schools.     Credit,   Two   hours. 

659.  Seminar  in  Counseling.  Recent  problems  and  research.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION-SPEECH  AND  HEARING  CORRECTION 

561.  Psychology  of  Speech  and  Hearing.  Psychological  processes  basic 
to  speech  and  hearing  with  emphasis  upon  developmental  changes  from 
infancy  to  maturity.     Credit,  Three  hours.     STRATTON. 

562.  Advanced  Speech  Problems.  Examination  and  diagnosis  of  speech 
disorders;   specialization   and   research.     Credit,   Two  hours.      STRATTON. 

563.  Auditory  Training  and  Speech  Reading.  Auditory  discrimination 
and  training;  speech  materials  and  reading;  rhythmic  activities  and  lip- 
reading.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

564.  Phonetics.  Underlying  the  production  of  speech  from  a  scientific 
approach;  practical  application  of  phonetics  in  the  area  of  speech  cor- 
rection.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

661.  Speech  Pathology.  A  detailed  study  of  complicated  speech  dis- 
orders;  research.     Credit,  Two  hours.     STRATTON. 

662.  Hearing  Problems.  The  study  of  the  ear  as  a  sense  organ  and  an 
introduction  to  psychophysical  aspects  of  the  auditory  mechanism;  study 
of  the  techniques  of  administration  of  hearing  tests  including  the  rationale 
of  hearing  tests,  interpretation  of  audiograms,  and  therapy  for  the  hard  of 
hearing.      Credit,   Two   hours.     DUNN. 
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663.  Problems  in  Audiology.  A  survey  of  problems  related  to  the 
measurement  of  hearing  loss,  rehabilitation  techniques  for  the  hard  of 
hearing,  psychological  and  educational  aspects  related  to  hearing  loss, 
hearing  conservation  programs,  and  analysis  of  hearing  aids.  Credit,  Two 
hours.    DUNN. 

664.  Speech  Re-Education.  This  course  presents  a  combination  of  lec- 
tures in  the  theory  of  Speech  Re-Education  and  supervised  therapy  in  the 
educational  environment.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

665.  Speech  Clinic  Practice.  An  advanced  study  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  speech;  diagnostic  testing  and  speech  therapy  in  the  speech  clinic.  Credit, 
Four  hours.     STRATTON. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

571.  School  Organization  and  Administration.  Includes  a  study  of  the 
legal  bases;  internal  and  external  controls;  functional  patterns;  administra- 
tive officers  and  their  duties  and  faculty  responsibilities.  Credit,  Two 
hours.     BIRD. 

573.  Principles  of  Curriculum.  A  study  of  the  curriculum  field.  Major 
issues  and  developments  relating  to  the  materials  of  instruction,  super- 
vision,   and    curricular   improvement.      Credit,    Two   hours. 

574.  Pupil  Personnel.  Problems  in  the  management  and  progress  of 
pupils;  administration  of  pupil  personnel  services;  pupil  accounting,  re- 
porting and  recording;  promotion;  articulation,  and  home  and  community 
relationships.      Credit,  Two   hours.      BIRD. 

575.  Junior  High  School  Practices.  Organization,  supervision,  proc- 
esses, and  their  relation  to  the  various  administrative  positions  within  the 
Junior  High  School.     Credit,  Two  hours.     HOUTZ. 

576.  Catholic  School  Systems.  Organization  and  administration  of  the 
Catholic  Schools;  research  in  current  practices.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

671.  Elementary  School  Administration  and  Management.  Principles, 
practices  and  research  affecting  the  work  of  administrative  personnel. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     O'DONNELL. 

672.  Elementary  School  Supervision.  Diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing and  learning;  improvement  of  instruction  in  terms  of  modern  methods 
and  objectives.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

673.  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  Curriculum  construction,  planning 
and  improvement;  organization  and  content  of  elementary  school  subjects. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     O'DONNELL. 

674.  Elementary  School  Administration  Practicum.  Enables  the  ad- 
vanced student  to  conduct  an  applied  research  project  under  guidance. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     O'DONNELL. 

675.  Secondary  School  Administration  and  Management.  Principles, 
practices  and  research  affecting  the  work  of  administrative  personnel. 
Credit,  Three  hours.     RING. 
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676.  Secondary  School  Supervision.  Diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  teach- 
ing and  learning;  improvement  of  instruction  in  terms  of  modern  methods 
and   objectives.     Credit,   Three    hours.     RING. 

677.  Secondary  School  Curriculum.  Curriculum  construction,  planning 
and  improvement;  organization  and  content  of  secondary  school  subjects. 
Credit,   Three  hours.     HOUTZ. 

678.  Secondary  School  Administration  Practicum.  Enables  the  advanced 
student  to  conduct  an  applied  research  project  under  guidance.  Credit, 
Two  hours.     RING. 

681.  School  Law.  Principal  provisions  in  school  law  affecting  teachers, 
principals  and  superintendents;  constitutional,  statutory,  ruling  case  and 
common  law  bases  for  public  education  interpretation;  legal  procedures 
with  emphasis  on  Pennsylvania  school  law.     Credit,  Two  hours.    ACCETTA. 

682.  School  Finance.  A  study  of  financial  planning;  the  budget;  income 
and  expenditures;  preparation  of  financial  reports;  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxation;  reimbursements  between  state  and  local  districts;  tuition  com- 
putation.    Credit,  Two  hours.     BIRD. 

683.  School  Plant.  Educational  planning  for,  and  administration  of, 
the  grounds,  building  and  equipment,  site  selection,  architectural  services, 
financing  practices,  and  community  use  of  the  plant.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
RING. 

684.  Educational  Surveys.  Scope  and  content  of  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  educational  program,  including  community,  personnel  ad- 
ministration, pupil  achievement,  curriculum,  finance  and  school  plant. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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ENGLISH 

Head  of  Department:   David  C.  Marshall,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH 
MASTER'S  PROGRAM 

Candidates  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  in  English  Literature.  Work  covering  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  course,  together  with  a  thesis, 
is  required  for  a  degree  of  Master.  All  candidates  will  include 
in  their  studies  courses  500,  684. 

DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 

The  programs  of  graduate  study  in  the  Department  of 
English  are  designed  to  afford  the  student  representative  study 
of  the  history  of  the  English  literature;  to  prepare  him  for  the 
teaching  of  English,  language,  and  literature;  and  to  direct  him 
toward  independent  research.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
(Ph.D.)  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  in  English  language 
and  literature  who  displays  great  competence  in  study  and 
marked  ability  in  scholarship. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

A.  Residence:  A  year  of  academic  residence  is  defined  as  the 
equivalent  of  two  semesters  of  full-time  graduate  study,  i.e.,  six 
three-credit  courses,  not  necessarily  continuous.  The  minimum 
residence  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  three  years  beyond 
the  baccalaureate.  The  residence  requirement  may  not  be  satis- 
fied in  summer  terms  only.  One  year  of  continuous  academic 
residence  at  Duquesne  University  must  be  spent  beyond  the 
M.A.  degree.  Work  done  in  residence  at  other  institutions  may 
be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  residence  requirement 
under  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

B.  Examinations: 

1.  Qualifying  Examination:  Early  in  the  student's  program, 
ordinarily  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  academic 
residence  beyond  the  M.A.,  he  must  take  a  qualifying  oral 
examination  to  determine  admission  to  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram. This  examination  may  be  waived  for  students  who 
received  the  M.A.  degree  from  Duquesne  University  with 
distinction. 
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2.  Language  Examinations:  In  addition  to  the  Graduate 
School  requirements  of  reading  examinations  in  French 
and  German,  the  Department  of  English  requires  of 
students  specializing  in  the  early  periods,  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin.  These  examinations  are  to  be  taken 
soon  after  the  student  has  passed  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion. 

3.  General  Examinations:  A  student  is  eligible  for  the  gen- 
eral examinations  after  he  has  passed  the  qualifying 
examination,  fulfilled  his  language  requirements,  finished 
his  course  work,  and  received  recommendation  to  the 
examinations  by  his  major  professor.  The  general  exami- 
nations are  written  examinations  in  the  six  groups  of 
course  study.  Upon  passing  these  examinations,  the  stu- 
dent is  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

4.  Final  Examination:  This  is  a  public  defense  by  the  stu- 
dent of  his  dissertation. 

C.  Courses:  While  the  Ph.D.  degree  cannot  be  earned  by 
passing  courses,  the  residence  requirement  given  above  may  be 
translated  into  a  requirement  of  fifty-six  semester  hours  beyond 
the  B.A.  degree,  but  within  the  restrictions  of  the  above  residence 
requirement  and  exclusive  of  credit  earned  for  thesis  and  disser- 
tation. Of  these  fifty-six  semester  hours,  a  maximum  of  twenty- 
four  may  be  drawn  from  a  completed  M.A.  program. 

Programs  in  course  require  the  approval  of  the  Department 
and  of  the  student's  advisory  committee.  In  addition  to  the 
course  program  in  the  Department  of  English,  students  majoring 
in  Group  One  are  required  to  present  an  external  minor  com- 
posed of  four  courses  in  philology  and  mediaeval  history  and 
philosophy. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses  of  three  kinds: 
(a)  Lecture  courses,   (b)  Studies  or  pro-seminars,  (c)   Seminars. 

D.  Dissertation:  The  student's  academic  program  is  con- 
ducted under  an  advisor  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Gradu- 
ate Studies  until  he  chooses  an  area  of  special  study.  The 
graduate  professor  to  whom  he  submits  a  possible  thesis  topic, 
upon  its  acceptance,  becomes  the  director  of  his  further  graduate 
work.  An  outline  of  the  proposed  thesis  must  be  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  the  finished  thesis  must 
meet  the  approval  of  the  thesis  director  and  two  readers. 
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PROGRAM  IN  ENGLISH 


Group  I 


601  Introduction  to  Old  English  3cr. 

602  Intermediate  Old  English  3cr. 

603  Early  Middle  English  Literature  3cr. 

604  Later  Middle  English  Literature  3cr. 
502     Chaucer  3cr. 

605  XVth  Century  English  Literature 

3cr. 
505     Mediaeval  Drama  3cr. 

692  Seminar:    History  of  English 

Language  3cr. 

693  Seminar:     Old  English  Literature 

3cr. 

694  Seminar:    Middle  Language  and 

Literature  3cr. 


Group  II 


512     Studies  in  Shakespeare  3cr. 
607     Studies  in  Spenser  3cr. 
517     Studies  in  Milton  3cr. 

613  Studies  in  XVIth  Century 

Non-Dramatic  Literature  3cr. 

614  Studies  in  XVIIth  Century 

Non-Dramatic  Literature  3cr. 

615  Studies  in  Renaissance  Drama  3cr. 
695     Seminar:    Literature  of  the 

Renaissance  3cr. 


Group  III 

522     Studies  in  Restoration  Literature  3cr. 
624     Studies  in  XVIIIth  Century 
Literature  3cr. 

696  Seminar:     Classicism  3cr. 

Group  IV 

542     Studies  in  Romanticism  3cr. 
634     Studies  in  Victorian   Literature  3cr. 
644     Studies  in   English  Literature  since 
1890  3cr. 

697  Seminar :    XlXth  Century  Literature 

3cr. 

Group  V 

664     Studies  in  American  Literature 

before  1865   3cr. 
532     Studies  in  American  Literature 

after  1865  3cr. 

698  Seminar:     American   Literature  3cr. 

Group  VI 

500  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study 

3cr. 

580  Studies  in   Fiction  3cr. 

591,  592  Teaching  of  College  English  2cr. 

684  Studies   in   Criticism  3cr. 

700,701  Thesis 

710  Readings 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


GROUP  I: 


601.  Introduction  to  Old  English.  Old  English  grammar  and  intensive 
readings  in  Anglo  Saxon  prose.    Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  PETIT. 

602.  Intermediate  Old  English.  Grammatical  analysis,  versification,  and 
intensive  readings  in  Anglo  Saxon  poetry.  Prerequisite:  601.  Credit,  Three 
hours.    DR.  PETIT. 

603.  Early  Middle  English  Literature.  Study  of  the  types  and  texts  of 
Middle  English  Literature  to  about  1300  with  consideration  of  the  vernacular 
backgrounds.    Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  MAHONEY. 

604.  Later  Middle  English  Literature.  XlV-Century  metrical  romances; 
religious  poetry;  the  English  Bible;  Rolle  and  the  mystical  writers;  the 
middle  English  lyric;  the  pearl  poet;  Pier's  Plowman;  Gower;  Barbour. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  LAURITIS. 

502.  Chaucer.  A  study  of  the  research  problems,  of  texts,  fragments, 
and  influences  concerning  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The  Trolius  and  Criseyde 
and  Chaucer's  minor  poems  as  literature;  research  problems  connected  with 
these  works  prevailing  in  current  scholarship  in  Chaucerian  studies.  Credit, 
Three  hours.    DR.  MAHONEY. 
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605.  XVth-Century  English  Literature.  Lydgate,  Occleve,  Henryson,  the 
Scottish  Chaucerians,  Arthurian  Romance,  the  carol  ballad  and  popular 
narrative  poetry,  the  development  of  English  prose;  Mandeville,  Pecock, 
Fortescue,  Mallory,  Caxton,  the  Paston  Letters.  Credit,  Three  hours.  DR. 
LAURITIS. 

505.  Mediaeval  Drama.  The  origin  and  development  of  Mediaeval 
liturgical  drama.  The  miracle  and  morality  plays.  The  secularized  morality 
and  allegorical  interlude.  The  Protestant  drama,  the  mystery  cycles.  The 
majority  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  these  subjects  but  intensive 
study  of  the  mystery  cycles  will  be  provided.  Credit,  Three  hours.  DR. 
MAHONEY. 

692.  Seminar:  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  Pre- 
requisites: 307,  601;  recommended  602  and  French  601,  602,  Old  French. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  PETIT. 

693.  Seminar  in  Old  English  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours.  DR. 
PETIT. 

694.  Seminar  in  Middle  Language  and  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
DR.  MAHONEY,  DR.  LAURITIS. 


GROUP  II: 

512.  Studies  in  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare,  the  man,  the  dramatist,  the 
poet.  A  discussion  of  the  plays  from  the  following  viewpoints:  philosophical, 
social,  historical  and  literary  content,  dates,  dramatic  devices,  poetic  progress, 
sources.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  the  major  dramas.  Credit,  Three 
hours.    DR.  PURCELL. 

607.  Studies  in  Spenser.  This  course  covers  the  complete  works  of 
Spenser  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  reading  and  the  interpretation. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  PURCELL. 

517.  Studies  in  Milton.  Alternately,  the  poetic  development,  humanism 
of  Milton,  problems  of  style.    Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  PETIT. 

613.  Studies  in  XVIth-Century  Non-Dramatic  Literature.  A  course  de- 
signed to  develop  the  student's  critical  insight  by  relating  a  specific  aspect 
of  16th  Century  Non-Dramatic  Literature  to  the  literary  trends  of  the  times. 
The  Faerie  Queene  in  its  Context;  Spenser's  Minor  Poems  in  Context; 
Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesy  in  Context.    Credit,  Three  hours.   DR.  PROVOST. 

614.  Studies  in  XVIIth-Century  Non-Dramatic  Literature.  The  religious 
of  the  metaphysicals;  the  secular  of  the  metaphysicals;  the  Latin  lyricists; 
early  seventeenth-century  prose.    Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  CROWTHER. 

615.  Studies  in  Renaissance  Drama.  Representative  Plays  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean  and  Caroline  periods  will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
dramatic  history  of  the  age  and  as  examples  of  effective  drama.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  work  of  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Fletcher  and  Webster. 
Credit,  Three  hours.    DR.  CROWTHER. 

695.  Seminar:  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  Credit,  Three  hours.  DRS. 
PURCELL,  CROWTHER,  PROVOST. 
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GROUP  in: 

522.    Studies  in  Restoration  Literature.     (Not  offered  currently) 
624.     Studies  in  XVIII  Century  Literature.     (Not  offered  currently) 

696.  Seminar;   Classicism.     (Not  offered  currently) 
GROUP  rv 

542.  Studies  in  Romanticism.  The  course  will  concern  itself  with  an 
examination  of  the  five  major  Romantic  poets  (Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley)  and  three  major  Romantic  prose  writers  (Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  and  DeQuincey)  .    Credit,  Three  hours. 

634.  Studies  in  Victorian  Literature.  The  course  will  concern  itself 
alternately  with  an  examination  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Arnold,  the  Pre-Raphaelites  (Morris  and  D.  G.  Rossetti) ,  Hopkins,  and  the 
prose  writing  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  Pater.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

644.  Studies  in  English  Literature  since  1890.  A  study  of  the  main 
currents  of  modern  British  literature  through  a  close  reading  of  a  number  of 
works  by  representative  authors.   Credit,  Three  hours. 

697.  Seminar:  XIX  Century  English  Literature.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

GROUP  V 

664.    Studies  in  American  Literature  before  1865. 

532.  Studies  in  American  Literature  after  1865.  Study  of  a  selected 
group  of  writers  chosen  to  illustrate  the  development  of  realism  and  natu- 
ralism in  American  Literature  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  course  will  concentrate  on  representative  figures  such  as  Clemens, 
Howells,  James,  Crane,  and  Dreiser.  Student  reports  on  American  poets  of 
the  period.    Credit,  Three  hours.   DR.  MITCHELL. 

698.  Seminar:   American  Literature.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

GROUP  VI 

500.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study.  Problems,  materials,  and  methods 
in  English  and  American  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours.  DR.  PETIT  or 
DR.  PROVOST. 

580.  Studies  in  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  narrative  art  as  it  expresses 
itself  in  the  novel  and  short  story.  A  theme  will  be  chosen;  e.g.  Realism 
and  its  departures;  The  Symbolist  Novel;  the  Novel  of  Adolescence;  Pattern 
of  Development  in  the  Novel;  The  Stream  of  Consciousness;  The  Novel  as 
History.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

591,  592.     Teaching  of  College  English.     Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

684.  Studies  in  Criticism.  Analysis  of  literary  theory  in  historical  con- 
text and  with  respect  to  speculative  literary  criticism.  Readings  in  concept 
of  imitation.  Studies  in  the  problem  of  literature  and  belief.  Credit,  Three 
hours.    DR.  HAZO. 

700,  701.     Thesis. 

710.     Readings. 
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HISTORY 

Head  of  Department:  William  G.  Storey,  D.M.S. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  HISTORY 

Candidates  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  in  undergraduate  history.  Work  covering  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  course,  together  with  a 
satisfactory  thesis,  is  required  for  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
History.  All  candidates  must  include  in  their  program  course 
699  and  any  two  seminars  (600  courses).  M.A.  candidates  are 
also  reminded  of  the  language  requirement  of  the  Graduate 
School.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  candidate's  course  work,  he  will 
be  required  to  pass  a  written  comprehensive  examination  of  his 
knowledge  in  any  three  of  the  following  five  fields  of  history: 
Medieval,  Early  Modern  European,  Late  Modern  European, 
American  History  to  1860,  American  History  after  1860. 

PROGRAM  IN  HISTORY 

The  following  list  indicates  the  courses  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

HI 

503,  504  Social  and  Economic  History  of  562  Exploration  &  Settlement  3cr. 

Middle  Ages  6cr.  565  Revolution  &  the  New  Nation  3cr. 

507,  508  Church-State  Relations  6cr.  573,  574  Contemporary  U.S.  3cr. 

513  Renaissance  3cr.  601  Seminar:  Monasticism  3cr. 

514  Reformation  3cr.  603  Seminar :  The  Crusades  3cr. 
517           French  Revolution  and  615  Seminar:  The  17th  Century  3cr. 

Napoleon  3cr.  616  Seminar:  The  18th  Century  3cr. 

523,  524  Intellectual  &  Cultural  History  621,  622  Seminar:  Late  Modern  Europe 
of  Late  Modern  Europe  6cr.  6cr. 

525  Nationalism  3cr.  651  Seminar:  Constitutional  History 

526  Totalitarianism  3cr.  of  U.S.  3cr. 

527,  528  Communism  6cr.  661  Seminar :  Colonial  America  3cr. 

543,  544  Modern  Russia  6cr.  671  Seminar :  Civil  War  &  Reconstruc- 
551,  552  Political  History  of  U.S.  6cr.  tion  3cr. 

553,  554  Social  &  Economic  History  of  672  Seminar :  Post  Civil  War  U.S. 

the  U.S.  6cr.  1880-1914  3cr. 

555,  556  Intellectual  &  Cultural  History  691,  692  Seminar :  Selected  Historical 

of  the  U.S.  6cr.  Topics  6cr. 

557,  558  Sectionalism    in    the    U.S.    6cr.  699  Pro-Seminar:   Historical  Method  & 
561           European  Background  of  Historiography  3cr. 

American  Settlement  3cr.  700  Thesis  Research  6cr. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

503,  504.  Social  &  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  Late  Antique  culture,  of  the 
barbarized  "Successor  States",  of  manorialism,  feudalism,  the  rise  of  the 
cities,  and  nascent  capitalism.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.   STOREY. 
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507,  508.  Church-State  Relations.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority  emphasizing  those  periods  of  parallelism 
and  divergence  out  of  which  evolved  the  modern  conception  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.     STOREY. 

513.  Renaissance.  An  investigation  of  the  intellectual,  artistic,  literary, 
scientific  and  other  factors  which  bridged  the  period  from  the  medieval  to 
the  early  modern  era  of  European  history,  in  an  attempt  to  find  whether 
this  transition  made  Europe  modern.     Credit,  Three  hours.     RUSSO. 

514.  Reformation.  A  study  of  the  religious  upheaval  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, with  an  emphasis  on  causes  and  effects;  an  analysis  of  the  beliefs 
and  teachings  of  its  leaders;  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
period.     Credit,  Three  hours.     RUSSO. 

517.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
revolutions  generally  and  how  the  French  Revolution  fits  the  pattern.  A 
study  of  the  documents  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  leaders,  their  thoughts 
and  actions.  The  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  French  Im- 
perium.     Credit,  Three  hours.     RUSSO. 

525.  Nationalism.  A  study  of  nationalism  as  a  political,  social  and 
intellectual  phenomenon  in  modern  European  history,  from  the  French 
Revolution  up  to  the  Second  World  War.     Credit,  Three  hours.     LOWE. 

526.  Totalitarianism.  A  study  of  twentieth-century  European  totali- 
tarianism as  a  problem  in  historical  interpretation.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
LOWE. 

527.  528.  Communism.  An  historical  evaluation  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Communism  from  Marxism  to  Leninism  to  Maoism.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester.     LOWE. 

543,  544.  Modern  Russia.  The  history  of  the  Russian  people  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
LOWE. 

551,  552.  Political  History  of  U.S.  A  comprehensive  investigation  and 
analysis  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  their  origins,  growth, 
leaders,  and  basic  political  philosophy.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
MORICE. 

553,  554.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  U.S.  Exclusive  investiga- 
tion of  the  social  and  economic  factors  in  the  development  of  our  country 
from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
MORICE. 

555,  556.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  the  U.S.  Major  develop- 
ments in  American  thought  including  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  and 
science.      Credit,   Three  hours   each    semester.     SWIDLER. 

557.  Sectionalism  in  the  U.S.  The  development  of  the  divergent  eco- 
nomic, social,  religious  and  intellectual  forces  which  became  the  basis  of 
regional  cultures  in  the  U.  S.  prior  to  1860.     Credit,  Three  hours.     LYON. 

558.  Sectionalism  in  the  U.S.  The  development  and  attenuation  of  sec- 
tional particularities  in  the  U.S.,  1860  to  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
LYON. 
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561.  European  Background  of  American  Settlement.  A  survey  of  the 
factors;  economic,  social  and  political;  influencing  European  expansion 
into  the  New  World.     Credit,  Three  hours.     LYDON. 

562.  Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the  New  World.  The  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  New  World  to  1740;  emphasis  on  British- American 
colonization.     Credit,   Three  hours.      LYDON. 

565.  Revolution  and  the  New  Nation.  A  study  of  factors  leading  to 
the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  the  development  of  the  United  States  to 
1815.     Credit,   Three   hours.     LYDON. 

573,  574.  Contemporary  U.S.  History.  A  detailed  investigation  of  all 
phases  of  American  life  from  the  First  World  War  to  the  present,  with 
particular  reference  to  U.S.  claim  to  World  Leadership.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester.     MORICE. 

601.  Seminar:  Monasticism.  Selected  studies  in  the  origins  and  ideals, 
personalities,  reform  movements,  and  contributions  to  Christian  culture  of 
medieval   monasticism.      Credit,   Three   hours.     STOREY. 

603.  Seminar:  The  Crusades.  An  investigation  of  the  religious,  political, 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  "Holy  War"  of  Western  Christendom 
against  Islam,  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
RUSSO. 

615.  Seminar:  The  Seventeenth  Century.  Select  problems  in  the  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century  with  emphasis  on  the  beginning  of  modern 
statecraft,  and  a  study  of  the  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  religious 
influences   of   the   period.     Credit,    Three   hours.      RUSSO. 

616.  Seminar:  The  Eighteenth  Century.  The  study  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  which  fashioned  the  modern  mind; 
rationalism  and  intellectualism;  the  means  by  which  men  could  have  here 
on  earth  a  state  of  perfection.  An  investigation  of  the  influences  of 
reason   on    the   French    Revolution.      Credit,   Three   hours.      RUSSO. 

621,  622.  Seminar:  Late  Modern  Europe.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester.  SWIDLER. 

651.  Seminar:  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.S.  The  origins  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  development  and  interpretation  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions  from  1789  to  the  present.     Credit,  Three  hours.     MORICE. 

661.  Seminar:  Colonial  America.  The  examination  of  source  problems 
in  colonial  history,  historiography  and  bibliography.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
LYDON. 

671.  Seminar:  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  The  causes,  course,  and 
consequences  of  the  sectional  struggle  in  the  U.S.,  1830-1876.  Credit, 
Three  hours.     LYON. 

672.  Seminar:  Post  Civil  War  U.S.  1880-1914.  Selected  studies  in  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  problems  of  this  period.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
MORICE. 
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691,  692.  Seminar:  Selected  Historical  Topics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
STAFF. 

699.  Pro-Seminar:  Historical  Method  and  Historiography.  A  study  of 
the  nature  of  history,  the  method  of  historical  research,  and  the  history 
of  historical  writings.     Credit,  Three  hours.     STAFF. 

700.  Thesis  Research.    Credit,  Six  hours.    STAFF. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Head  of  Department:   Charles  F.  Sebesta,  Ph.D. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  MATHEMATICS 

Candidates  for  admission  to  graduate  standing  in  Mathe- 
matics must  have  completed  an  undergraduate  major  of  at  least 
28  credits  in  mathematics,  of  which  a  minimum  of  12  credits 
must  be  in  courses  beyond  a  year  of  calculus.  A  student  deficient 
in  this  respect  will  be  required  to  make  up  this  deficiency  before 
counting  work  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

The  department  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Candidates  should  consult  the  department  for 
advice  concerning  their  program  as  a  whole  and  the  selection 
of  a  topic  for  research.  A  minimum  of  24  course  credits  and 
6  thesis  credits  are  required. 

All  candidates  must  pass  an  oral  examination,  not  less  than 
one  hour  in  length,  on  the  courses  which  have  been  studied  in 
preparation  for  the  degree.  Also,  all  candidates  must  demon- 
strate a  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  language  by  passing  an 
examination  administered  by  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment. The  specific  language  selected  must  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 

PROGRAM  IN  MATHEMATICS 

MA  Credits 

501,  502     Mathematical  Statistics   6 

511,  512     Foundations  of  Mathematics   6 

521,  522     Matrix  Theory    6 

531,  532    Differential  Geometry   6 

601,  602     Vector  Analysis   6 

605,  606     Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  6 

607,  608     Functions  of  a  Real  Variable   6 

611,  612     Modern  Abstract  Algebra    6 

621,  622     Partial  Differential  Equations  and  Fourier  Series   6 

631,  632     Point  Set  Topology   6 

700  Research  and  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  6 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

501,  502.  Mathematical  Statistics.  Probability,  combinatorial  methods, 
discrete  and  continuous  variates,  multivariate  distributions,  moments,  gener- 
ating functions,  chi-square  and  F  distributions,  confidence  intervals,  tests  of 
hypothesis,  and  regression  theory.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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511,  512.  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  Development  of  the  axiomatic 
method,  finite  and  infinite  sets,  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  significance  of 
groups,  present-day  situation  in  the  foundations.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

521,  522.  Matrix  Theory.  Equivalence,  rank,  inverses,  congruence, 
matrices  with  polynomial  elements,  characteristic  roots,  and  linear  transfor- 
mations.   Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

531,  532.  Differential  Geometry.  The  elementary  theory  of  space  curves, 
the  moving  trihedion,  involutes,  evolutes,  equation  of  Gauss  and  Codazzi, 
curves  on  surfaces,  conformal  mapping,  minimal  surfaces,  applications  to 
surfaces  of  constant  curvature,  and  transformation  of  surfaces.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

601,  602.  Vector  Analysis.  The  algebra  and  calculus  of  vectors,  differ- 
ential invariants,  general  coordinates;  vector  spaces;  applications.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

605,  606.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Complex  numbers,  ana- 
lytic functions  and  properties;  properties  of  integrals;  residue  theorem, 
conformal  mapping;  analytic  continuation;  Riemann  Surfaces.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

607,  608.  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.  Operations  with  and  proper- 
ties of  sets;  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  transfinite  numbers;  the  Riemann 
and  Lebesque  integrals.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

611,  612.  Modern  Abstract  Algebra.  The  number  system,  properties  of 
mathematical  systems,  polynomials,  matrices;  determinants,  Galois  theory. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

621,  622.  Partial  Differential  Equations  and  Fourier  Series.  Boundary 
value  problems  in  partial  differential  equations,  orthogonal  functions,  prop- 
erties of  Fourier  Series;  Fourier  integrals;  Bessel  functions,  and  Legendre 
polynomials.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

631,  632.  Point  Set  Topology.  An  introductory  axiomatic  study  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  a  topological  space.  The  topics  to  be  discussed  include 
general  topological  spaces,  compactness  and  connectivity,  metric  spaces  and 
metrizability,  arcs  and  curves,  the  axiom  of  choice.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 606.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Head  of  Department:   Primitivo  Colombo,  Ph.D. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Candidates  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  their  major  field  of  study  (French,  German  or  Spanish). 
Work  covering  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in 
course,  not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  500  group,  together  with  a  thesis,  is  required  for  a 
degree  of  Master. 

PROGRAM  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  following  list  indicates  the  courses  offered  in  this  De« 
partment.   They  are  covered  within  a  two-year  period. 


FRE  French 

501,  502  General  Survey  of  French  632 

Culture  and  History  6cr. 
504  Phonetics  2cr.  635 

505,  506  Advanced  French  Compos.  4cr. 


603, 

604  Old  French  4cr. 

641, 

642 

621 

Sixteenth  Century  French 

Literature  2cr. 

645, 

646 

625 

The  Classical  Tragedy  2cr. 

626 

The  Classical  Comedy  2cr. 

647, 

648 

631 

Eighteenth  Century  French 

651 

Theater  2cr. 

700 

Eighteenth   Century  Prose 

Writers  2cr. 
Nineteenth   Century  French 

Theater  2cr. 
Nineteenth  Century  French 

Novel  4cr. 
Twentieth  Century  French 

Literature  4cr. 
French  Poetry  4cr. 
Pro-Seminar  2cr. 
Thesis  6cr. 


GER 


German 


501,  502  Survey  of  German  Culture  and  622 
History  4cr.  625 

505,  506  Advanced  German  Composition  626 
4cr.  631 

510  History  of  the  German  Language 


"Sturm  und  Drang"  2cr. 
Classicism  2cr. 
Romanticism  2cr. 
"Nachklassiker"  and  "Junges 
Deutschland"  2  cr. 


2cr. 

632 

Realism  2cr. 

611           German  Literature  of  the  Middle 

641 

From  Impressionism  to 

Ages  to  1250  2cr. 

Expressionism  2cr. 

615           Humanism  and  Reformation  2cr. 

642 

Modern  German  Literature  2cr. 

616           Baroque  Period  2cr. 

651 

Pro-Seminar  2cr. 

621           Enlightenment  and 

700 

Thesis  6cr. 

"Empfindsamkeit"  2cr. 

SPAN                                                      Spanish 

501,  502  General  Survey  of  Spanish 

625 

Trends   in  Latin-American 

Culture  and  History  6cr. 

Literature  2cr. 

504           Phonetics  2cr. 

626 

Mexican  Novel  of  the 

505,  506  Advanced  Spanish  Compos.  4cr. 

Revolution  2cr. 

601,  602  Spanish  Classics  4cr. 

631 

Romanticism  in  Spain  2cr. 

603,  604  Old  Spanish  4cr. 

641 

Current  Trends  in  Spanish 

611           The  Picaresque  Novel  2cr. 

Literature  2cr. 

615           Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden 

651 

Pro-Seminar  2cr. 

Age  2cr. 

700 

Thesis  6cr. 

621,  622  The  Spanish  Novel  4cr. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

FRENCH 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  French  Culture  and  History.  Study  of  the 
principal  events  of  French  History  from  the  Celts  to  the  present.  France's 
contributions  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
background  for  later  courses  in  French  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  A  study  of  the  sounds  of  French,  individually  and  in 
combination.  Both  oral  and  visual  aids  used  to  perfect  speech  habits.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

505,  506.  Advanced  French  Composition.  Free  composition,  assigned 
topics,  reports  on  outside  readings.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop 
fluency  and  accuracy  in  writing  French.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

603,  604.  Old  French.  A  study  of  the  philology  and  literature  of  the 
Old  French  period  (1000-1400)  ,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  phonology 
of  the  language  as  revealed  in  its  transition  from  Vulgar  Latin  to  Old 
French,  and  on  the  major  literary  works  which  characterize  each  genre. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  the  etymologizing 
of  Old  French  words.   Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

621.  Sixteenth  Century  French  Literature.  French  literature  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Influence  of  Italian  art  and  literature. 
Sources  and  development  of  the  work  of  Rabelais.  Thought  and  method  of 
Montaigne.  Evolution  of  French  poetry  from  Marot  to  the  Pleiade.  The 
drama.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

625.  The  Classical  Tragedy.  Development  of  the  French  Tragedy.  The 
quarrel  of  the  Cid.  The  work  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Decay  of  the  tragedy 
after  Racine.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

626.  The  Classical  Comedy.  Sources  of  the  French  Comedy.  Italian 
and  Spanish  influences.  Study  and  evaluation  of  Moliere's  work.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

631.  The  Eighteenth  Century  French  Theatre.  Decline  of  the  tragedy 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire's  contributions  to  tragedy.  Introduction 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  French  theatre.  The  evolution  of  comedy  in  the 
writings  of  Lesage,  Marivaux,  and  Beaumarchais.  The  drama  in  the  works 
of  Diderot  and  Sedaine.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

632.  Eighteenth  Century  Prose  Writers.  The  influence  of  the  English 
moralists  and  philosophers  on  France.  Study  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  period.  New  tendencies  and  viewpoints.  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

635.  Nineteenth  Century  French  Theater.  Romantic  drama.  The  re- 
volt against  classicism.  Hugo,  Vigny,  Dumas  pere,  Musset.  Realism.  The 
comedy  of  Dumas  fils,  and  Augier.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

641,  642.  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel.  Romanticism,  Realism 
and  Naturalism  in  the  French  novel.    The  reaction  against  Naturalism.    A 
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consideration  of  the  works  of  Hugo,  Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  A.  Daudet, 
Zola,  and  de  Maupassant.  The  psychological  novel  of  France,  Bourget, 
Barres  and  Bazin.  The  impressionistic  novel.  The  exotism  of  Loti.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester. 

645,  646.  Twentieth  Century  French  Literature.  A  general  considera- 
tion of  contemporary  French  literature:  Mauriac,  Giono,  Hemon,  Bernanos, 
La  Varende  and  Giraudoux.  An  analysis  of  French  family  and  social  life  in 
the  writings  of  Proust  and  Duhamel.  Treatment  of  the  characteristics  and 
formulas  of  the  period.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

647,  648.  French  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  major  French  poets  from 
Villon  to  the  present.  Evolution  of  images,  techniques  and  themes.  Com- 
parison of  the  poetic  potentialities  of  the  French  and  English  languages. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of 
research.    Credit,  Two  hours. 


GERMAN 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  German  Culture  and  History.  In  this 
survey  two  facts  will  be  emphasized:  1)  Germany  as  against  the  western 
European  countries  never  outgrew  Feudalism,  becoming  "petrified,"  so  to  say, 
"in  the  German  Particularism"  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries; 
2)  Germany's  very  great  contribution  to  the  science  and  research  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

505,  506.  German  Composition.  Practice  in  continuous  prose  compo 
sition  and  development.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

510.  History  of  the  German  Language.  Origin  and  relationship  of 
Germanic  languages;  facts,  laws,  influences  which  caused  phonetic  and 
linguistic  changes  and  the  transition  from  Old-  to  Middle-  and  to  New- 
High-German.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

611.  German  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  1250.  Legends  and 
lyrics  in  Old-German  Poetry;  courtly,  minstrel,  and  heroic  epics;  "Minne- 
saenger"  and  "Meistersaenger"  and  Mystical  Writers.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

615.  Humanism  and  Reformation.  The  early  works  in  the  New-High- 
German  language;    epical,  dramatic,  and  lyric  forms.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

616.  Baroque  Period.  The  German  novel,  lyric  and  drama  as  developed 
in  national  forms  and  as  influenced  by  the  literature  of  other  nations  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

621.  "Enlightenment"  and  "Empfindsamkeit".  Court  and  philosophical 
poetry;    Gottsched,  Klopstock  and  Lessing,  Wieland.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

622.  "Sturm  und  Drang".  The  new  "Weltanschaung"  of  Haman  and 
Herder;  the  dramatists  Lenz  and  Klinger;  the  young  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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625.  Classicism.  The  Greek  Ideal  revived  by  J.  Winkelmann  and  re- 
flected in  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hoelderlin  and  Jean  Paul.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

626.  Romanticism.  The  Romanticism  of  Goethe  (Faust  II)  and  three 
other  trends  of  Romanticism;  intellectual-idealistic,  popular-humoristic,  and 
pessimistic,  with  their  specific  representatives.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

631.  "Nachklassiker"  and  "Junges  Deutschland".  Poets  following  tradi- 
tion (Grillparzer,  Stifter)  ;  reflecting  political  ideas  (Heine,  Gutzkow) ; 
treating  philosophical  themes    (Hebbel,  Grabbed  .    Credit,  Two  hours. 

632.  Realism.  Idea  and  reality  reconciled  through  humor  (Keller, 
Raabe)  through  an  escape  into  the  past,  (Droste,  Freytag,  Meyer) ,  or 
through  acceptance  of  sober  reality    (Ludwig,  Storm) .    Credit,  Two  hours. 

641.  Impressionism  and  Expressionism.  "Consistent"  naturalism  (Holz) 
leading  to  impressionistic  art,  expressing  the  outer  world  (Liliencron,  Fon- 
tane)  and  the  inner  world  (Hauptmann)  and  the  soul  (Symbolism,  Georg, 
Hofmannsthal,  Rilke)  ;  as  a  reaction,  (Wedekind,  Werfel) ;  emphasis  on 
actuality  and  activity,  Expressionism.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

642.  Modern  German  Literature.  Literature  of  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual despair  and  its  products;  literature  of  skepsis  (Thomas  Mann,  Ernst 
Wieckert);  guilt  (Franz  Kafka,  Ernst  Juenger);  and  hope  (St.  Andres, 
Gertrud  v.  Le  Fort)  .    Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.     Pro-seminar.      Credit,  Two  hours. 


SPANISH 

501,  502.  General  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture  and  History.  A  chrona 
logical  study  from  the  earliest  recorded  events  to  the  present.  Development 
of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  and  the  latter 's  contribution  to  world 
thought.  Reports,  oral  and  written,  and  discussion.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish,  individually  and  in 
combination.  Both  oral  and  visual  aids  used  to  perfect  speech  habits.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

505,  506.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition.  Practice  in  writing  and 
speaking  the  living  language.  Topics  from  both  current  and  literary  sources 
to  gain  fluency  in  colloquial  as  well  as  literary  Spanish.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

601,  602.  Spanish  Classics.  Brief  discussion  of  the  development  of 
literary  forms  in  Castillian,  and  reading  of  outstanding  works:  el  Cid,  el 
Conde  Lucanor,  Libro  de  Buen  Amor,  la  Celestina,  el  Corbacho,  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes,  Santa  Teresa  de  Avila,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Quevedo,  Don 
Quijote,  etc.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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603,  604.  Old  Spanish.  A  study  of  the  philology  and  literature  of  the 
Old  Spanish  period  (1000-1400) ,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  phonology 
of  the  language  as  revealed  in  its  transition  from  Vulgar  Latin  to  Old 
French,  and  on  the  major  literary  works  which  characterize  each  genre. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  the  etymologizing 
of  Old  Spanish  words.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

611.  The  Picaresque  Novel.  A  study  of  the  Picaresque  novel  and  its 
influence  on  modern  world  literature.  Emphasis  on  Lazarillo  de  Tormes, 
Gil  Bias  de  Santillana.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

615.  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Representative  works  of  the 
highest  point  in  Spanish  dramatic  achievement,  with  emphasis  on  the  four 
masters:  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Alarcon. 
Influence  on  world  drama.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

621,  622.  The  Spanish  Novel.  Study  of  the  novel  in  Spain  from 
medieval  times  to  the  present.  Second  semester  begins  with  nineteenth 
century.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

625.  Trends  in  Latin-American  Literature.  Survey  of  the  development 
of  poetry  and  prose  in  Latin-America,  and  study  of  future  potentialities. 
Readings  from  representative  authors.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

626.  The  Mexican  Novel  of  the  Revolution.  Important  Mexican  novel 
ists  and  their  contributions  to  Hispanic  literature.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

631.  Romanticism  in  Spain.  Representative  works  from  Spanish  roman- 
tic poetry  and  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century;  el  Trovador,  los  Amantes 
de  Teruel,  la  Fuerza  del  Sino,  Becquer,  Espronceda,  Nunez  de  Arce,  Campo- 
amor.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

641.  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  Representative  works  form  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  century  Spanish  dramatics:  Benevente,  Marquina,  Martinez 
Sierra,  Galdos,  Echegaray,  etc.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

642.  Current  Trends  in  Spanish  Literature.  A  survey  of  Spanish 
literature  of  the  twentieth  century.  Emphasis  on  Garcia-Lorca,  Cela  and 
Zuzunnegui.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of 
research.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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MUSIC 

Head  of  Department:    Gerald  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Science  in  Music  Education  and  the 
Master  of  Music  Education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 

Applicants  must  have  completed  an  adequate  undergraduate 
preparation  in  music.  Normally,  they  will  hold  a  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing.  Nor- 
mally, a  quality  point  average  of  1.5  (C  =  1.00)  is  required  in 
the  total  undergraduate  program.  The  major  fields  may  be 
in  Applied  Music,  Liturgical  Music,  Composition,  or  Theory. 
Admission  to  the  program  with  a  major  in  Applied  Music  will 
be  granted  only  to  applicants  who  demonstrate  above  average 
instrumental  or  vocal  proficiency.  Applicants  to  the  major  in 
Composition  must  have  completed  at  least  one  work  in  one  of 
the  larger  forms.  Applicants  to  the  Theory  programs  must  have 
at  least  a  B  average  in  their  undergraduate  Theory  courses. 
Auditions  to  determine  applied  music  proficiency  and  written 
examinations  in  theory  and  general  musical  background  will  be 
given  to  all  students  to  determine  their  fitness  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  graduate  study.  Twenty-six  hours  in  course  and  a  Thesis 
will  be  required  in  all  programs  except  Liturgical  Music,  which 
requires  thirty-two  hours  in  course  and  a  thesis.  The  degree 
program  also  requires  that  a  reading  requirement  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Latin  and  in  either  French  or  German  be  fulfilled  before 
the  final  term  of  study. 

Theses:  The  candidate  for  a  degree  in  Composition  must 
present  a  composition  for  orchestra  sufficiently  mature  to  warrant 
its  performance  by  a  professional  orchestra.  A  written  thesis  will 
be  required  of  the  candidate  whose  major  is  Theory  or  Litur- 
gical Music.  The  candidate  for  a  degree  with  a  major  in 
Applied  Music  will  be  required  to  prepare  two  programs,  one 
of  which,  after  approval  by  a  faculty  committee,  must  be  pre- 
sented in  public. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MUSIC  EDUCATION  DEGREES 

Candidates  must  have  completed  an  adequate  preparation 
in  music  and  satisfy  the  department  that  they  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  elementary  and  secondary  methods  in  teaching 
music.  Normally,  a  quality  point  average  of  1.5  (C  =  1.00)  is 
required  in  the  total  undergraduate  program.  Auditions  to 
determine  applied  music  proficiency  and  written  examinations 
in  theory  will  be  given  to  all  students  to  determine  their  fitness 
to  pursue  a  program  of  graduate  study.  A  minimum  of  twenty-six 
hours  in  course  and  a  thesis  are  required  for  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Music  Education.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Music  Education  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  hours  in  course  is 
required. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  MUSIC  EDUCATION  DEGREES 

Master  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

500  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  2 

501,  502,  503    Applied  Music  and  Ensemble  6 

509  Foundations  of  Music  Theory  2 

603  Psychology  of  Music  2 

630  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Music  Education  .  .  2 

651,  652  Music  Education  Seminar  4 

700  Thesis    6 

♦Theory  Electives    4 

The  remaining  courses  will  be  selected  with  the  guidance  of  the  advisor. 


Master  of  Music  Education 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

500  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  2 

501,  502,  503  Applied  Music  and  Ensemble  6 

509  Foundations  of  Music  Theory  2 

603  Psychology  of  Music 2 

♦Theory  Electives    4 

630  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Music  Education  .  .  2 

651,  652  Seminar  in  Music  Education  4 

The  remaining  courses  will  be  selected  with  the  guidance  of  the  advisor. 

♦Theory  electives  shall  be  selected  from  the  following  courses:  509,  541,  542, 
543,  545,  546,  565. 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  MASTER  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE 

Major  in  Composition 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

515  Survey  of  Performance  Practice 2 

660,  661  Composition    4 

509  Foundations  of  Music  Theory 2 

545,  546  Analytical  Technic   4 

555,  556  Orchestration    4 

541,  542  Counterpoint    4 

501,  502,  503    Applied  Music  6 

700  Thesis     6 


Major  in  Theory 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

500                     Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  2 

509                     Foundations  of  Music  Theory  2 

541,  542             Counterpoint     4 

545,  546             Analytical  Technic   4 

555                      Orchestration    2 

560                      Composition     2 

501,  502,  503    Applied  Music   6 

Electives  in  Theory  or  Music  History  4 

700                     Thesis     6 


Major  in  Applied  Music 

Piano  and  Orchestral  Instruments 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

501,  502,  503     Applied    Music    6 

509  Foundations  of  Music  Theory 2 

515  Survey  of  Performance  Practice 2 

525  Chamber  Music   2 

545,  546  Analytical  Technic    4 

636,  637,  638, 

639  Advanced  Studies  in  Music  History 8 

Theory  Elective   2 

700  Thesis     6 


Major  in  Applied  Music 

Voice 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

501,  502,  503    Applied    Music    6 

507,  508  Opera  Class 4 

509  Foundations  of  Music  Theory  2 

515  Survey  of  Performance  Practice 2 

545,  546  Analytical  Technic   4 

636,  637,  638, 

639  Advanced  Studies  in  Music  History 8 

700  Thesis     6 
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Major  in  Applied  Music 

Organ 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

501 ,  502,  503     Applied    Music    6 

509  Foundations  of  Music  Theory  2 

542  Counterpoint    2 

565  Advanced  Keyboard  Musicianship   2 

534  History  of  the  Organ  and  Organ  Literature  2 

530  *History  of  Monophonic  Liturgical  Music 3 

531,  532  *History  of  Polyphonic  Music  6 

529  *History  of  the  Liturgy  3 

700  Thesis   6 

*Students  with  other  interests  may  with  permission  of  the  advisor  substitute 

636,  637,  638,  639  Advanced  Studies  in  Music  History  and  four  credits  in 

Conducting  and  Theory. 


Major  in  Liturgical  Music 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

Applied  Music   3 

Gregorian  Chant   2 

History  of  the  Roman  Rite   3 

History  of  Monophonic  Liturgical  Music 3 

History  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Polyphony 6 

History  of  Post-Renaissance  Liturgical  Music 2 

History  of  the  Organ  and  Its  Literature 3 

Notation  of  Polyphony   2 

Counterpoint     2 

Analysis    4 

Choral  Conducting   2 

Departmental  Seminar    0 

Research  for  Thesis   0 

Thesis   6 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

500.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study.  This  course  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  the  particular  problems  of  graduate  study.  It  will 
include  a  presentation  of  philosophies  of  music  in  general  and  music 
education  in  particular,  and  the  development  of  research  bibliographies. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

501,  502,  503.  Applied  Music.  Private  study  in  voice  or  instrument, 
one  hour  per  week.  These  courses  include  ensemble  assigned  by  the  depart- 
ment.   Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

507,  508.  Opera  Class.  A  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  opera 
direction  and  management.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  for  actual 
practice  in  the  preparation  and  directing  of  opera  performances  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  perform  in  opera  workshop  productions.  Five  hours  each 
week.  Credit,  Three  hours.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  additional 
credit. 
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509.  The  Foundations  of  Music  Theory.  This  course  is  designed  to 
seek  out  the  rational  bases  of  music  theory  and  to  examine  the  thinking 
lying  behind  the  various  approaches  to  the  subject.  Readings  from  the 
important  theoretical  treatises  of  the  past  and  present  will  be  assigned. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

510.  Enrichment  of  the  Elementary  Music  Program.  This  course  will 
survey  current  trends  in  elementary  music  education  methods  and  will 
make  a  study  of  them  to  determine  their  social,  physical  and  aesthetic 
values.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

515.  Survey  of  Performance  Practice.  A  course  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  stylistic  accuracy  in  musical  performance.  The  available  information 
concerning  performance  practices  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  is 
examined  and  research  topics  assigned.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

520,  521.  Gregorian  Chant.  Advanced  studies  of  meter,  rhythm  and 
conducting;  and  interpretation  of  Mass  Propers,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Graduals,  Alleluias,  Tracts  and  Offertories.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit, 
One  hour  each  semester.  Prerequisite:  Gregorian  Chant  123  and  124  or 
the  equivalent. 

523.  Chant  Paleography.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the 
notation  used  for  Gregorian  Chant.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
manuscripts  containing  metric  and  interpretive  signs.  Two  hours  per 
week.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

525.  Chamber  Music.  An  intensive  study  and  performance  of  selected 
literature  for  various  combinations  of  instruments.     Credit,   Two  hours. 

529.  History  of  the  Roman  Rite.  An  historical  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Roman  Rite,  its  liturgical  forms,  ceremonies,  rubrics, 
etc.    Three  hours  per  week.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

530.  History  of  Monophonic  Liturgical  Music.  This  course  consists 
primarily  of  a  detailed  historical  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
Gregorian  Chant,  its  forms,  style,  etc.,  this  is  prefaced  by  a  survey  of  the 
liturgical  music  used  by  the  principal  Eastern  rites  and  by  the  Gallican, 
Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  rites.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

531.  532.  History  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Polyphony.  An  his- 
torical study  of  polyphony  from  its  origins  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance, 
with  emphasis  placed  on  those  periods  in  which  liturgical  music  was  cul- 
tivated more  intensively.  In  the  first  semester  the  music  of  the  Notre 
Dame  School  and  of  Dufay  and  his  contemporaries  will  be  stressed.  In 
the  second  semester  special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  music  of  the 
Josquin  des  Prez  generation  and  to  that  of  the  composers  active  during 
the  final  third  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

533.  History  of  Post-Renaissance  Liturgical  Music.  A  survey  of  litur- 
gical music  written  from  circa  1600  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Baroque  period  and  on  the  twentieth  century.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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534.  History  of  the  Organ  and  Its  Literature.  An  historical  study  of 
the  construction  and  tonal  design  of  the  organ  and  of  its  literature,  with 
emphasis  on  the  late  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  and  the  present 
century.  Three  hours  per  week.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

535.  Notation  of  Polyphony.  A  study  of  the  notation  of  polyphonic 
vocal  music  of  the  late  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  Two  hours  per 
week.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

540.  Audio  Visual  Technics.  A  study  of  the  utilization,  selection  and 
evaluation  of  audio-visual  materials  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
music. 

541.  18th  Century  Counterpoint.  A  study  of  the  contrapuntal  harmonic 
technics  of  the  18th  Century,  from  the  realization  and  elaboration  of  figured 
bass  to  the  composition  of  chorale  preludes,  inventions  and  fugues.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

542.  543.  16th  Century  Counterpoint.  A  study  of  the  medieval  modes 
and  the  vocal  polyphony  of  the  motet  and  the  mass.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

545,  546.  Analytical  Technic.  A  course  in  harmonic  and  contrapuntal 
analysis  of  music  literature  in  the  order  of  its  appearance  in  music  history. 
Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

547,  548.  Analysis.  An  approach  to  solutions  for  the  phenomenon  of 
style  in  Gregorian  Chant  and  Renaissance  polyphony  through  the  analysis 
of  meter,  rhythm,  melody,  texture,  morphology,  harmony  and  modality. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

555,  556.  Orchestration.  This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  the  more  advanced  and  contemporary  technics  in  writing  for 
orchestra.  Original  composition  for  orchestra  is  encouraged.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester. 

557.  Choral  Arranging.  A  survey  of  problems  in  arranging  suitable 
material  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  chorus  and  vocal  ensembles  with 
practical  experience  in  writing  for  various  groups  commonly  used  in  those 
areas.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

560,  561.  Composition.  A  course  in  creative  writing  for  students  whose 
major  is  not  Composition.   Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

565.  Advanced  Keyboard  Musicianship.  A  course  designed  to  increase 
the  student's  facility  in  such  keyboard  skills  as  general  sight  reading,  trans- 
position, score  reading  and  improvisation.  Open  only  to  students  with  a 
competent  keyboard  technique  and  an  adequate  background  in  theory. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

570,  571.  Advanced  Conducting.  The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to 
the  advanced  technics  of  choral  conducting.  Complex  problems  of  conducting 
band  and  orchestra,  the  technic  of  score  study  and  score  reading  will  be 
included  in  the  second  semester.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

580.  Choral  Technics.  A  study  of  the  more  complex  problems  of 
developing  choral  groups  with  particular  attention  to  the  high  school 
chorus.    Credit,  Two  hours. 
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581,  582.  Advanced  Instrumental  Technics.  Instrumental  technical 
problems  beyond  the  level  of  undergraduate  instrumental  classes.  The  first 
semester  will  be  devoted  to  brass  instruments  and  the  second  semester  to 
woodwind  instruments.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

583.  Instrumental  Technics.  Technical  problems  of  string  instrument 
playing  beyond  the  level  of  the  undergraduate  string  class.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

584.  Advanced  Vocal  Techniques.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  theory 
of  voice  production,  including  new  and  revised  exercises  for  improving  tone 
quality,  flexibility,  and  control.  Examples  in  basic  acoustics  are  introduced 
to  demonstrate  the  phenomena  of  sustained  vocal  tone,  pitch  variation,  and 
resonance.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

600,  601,  602,  603.  Departmental  Seminar.  This  course  will  consist  of 
informal  discussions  of  various  pertinent  liturgical,  musical  and  esthetic 
topics.  All  faculty  members  and  students  in  the  Department  of  Liturgical 
Music  will  participate.  Topics  to  be  considered  will  be  announced  in 
advance  and  all  students  will  be  required  to  take  an  active  part  in  each 
meeting.    One  hour  every  other  week.     Credit,  No  credit. 

603.  Psychology  of  Music.  A  study  of  psychological  materials  leading 
to  a  better  understanding  of  individual  differences  in  musical  capacities, 
basic  materials  essential  to  the  presentation  and  interpretation  of  tests  and 
measurements.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

605.  Exceptional  Areas  in  Music  Education.  A  study  of  new  areas  in 
music  education  with  special  attention  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  music  and 
including  music  therapy  for  the  handicapped  child.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

630.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Music  Education.  Problems  of 
administration  and  supervision,  including  procedures,  relationships,  budget, 
organization  and  improvement  of  curricula  and  evaluative  criteria.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

636,  637,  638,  639.  Advanced  Studies  in  Music  History.  A  series  of 
courses  designed  to  deepen  the  students'  knowledge  of  musical  literature. 
In  each  semester  the  work  of  a  single  composer,  or  an  important  branch  of 
his  work,  is  studied  in  detail.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

651,  652.  Music  Education  Seminar.  The  major  course  is  designed  to 
present  problems  in  the  area  of  music  education  through  assigned  specific 
topics,  student  research  papers,  and  class  discussion.  Students  with  special 
interests  in  the  area  of  music  education  are  urged  to  correlate  and  pursue 
these  interests  as  they  might  contribute  to  the  program  of  the  course.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester. 

653.  Curriculum  Development  in  Music  Education.  A  study  of  basic 
requirements  at  all  levels  leading  to  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of 
selected  situations  and  the  development  of  new  programs  under  varied 
conditions.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

660,  661.  Composition.  A  course  in  the  larger  forms  for  Composition 
majors.    Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCES 

Coordinator:   John  G.  Adams,  Ph.D. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCES 

Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  approved  colleges  of  phar- 
macy or  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  must  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  under- 
graduate work  in  pharmacy,  or  in  chemistry,  or  in  the  biological 
sciences,  depending  on  the  proposed  field  of  major  concentra- 
tion. Any  deficiencies  in  undergraduate  courses  must  be  made 
up  without  graduate  credit.  A  reading  knowledge  of  German  or 
French  is  required  for  graduation;  German  is  recommended. 
Work  covering  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in 
course,  together  with  a  thesis  based  on  experimental  work,  is 
required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  All  the  courses 
may  be  in  a  single  field,  or  eighteen  hours  may  be  offered  as  a 
major  with  six  additional  hours  in  a  related  and  approved  minor 
field.  The  thesis  must  be  in  the  field  of  major  concentration. 
Five  programs  are  available  with  majors  in  general  pharmacy, 
hospital  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  pharmacognosy, 
and  pharmacology. 

The  program  in  hospital  pharmacy  is  conducted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Mercy  Hospital.  It  consists  of  one  year  of  hospital 
pharmacy  internship  at  Mercy  Hospital  and  approximately  one 
year  of  formalized  graduate  instruction  and  research  in  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy  of  Duquesne  University.  Interns  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  $2400.00  in  addition  to  room  and  board  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program  at  Mercy  Hospital.  Compensation 
during  the  second  year  of  the  program  is  based  on  the  usual 
stipend  for  graduate  assistants  at  Duquesne  University  and 
includes  remission  of  tuition  and  fees.  Tuition  and  fees  for 
courses  taken  at  Duquesne  University  during  the  internship 
year  are  not  remitted.  The  internship  portion  of  the  program 
begins  on  July  1  and  ends  on  June  30.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion to  the  program  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  1, 
of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  intends  to  enroll.  Applicants 
for  admission  to  the  hospital  pharmacy  program  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  accredited  colleges  of  pharmacy. 
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PROGRAMS  IN  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SCIENCES 

Department  of  Pharmacy 
General  Pharmacy 

Chairman:   John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 
PM 

502  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and     609  Methods  of  Pharmaceutical 

Development  3cr.  Control  2cr. 

503  Pharmaceutical  Literature  2cr.         611  Manufacturing  Pharmacy   3cr. 
508           Physical  Pharmacy  3cr.                       691,  692  Seminar  2cr. 

521,  522  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  700  Thesis 

Research  8cr.  000  Additional  courses  from  the 

603  Advanced  Preparations  3cr.  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 

607,  608  Hospital  Pharmacy  8cr.  Biology 

Hospital  Pharmacy 

Cochairmen:   Dr.  John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D.;   Sr.  M.  Gonzales  Duffy,  M.S. 
PH 

502  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and     612  Manufacturing  Pharmacy  3cr. 

Development  3cr.  661,  662  General  Pharmacology  6cr. 

503  Pharmaceutical  Literature  2cr.         691,  692  Seminar 
521,  522  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  700  Thesis  6cr. 

Research  8cr.  000  Additional  courses  from  the 

523,  524  Medicinal  Chemistry  6cr.  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 

607,  608  Hospital  Pharmacy  8cr.  Biology 

609  Methods  of  Pharmaceutical 

Control  2cr. 

(Physical  Chemistry  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  students  majoring  in  general 
or  hospital  pharmacy.  Course  may  be  taken  during  graduate  program  with- 
out graduate  credit.) 

Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Chairman:    Kenneth  J.  Liska,  Ph.D. 
PC 

503           Pharmaceutical  Literature  2cr.  621  Alkaloids  2cr. 

509, 510  CH  Theory  of  Organic  622  Carbohydrates  2cr. 

Chemistry  6cr.  623  Sterols,  Steroids,  and  Related 

521,  522  Techniques   in  Pharmaceutical  Compounds  2cr. 

Research  8cr.  624  Terpenes  2cr. 

523,  524  Medicinal  Chemistry  6cr.  691,  692  Seminar  2cr. 

541  CH    Qualitative   Organic   Analysis  700  Thesis 

4cr.  000  Additional  courses  from  the 

609          Methods  of  Pharmaceutical  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 

Control  2cr.  Biology 

(Physical  Chemistry  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  students  majoring  in  phar- 
maceutical chemistry.  Course  may  be  taken  during  graduate  program  with- 
out graduate  credit.) 

Department  of  Pharmacognosy 
Chairman:    Arnold  C.  Neva,  Ph.D. 
PG 

503  Pharmaceutical  Literature  2cr.         624  Terpenes 

521,  522  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  641  Microscopic  Pharmacognosy  4cr. 

Research  8cr.  644  Special  Techniques  and  Topics  in 

541  Introduction  to  Advanced  Advanced  Pharmacognosy  3cr. 

Pharmacognosy  3cr.  691,  692  Seminar  2cr. 

542  Pharmacognosy  of  Plant  700  Thesis 

Constituents  3cr.  000  Additional  courses  from  the 

621  Alkaloids  2cr.  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 

623  Sterols,  Steroids,  and  Related  Biology 

Compounds  2cr. 
(Physical  Chemistry  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  students  majoring  in  phar- 
maceutical chemistry.    Course  may  be  taken  during  graduate  program  with- 
out graduate  credit.) 
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Department  of  Pharmacology 

Chairman:    Tohn  G.  Adams,  Ph.D. 
PL 

503  CH    Enzymes  3cr.  661,  662  General  Pharmacology  6cr. 

503  Pharmaceutical  Literature  2cr.  671  Quantitative  Pharmacology  2cr. 

504  CH    Metabolism  3cr.  691,  692  Seminar  2cr. 
521,  522  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  700  Thesis  6cr. 

Research  8cr.  000  Additional  courses  from  the 

523,  524  Medicinal  Chemistry  6cr.  Departments  of  Chemistry  and 

615,  616  ZO     General  Physiology  6cr.  Biology 

621  Alkaloids  2cr. 

(Physical  Chemistry  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  students  majoring  in  phar- 
macology. Course  may  be  taken  during  graduate  program  without  graduate 
credit.  General  Biochemistry  is  required  of  all  candidates  in  Pharmacology. 
Undergraduate  courses  in  embryology  and  histology  are  recommended.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
PHARMACY 

502.  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and  Development.  A  study  of  formu- 
lation techniques  involved  in  product  development.  Class,  One  hour; 
Laboratory,  Six  hours.   Credit  Three  hours.    (Offered  1961-62) .   RUGGIERO. 

503.  Pharmaceutical  Literature.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Class,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
(Offered   1961-62).     ADAMS,  STAFF. 

508.  Physical  Pharmacy.  A  study  of  the  theories  and  practices  of 
physical  chemistry  applied  to  pharmaceutical  technology.  Class,  Two  hours; 
Laboratory,  Three  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.      (Offered  1962-63) .     ENO. 

521.  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research.  Principles  and  methods 
of  research  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory, 
Eight  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours.      (Offered  1961-62)  .     FELDMAN,  STAFF. 

522A.  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research.  Principles  and  methods 
of  research  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory, 
Eight  hours.  Given  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
(Offered   1961-62).     FELDMAN,   STAFF. 

522B.  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research.  Principles  and  special 
methods  related  to  the  student's  major  field  of  interest  and  research.  Class, 
Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Eight.  Given  in  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 
Credit,  Two  hours.      (Offered    1961-62).     STAFF. 

603.  Advanced  Preparations.  A  study  of  the  newer  pharmaceutical 
agents  such  as  the  surface-active  agents,  suspending  agents,  etc.  and  their  use 
in  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  preparations.  Class,  Two  hours;  Labora- 
tory, Three  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.      (Offered   1961-62)  .     ENO. 

607,  608.  Hospital  Pharmacy.  A  study  of  the  history,  organization,  and 
management  of  hospitals  with  major  emphasis  on  the  hospital  pharmacy 
including  the  study  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  usually  found  in  hospital 
formularies.  Lecture  work  is  integrated  with  laboratory  work  at  Mercy 
Hospital.  Class,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours 
each  semester.      (Offered  1961-62).    DUFFY,  DEREWICZ. 
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609.  Methods  of  Pharmaceutical  Control.  A  study  of  the  methodology 
of  pharmaceutical  control  in  industrial  procedures.  Class,  Two  hours.  Credit, 
Two  hours.     (Offered  1961-62)  .    FELDMAN. 

611.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  A  study  of  manufacturing  technology 
and  use  of  manufacturing  equipment  such  as  tablet  machines,  coating 
apparatus,  colloid  mills,  ointment  mills,  etc.  Class,  One  hour;  Laboratory, 
Six  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.      (Offered   1961-62.)      RUGGIERO. 

691,  692.  Seminar.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  pharmacy,  phar- 
maceutical chemistry,  pharmacognosy  and  pharmacology.  Credit,  One  hour 
each   semester.      (Offered    1961-62).     BORKE,   STAFF. 

700.  Thesis.  A  report  of  experimental  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
student  under  faculty  advisement.    Credit,  Six  hours. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

523,  524.  Medicinal  Chemistry.  The  development,  elucidation  of  struc- 
ture, synthesis  uses  and  structural  versus  activity  relationships  of  chemicals 
used  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester.      (Offered  1961-62) .     BORKE,  LISKA. 

621.  Alkaloids.  A  discussion  of  the  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
aspects  of  the  medicinally  important  alkaloids,  with  special  emphasis  on 
isolation  procedures,  degradation,  and  synthetic  studies  leading  to  structural 
elucidation.  Class,  Two  hours  Credit,  Two  hours.  (Offered  1962-63)  . 
LISKA. 

622.  Carbohydrates.  Pharmaceutically  important  natural  plant  con- 
stituents of  glycosidic  composition  are  considered.  Laboratory  work  devoted 
to  microscopic  and  microchemical  studies  of  these  constituents  may  be 
included  for  increased  credit.   Class,  Two  hours.    Credit,  Two  hours.   (Offered 

1962-63).     NEVA. 

623.  Sterols,  Steroids,  and  Related  Compounds.  A  discussion  of  the 
chemical  behavior  of  sterols  and  related  compounds.  Isolation  procedures, 
degradation,  and  synthetic  studies  leading  to  structural  elucidation;  syn- 
thetic procedures  employed  on  phytosterols  in  the  preparation  of  the  sex 
hormones,  adrenocorticotropic  hormones,  etc.  Class,  Two  hours.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    (Offered  1961-62) .    BORKE. 

624.  Terpenes.  Natural  plant  products  of  isoprenoid  composition  and 
their  derivatives  in  essential  oils,  resins,  carotenes,  and  terpene  polyconju- 
gates.  Laboratory  work  consisting  of  microscopic  and  microchemical  studies 
of  these  products  may  be  included  for  additional  credit.  Class,  Two  hours. 
Credit,  Two  hours.     (Offered  1961-62)  .    NEVA. 

691,  692.  Seminar.  Required  of  graduate  students  in  pharmacy,  phar- 
maceutical chemistry,  pharmacognosy  and  pharmacology.  Credit,  One  hour 
each  semester.      (Offered  1961-62)  .     BORKE,  STAFF. 

700.  Thesis.  A  report  of  experimental  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
student  under  faculty  advisement.    Credit,  Six  hours. 
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PHARMACOGNOSY 

541.  Introduction  to  Advanced  Pharmacognosy.  The  scope  and  rela- 
tionship of  pharmacognosy  to  other  courses  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences 
are  discussed.  Consideration  of  important  sources  of  the  principal  products 
of  natural  origin  are  reviewed  as  to  occurrence  and  recognition;  as  to 
phytochemical  evaluation  and  pharmaceutical  considerations.  Class,  Two 
hours;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1962-63). 
NEVA. 

542.  Pharmacognosy  of  Plant  Constituents.  Plant  constituent  classes 
such  as  alkaloids,  glycosides,  sterols,  carotenoids,  etc.  are  considered  as  to 
individual  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  characteristics  in  addition  to  general 
considerations  of  drug  plant  processing  and  handling.  Class,  Two  hours; 
Laboratory,  Three  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours.     (Offered  1962-63) .    NEVA. 

641.  Microscopic  Pharmacognosy.  Methods  of  slide  preparation,  micro- 
technique, and  special  tissue  dehydration  procedures  are  considered  in  detail. 
Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  (Offered 
1961-62).   NEVA. 

644.    Special    Techniques    and    Topics    ir»    Advanced    Pharmacognosy. 

Methods  and  procedures  in  pharmacognosy  research  are  considered.  Primary 
emphasis  is  directed  to  the  basic  principles  of  advanced  microscopic  and 
macroscopic  pharmacognosy  and  to  the  analysis  of  current  research  topics  and 
reports  in  the  field.    Credit,  three  hours.     (Offered  1961-62)  .    NEVA. 

691,  692.  Seminar.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  pharmacog- 
nosy, pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  pharmacology.  Credit,  One 
hour  each  semester.     (Offered  1961-62) .     BORKE,  STAFF. 

700.  Thesis.  A  report  of  experimental  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
student  under  faculty  advisement.    Credit,  Six  hours. 


PHARMACOLOGY 

661,  662.  General  Pharmacology.  A  study  of  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental pharmacology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physico-chemical  aspects 
of  molecular  interaction  in  biological  systems.  Class,  Two  hours.  Laboratory, 
Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester.   (Offered  1961-62) .  ADAMS. 

671.  Quantitative  Pharmacology.  An  introduction  to  biometrics;  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  pharmacological  testing.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
calculators  is  offered.  Class,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Two  hours.  (Offered 
1961-62) .     ADAMS. 

691,  692.  Seminar.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  pharmacology, 
pharmacognosy,  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Credit,  One  hour 
each  semester.      (Offered   1961-62).     BORKE,  STAFF. 

700.  Thesis.  A  report  of  experimental  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
student  under  faculty  advisement.    Credit,  Six  hours. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Head  of  Department:  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 


PROGRAM  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

(These  courses  are  offered  in  a  three  year  cycle.) 
1961-1962  1962-1963  1963-1964 


History  of  Philosophy 


503 

Introduction  to  Plato 

505     Introduction  to 

518 

St.  Augustine  2cr. 

2cr. 

Aristotle  2cr. 

637 

Empiricism  2cr. 

504 

Readings  in  Plato  2cr 

506     Readings  in 

638 

Kant  2cr. 

621 

Early  Medieval 
Philosophy  2cr. 

Aristotle  2cr. 
622     The  13th  Century  2cr. 

631 

Origins  of  Modern 
Philosophy  2cr. 

632     Descartes  2cr. 
Systematic  Philosophy 

521 

St.  Thomas' 

521     St.  Thomas' 

521 

St.  Thomas' 

Metaphysics   2cr. 

Metaphysics   2cr. 

Metaphysics  2cr. 

522 

St.  Thomas' 

522     St.  Thomas' 

522 

St.  Thomas' 

Psychology  2cr. 

Psychology  2cr. 

Psychology  2cr. 

534 

Philosophy  of  Nature 

552     Anthropology   2cr. 

531 

Philosophy  of 

2cr. 

562     Special  Ethics  2cr. 

Science  2cr. 

542 

Symbolic  Logic  2cr. 

611     Philosophy  of  God  2cr. 

551 

Philosophy  of 

552 

Anthropology  2cr. 

Knowledge  2cr. 

561 

General  Ethics  2cr. 

552 
563 

Anthropology  2cr. 
Philosophy  of  Law  2cr. 

Contemporary  Philosophy 

641 

Introduction  to 

643     Heidegger  and  Sartre 

640 

Pragmatism  2cr. 

Existentialism  2cr. 

2cr. 

644 

Bergson  2cr. 

642 

Gabriel  Marcel  2cr. 

645     Phenomenology  2cr. 
Seminars  and  Research 

646 

Materialism  2cr. 

651 

Pro-Seminar  2cr. 

651     Pro-Seminar  2cr. 

651 

Pro-Seminar  2cr. 

660 

Seminar  l-3cr. 

660     Seminar  l-3cr. 

660 

Seminar  l-3cr. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  PHILOSOPHY 

MASTER'S  PROGRAM 

Candidates  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  in  undergraduate  Philosophy.  This  preparation 
should  have  included  an  adequate  formation  in  fundamental 
problems  and  History  of  Philosophy.  The  Department  reserves 
the  right  to  satisfy  itself  by  special  examinations  as  to  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  to  require  a  student  to 
supplement  his  undergraduate  work  wherever  it  may  appear  to 
be  deficient.  Such  supplementary  work  will  not  be  credited 
toward  a  graduate  degree. 
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Work  covering  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  course, 
a  comprehensive  examination  and  a  thesis,  is  required  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  All  candidates  must  include  in  their 
program  courses  521,  522,  651  and  660.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  either  French  or  German  is  required  of  each  student.  A  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin  is  highly  recommended. 

DOCTORATE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  will  recommend  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  for  matriculation  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  those 
students  who  have  satisfied  the  departmental  requirements.  These  require- 
ments emphasize  independence  of  thought  and  a  wide  general  understanding 
of  both  systematic  philosophy  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Mere  attendance 
at  classes  and  passing  of  courses  will  not  suffice  to  meet  these  requirements. 
Hence,  independently  of  course  assignments,  students  will  be  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  the  more  important  texts  and  readings  in  the  field  according  tu 
a  list  supplied  by  the  Department.  The  requirements  are  met  by  examina 
tion,  participation  in  seminars,  research  papers,  and  otherwise. 

Formal  Requirements  for  Degree:  The  formal  requirements  for  degree 
are  of  four  types:  course  work,  examinations,  research  and  thesis,  and 
residence. 

Course  Requirements:  A  minimum  of  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  course 
work  (including  at  least  three  seminars  but  excluding  thesis  credit)  is  re- 
quired of  all  students.  In  addition,  the  Department  may  direct  the  student 
in  choosing  optional  courses  to  be  audited  or  taken  for  credit  to  broaden 
the  student's  background. 


EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Qualifying  Examinations.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  the 
entering  student  may  be  required  to  take  a  qualifying  examination  covering 
both  history  and  systematic  philosophy.  Depending  on  the  result  of  this 
examination,  the  Department  may  direct  the  student  to  audit,  without  credit, 
undergraduate  courses  to  remove  deficiencies.  All  aspirants  must  obtain 
grades  of  B  or  better  in  the  qualifying  examination  in  not  more  than  two 
attempts. 

2.  Period  Examinations:  All  courses,  except  Seminar  and  Research,  are 
followed  by  special  examinations  covering  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses 
in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  Language  Examinations:  Each  doctorate  candidate  must  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  read  technical  literature  in  German  and  French  by  passing 
examinations  administered  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages.  In 
addition,  the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  highly  recommended  and  in  some  cases 
may  be  required  by  the  Department.  All  language  examinations  should  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  the  second  year  of  graduate 
work. 
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4.  Comprehensive  Examinations:  All  doctoral  candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  comprehensive  examination  not  later  than  three  months 
before  graduation,  in  the  form  and  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  Graduate 
School. 

5.  Oral  Dissertation  Examination:  This  examination  is  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  doctoral  program.  It  represents  a  defence  of  the  dissertation  and 
of  six  theses  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

Research  and  Dissertation  Requirements:  Following  consultation  with 
the  Department,  the  candidate  will  select  a  research  director  and  a  problem 
to  investigate.  The  research  director  becomes  the  advisor  and  sponsor  of 
the  candidate  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  program.  He  is  thereby 
constituted  as  chairman  of  a  three-man  faculty  committee.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  are  eventually  embodied  in  a  dissertation.  This  is  evaluated 
by  the  committee  for  its  philosophical  and  literary  adequacy  and,  if  approved, 
is  then  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  and  date  fixed  by  the  Dean.  At  his  discretion,  the  Dean 
may  approve  or  disapprove  the  dissertation. 

Residence  Requirement:  The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  con- 
secutive semesters  on  campus,  during  which  in  each  semester  he  must  take 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  eight  credit  hours.  Work  done  at  other  institutions 
may  be  credited  towards  an  advanced  degree,  but  each  case  is  treated  upon 
its  own  merits. 

Thesis  Requirements:  Before  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is 
conferred,  a  thesis  must  be  completed  and  approved.  The  thesis  must  meet 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  As  a  rule, 
the  doctoral  thesis  must  be  published  in  whole  or  in  abstract,  and  twenty-five 
reprints  or  copies  of  it  must  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  School.  To  insure 
this  publication  a  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  asked.  This  deposit  is  refunded 
when  the  reprints  or  copies  are  presented  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Program  of  Courses:  The  programs  for  graduate  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  philosophical  speculation,  to  train  him  for  independent 
research,  to  enable  him  to  see  the  principles  of  perennial  philosophy  in  the 
solution  of  present-day  problems,  and  to  equip  him  to  become  a  competent 
teacher  of  philosophy. 

These  aims  imply— 

1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  the  bibliographical  resources  available  in  the 
field; 

2.  A  solid  knowledge  of  the  various  philosophical  systems  and  the 
fundamental  problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  history  as 
seen  against  their  historical  background; 

3.  The  development  of  a  power  of  critical  evaluation.  This  development 
demands   that   the  student   show  sufficient  open-mindedness   not    to 

reject  a  priori  any  new  ideas  or  currents  of  thought  which  may  arise 

in   contemporary   philosophical    thinking,   but   to   give   them   careful 

consideration. 

With  these  aims  in  mind  the  Department  offers  the  following  courses  in 

a  three  year  cycle,  except  the  courses  marked  with  an  asterisk,  which  will  be 

offered  every  year. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  COURSES 
HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

503.  Introduction  to  Plato.  The  pre-Socratic  background  with  emphasis 
upon  early  doctrines  of  being.  The  historical  situation  in  which  Plato  wrote 
his  dialogues.  A  study  from  the  Platonic  text  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy. 
The  Platonic  doctrine  of  being,  man,  and  human  knowledge.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

504.  Readings  in  Plato.  Includes  preparatory  dialogues  such  as  the 
Gorgias,  and  Protagoras.  The  more  synthetic  works,  such  as  the  Phaedo  and 
the  Republic.  On  knowledge,  the  Theatetus;  for  the  problem  of  being,  the 
Parmenides  and  the  Sophistes.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

505.  Introduction  to  Aristotle.  The  order  and  chronology  of  the 
Aristotelian  writings.  The  Aristotelian  distinction  of  physical  and  mathe- 
matical approach  to  motion.  The  dialectical  pursuit  of  first  principles  and 
causes  with  emphasis  upon  the  Platonic  critique  and  the  "substantism"  of 
Aristotle.  The  Aristotelian  bond  between  physics  and  "theology"  and  the 
problem  of  the  human  soul  and  its  destiny.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

506.  Readings  in  Aristotle.  Includes  books  from  the  Physics,  the 
Metaphyhics,  the  Posterior  Analytics,  the  de  Anima,  and  the  Nichomachean 
Ethics.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

518.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  St.  Augustine.  A  study  of  its 
sources  and  development,  with  special  attention  to  his  doctrines  of  knowledge, 
God  and  the  world.  The  significance  of  Augustinianism  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

621.  Early  Medieval  Philosophy.  From  Scotus  Erigena  to  Nicholas  of 
Autrecourt,  with  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  universals.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

622.  The  Thirteenth  Century.  A  study  of  the  syntheses  and  contro- 
versies of  the  Golden  Age  of  Scholaticism.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

631.  Origins  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  breakdown  of  Scholasticism. 
The  spirit  of  the  new  sciences.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

632.  The  Philosophy  of  Descartes.  The  main  ideas  of  Descartes  drawn 
from  the  reading  of  his  works  and  seen  against  their  historical  background. 
The  Cartesians  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

637.  Empiricism  and  Idealism  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  An 
analysis  of  the  main  ideas  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Leibnitz,  illustrated 
by  readings  of  their  works.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

638.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  A  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  particularly  his  critique  of  pure  reason,  as  seen  in  its  historical  setting. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 


CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY 

640.  American  Pragmatism.  The  influence  of  the  utilitarian  philoso- 
phies of  Peirce,  James  and  Dewey  upon  the  contemporary  American  mind. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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641.  Introduction  to  Existentialist  Philosophies.  The  meaning  of  "Ex- 
istence"; the  approach  and  main  themes  of  existentialism;  Existential  back- 
grounds; Basic  concepts  of  the  philosophies  of  Heidegger,  Sartre,  Marcel, 
and  Jaspers.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

642.  The  Philosophy  of  Gabriel  Marcel.  The  "Metaphysical  Journal"; 
The  mystery  of  being;  Philosophy  and  method;  Philosophy  and  the  Sci- 
ences; Creative  fidelity;  Incarnation;  Personal  encounter;  Marcel  and 
Descartes;    Catholic  existentialism.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

643.  Martin  Heidegger  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Heidegger  and  Husserl. 
"Being  and  Time."  The  evolution  in  Heidegger's  thinking.  Sartre's  Being 
and  Nothingness.  A  comparison  between  Heidegger  and  Sartre.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

644.  Henri  Bergson.  Historical  background.  Intuition  and  method. 
Creative  evolution.  General  synthesis.  His  psychology,  cosmology  and  ethics. 
Philosophy  and  Science.  A  critical  evaluation.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

645.  Phenomenology.  Historical  background.  A  study  of  Husserl's 
main  works.  The  phenomenological  method.  Husserl  and  Descartes.  Phe- 
nomenology and  positivism.  Science  and  phenomenology.  Contemporary 
trends.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

646.  Dialectic  Materialism  and  Neo-Positivism.  The  historical  back- 
ground and  the  philosophical  origins  of  Marxism.  Mechanistic  and  dialectic 
materialism.  The  marxistic  philosophy  of  man  and  society.  A  critical 
evaluation.  Neo-positivism  in  Germany  and  England,  and  its  influence  upon 
American  logical  positivism.    Credit,  Two  hours. 


SYSTEMATIC  PHILOSOPHY 

*521.  The  Foundations  of  St.  Thomas'  Metaphysics.  The  fundamental 
positions  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  problems  of  metaphysics  as  drawn  from  an 
extensive  study  of  his  writings.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

*522.  The  Foundations  of  St.  Thomas'  Psychology.  The  mind  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the  philosophy  of  man  as  drawn  from  an  extensive  study  of  his 
writings.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

531.  The  Philosophy  of  Science.  The  nature,  foundation,  and  methods 
of  science.    The  division  of  the  sciences.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

534.  Special  Questions  in  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  Philosophy  of 
Nature  and  Science  of  Nature,  with  special  attention  to  the  so-called  philo- 
sophical consequences  of  modern  science.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

542.  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic.  Principles  of  symbolic  logic.  Its 
origin,  development  and  relationship  to  conventional  logic.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

551.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  various  cognitive  functions.  The 
problem  of  intuition.    Objectivity  of  knowledge.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

552.  Philosophical  Anthropology.  The  various  conceptions  of  man. 
The  problem  of  mind   and   body.     Credit,  Two   hours. 
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561.  Problems  of  General  Ethics.  The  various  systems  of  ethics.  The 
necessity  of  an  objective  system  of  ethics.  Human  acts  and  moral  responsi- 
bility.   Conscience.    Natural  and  Christian  ethics.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

562.  Problems  of  Special  Ethics.  Right  of  life,  freedom,  property  and 
living  wage.  The  state  and  the  family.  Social  justice.  War  and  peace. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

563.  The  Philosophy  of  Law.  The  nature  of  law  and  its  foundation 
in  human  nature.  Natural  and  positive  law  and  their  relationship.  The 
principal  philosophies  of  law.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

611.  Special  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  God.  The  proofs  for  God's 
existence  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophy  and  science.  The  divine 
antinomies.   God  and  evil.   Divine  motion  and  free  will.    Credit,  Two  hours. 


SEMINARS  AND  RESEARCH 

*651.  Pro-Seminar.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of 
research  in  the  field  of  philosophy.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

*660.  Seminar.  Various  assigned  topics  are  discussed  by  students  after 
adequate  search  and  study.  All  graduate  students  are  required  to  attend. 
In  addition  to  the  main  prepared  discussion,  members  of  the  group  are 
selected  to  present  extemporaneous  brief  discussions  on  subjects  of  their  own 
choosing.   Credit,  One  to  Three  hours. 

700.  Research  (Thesis).  A  report  on  the  investigation  of  a  philosophical 
problem  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  his  faculty 
advisor.    Credit,  Six  hours. 

701.  Research  (Thesis).  A  continuation  of  700,  required  in  addition  to 
that  course  in  the  case  in  which  results  are  to  be  incorporated  into  a  doctoral 
thesis.    Credit,  Six  hours. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Head  of  Department:   A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Ph.D. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Candidates  are  ordinarily  expected  to  have  completed  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Political  Science. 
In  certain  cases,  exceptional  students  who  fail  to  meet  this 
requirement,  but  who  have  had  basic  courses  in  Government, 
International  Relations,  and  Political  Theory,  will  be  permitted 
to  register,  subject  to  the  condition  that  any  background 
deficiencies  or  weaknesses  will  be  corrected  through  planned 
and  systematic  remedial  reading  as  decided  upon  in  each  case 
by  the  Department.  Graduate  work  covering  a  minimum  of 
thirty  semester  hours  in  the  major  field,  including  a  thesis,  is 
required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Political  Science. 
All  candidates  will  take  a  minimum  of  four  credit  hours  of 
course  work  in  each  of  the  basic  areas  of  Government,  Inter- 
national Relations,  and  Political  Theory,  in  order  to  insure  a 
balanced  program  and  provide  a  full  perspective  of  the  whole 
field  of  Political  Science.  All  candidates  will  also  include  in 
their  program  of  studies  the  Pro-Seminar  course  651.  Candidates 
may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  elect  six  of  the 
required  twenty-four  credit  hours  outside  their  major  field  in 
any  related  area. 


PROGRAM  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

501     Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  604  Constitutional  Law  2cr. 

States  2cr.  612  Public  Administration  2cr. 

503  Pennsylvania  State  Government  2cr.  618  pUDlic  Opinion  and  Political 

504  Legislation  and  Legislative  Processes  2cr. 

Procedure  2cr.  620  American  Political  Thought  2cr. 

511  Comparative  Government  I:    Great  621  Greek  Political  Thought  2cr. 

Britain  and  France  2cr  622  christian  Political  Thought  2cr. 

512  Comparative  Government  II:  Conti-  a09  „...,,  t^i;*.-     i  m.„„„..  „„„ 

nental  European  Governments  2cr.  623  Modern  Political  Thought  2cr. 

513  Comparative   Government   III:    Gov-  624  Jurisprudence  2cr. 

ernment  and  Politics  of  the  USSR  630  Case  Studies  of  World  Politics  2cr. 

2cr.  651  Pro-Seminar  2cr. 

516     Government  and  Politics  of  Africa  700  Thesis  6cr. 
2cr. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

501.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  The  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  balance  of  power;  the  political  implications  of  the 
American  community  of  interests  with  the  states  of  Western  Europe,  and  of 
that  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  Western  Hemisphere  states. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    WEBB. 

503.  Pennsylvania  State  Government.  Attention  will  be  focused  on 
selected  problems  confronting  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Credit, 
Two  hours.   ANDERSON. 

504.  Legislation  and  Legislative  Procedure.  The  electoral  process  and 
legislative  organization;  management  of  legislative  business;  party  responsi- 
bility; legislative  committees  in  policy-making  and  legislative  procedure. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  ANDERSON,  MANES. 

511.  Comparative  Government  I:  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  detailed 
study  will  be  made  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of 
government  in  these  nations,  as  well  as  political  parties,  local  government 
and  the  civil  service.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  French  Colonies.    Credit,  Two  hours.    WEBB. 

512.  Comparative  Government  II:  Continental  European  Governments. 

The  study  of  the  governmental  institutions  of  Western  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Sweden.    Credit,  Two  hours.   WEBB. 

513.  Comparative   Government   III:    Government    and    Politics   of   the 

USSR.  Intensive  analysis  of  the  development  of  Soviet  political  institutions 
since  1917  with  especial  reference  to  the  historical  and  ideological  founda- 
tions of  the  Soviet  regime.  Extensive  coverage  of  the  role  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  vehicles  of  party  rule:  Bureaucracy,  Police  Apparatus,  Soviet 
Law,  and  Soviet  Legislative  and  Electoral  practices.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
BERANEK. 

516.  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa.  A  critical  analysis  of  some  of 
the  most  important  political  problems  in  the  African  Continent  with 
emphasis  upon  the  rising  tide  of  Nationalism  and  the  penetration  of  Soviet 
Communism;  a  systematic  study  of  the  forms  of  governments  of  all  the 
independent  states  and  colonial  areas;  a  discussion  of  the  growing  influence 
of  Africa  in  world  affairs;  a  comparison  of  the  policies  of  the  various 
colonial  powers  for  dealing  with  the  increasing  native  demands  for  a  greater 
role  in  government.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

604.  Constitutional  Law.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  constitutional  law,  with  detailed  study  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  and  its  equivalent  in  England.    Credit,  Two  hours.    MANES. 

612.  Public  Administration.  An  intensive  investigation  into  administra- 
tive organization,  fiscal  management,  personnel  and  dynamics  of  management 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  advisory  agencies  surrounding  the  Chief 
Executive.  Credit,  Two  hours.     MANES. 

618.  Public  Opinion  and  Political  Processes.  The  organization  of  con- 
troversy and  the  production  of  consent  in  the  formation  of  public  policy. 
Political  institutions  as  agencies  of  education  and  propaganda.  Public  and 
private  controls  over  mass  communications.  Credit,  Two  hours.  ANDERSON. 
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620.  American  Political  Thought.  A  study  of  the  writings  of  American 
political  theorists  and  philosophers  who  contributed  ideas  to  the  development 
of  government  in  the  United  States.  Credit,  Two  hours.  HESSELBERG. 

621.  Greek  Political  Thought.  An  intensive  study  of  the  ethicopolitical 
texts  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  Schools.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

622.  Christian  Political  Thought.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  texts, 
beginning  with  the  Scriptures  and  concluding  with  some  of  the  more  recent 
papal  encyclicals   and  pronouncements.   Credit,  Two  hours. 

623.  Modern  Political  Thought.  Study  of  the  theory  of  the  National 
State  as  it  is  found  in  the  political  philosophies  of  Machiavelli;  Bodin;  the 
Jesuits,  Bellarmine,  Molina  and  Suarez;  Hobbes;  Locke;  Rousseau;  Hegel; 
Marx;  and  Lenin.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  contemporary 
developments  of  the  various  schools  of  Socialism,  Fascism,  Pluralism, 
Anarchism  and  Syndicalism.  Credit,  Two  hours.  HESSELBERG. 

624.  Jurisprudence.  An  intensive  investigation  into  the  relationship 
between  law  and  morals.  A  detailed  study  of  selected  principles  of  English 
Common  law  in  their  relationship  to  Thomistic  and  other  ethical  theories. 
Credit,   Two   hours. 

630.  Case  Studies  of  World  Politics.  An  advanced  study  of  the  most 
important  international  problems  since  World  War  II.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
WEBB. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  Research  and  thesis  preparation.  Credit,  Two 
hours.   HESSELBERG. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Head  of  the  Department:  William  J.  Schanberger,  Ph.D. 

PREREQUISITES 

Students  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  the  Department  must 
present  courses  in  General  Psychology,  Experimental  Psychology, 
and  Statistics.  In  addition,  a  background  in  both  Philosophy 
and  the  Natural  Science  area,  judged  suitable  by  the  department, 
is  required  of  all  applicants.  A  reading  knowledge  of  either 
French  or  German  is  highly  desirable. 

Students  otherwise  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  and  to  the  Department  may  be  permitted  to  make  up  a 
limited  amount  of  prerequisite  work  after  admission.  Such 
supplementary  work  will  not  be  credited  toward  a  graduate 
degree. 

A  qualifying  examination  is  given  to  all  applicants  for  the 
Department;  admission  is  determined  in  part  by  the  results  of 
this  examination.     A  personal  interview  may  also  be  required. 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Assistantships  are  available  in  the  Department,  in  the  Uni- 
versity Counseling  Center,  and  in  training  programs  established 
with  hospitals,  clinics,  and  agencies  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  All 
of  these  require  about  twenty  hours  per  week  of  the  student's 
time. 

COUNSELING  CENTER 

The  University  Counseling  Center  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Psychology  Department.  The  opportunity  for  supervised  train- 
ing in  personal  counseling  and  for  research  in  the  field  of  coun- 
seling and  psychotherapy  is  available  to  selected  students  through 
this  facility. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Work  covering  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  graduate 
psychology  and  two  hours  in  graduate  philosophy,  together  with 
a  satisfactory  thesis  is  required  for  the  M.A.  degree. 
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Candidates  must  pass  a  departmental  comprehensive  exami- 
nation, and  a  language  examination  in  either  German  or  French 
administered  by  the  Modern  Language  Department. 

All  candidates  must  include  Statistics,  the  Master's  Research 
Seminar,  Psychology  of  Personality,  Philosophical  Anthropology, 
and  two  semesters  of  General  Experimental  Psychology  in  their 
studies;  these  courses  form  a  basic  program  required  of  all  stu- 
dents in  the  department.  Additional  courses  may  then  be 
selected  in  the  individual  student's  particular  area  of  research 
interest. 


PROGRAM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Cat.  No.  Credits 

501,  502    General  Experimental   Psychology    6 

505             Differential  Psychology   2 

511             Statistics    3 

519  The  Psychology  of  Personality  2 

520  Psychology  of  Motivation 2 

521  Psychology  of  Human  Development  2 

522  Psychology  of  the  Human  Person  2 

523  Psychology  of  Creativity  2 

524  Psychology  of  Encounter   2 

525  Psychology  of  Man  and  Woman 2 

531  Personnel   Psychology    2 

532  Industrial  Psychology    2 

540             Clinical  Psychopathology   2 

545  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy  2 

546  Introduction  to  Marriage  Counseling 2 

547,  548     Practicum  in  Personality   4 

551  Theory  and  Method  in  Social  Psychology  2 

552  Fields  of  Social  Psychology   2 

560,  561     Physiological  Psychology 4 

570             Psychological  Testing    3 

571,  572     Individual  Psychological  Testing  4 

575  Projective  Techniques  2 

576  Introductory  Rorschach  Analysis  2 

611             Advanced  Statistical  Techniques   2 

620             Seminar  in  Contemporary  Psychology 2 

645.  646     Practicum  in  Client  Centered  Counseling 6 

651              Master's  Research  Seminar    2 

700             Thesis    6 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

501,  502.  General  Experimental  Psychology.  An  extensive  treatment 
of  the  theory,  subject  matter  and  methods  of  experimental  psychology. 
This  treatment  will  consist  of  sampling  types  of  experiments  and  evaluating 
them  from  the  view  of  experimental  control  and  results.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

505.  Differential  Psychology.  Methodology  and  results  of  investigation 
into  the  nature,  extent,  and  distribution  of  individual  differences.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

511.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  methods  in  psychology. 
Prerequisite:    undergraduate  course  in   Statistics.     Credit,   Three   hours. 

519.  The  Psychology  of  Personality.  The  nature,  purpose,  methods, 
fundaments  and  functions  of  the  psychology  of  personality.  The  mutual 
relationships  between  the  psychology  of  personality  and  ontology,  phe- 
nomenology, behavioral  sciences,  and  the  humanities.  The  implications  of 
the  psychology  of  personality  for  psychiatry  and  clinical  psychology.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

520.  Psychology  of  Motivation.  The  existential  phenomenology  of 
human  motivation.  The  integration— within  an  anthropological  psychology— 
of  theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  human 
motivation;  the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  motivation  for  integra- 
tional  research,  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  education  and 
mental  hygiene.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

521.  Psychology  of  Human  Development.  The  existential  phenome- 
nology of  human  development.  The  integration— within  an  anthropological 
psychology— of  theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  human  development;  the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  human  de- 
velopment for  integrational  research,  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guid- 
ance, education  and  mental  hygiene.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

522.  Psychology  of  the  Human  Person.  The  existential  phenomenology 
of  the  human  person.  The  integration— within  an  anthropological  psy- 
chology—of theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  the  human  person;  the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  the  human 
person  for  integrational  research,  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guidance, 
education  and  mental  hygiene.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

532.  Psychology  of  Creativity.  The  existential  phenomenology  of  human 
creativity.  The  integration— within  an  anthropological  psychology— of 
theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  creativity; 
the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  creativity  for  diagnosis,  therapy, 
counseling,  guidance,   education   and   mental   hygiene.      Credit,   Two  hours. 

524.  Psychology  of  Encounter.  The  existential  phenomenology  of  hu- 
man encounter.  The  integration— within  an  anthropological  psychology— 
of  theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  human 
encounter;  the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  encounter  for  integrational 
research,  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  education  and  mental 
hygiene.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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525.  Psychology  of  Man  and  Woman.  The  existential  phenomenology 
of  the  male  and  female  modes  of  existence.  The  integration— within  an 
anthropological  psychology— of  theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to 
the  understanding  of  maleness  and  femaleness;  the  implications  of  the 
psychology  of  man  and  woman  for  integrational  research,  diagnosis,  therapy, 
counseling,  guidance,  education  and  mental  hygiene.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

531.  Personnel  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  research  in  and  applications 
to  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  individuals  in  the  work  situation  and 
the  promotion  of  their  optimum  functioning  in  the  social  setting.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

532.  Industrial  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  application  of  psychology 
to  the  work  situation;  the  adaptation  of  the  work  environment  to  the 
attributes  and  skills  of  the  worker.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

540.  Clinical  Psychopathology.  Observation,  study  and  discussion  of 
various  clinical  entities  which  are  most  frequently  seen  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital. Members  of  the  medical  and  psychology  staffs  at  Mayview  State 
Hospital  will  present  representative  cases  and  discuss  their  etiology,  symp- 
toms and  dynamics.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

545.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy.  An  introduction 
stressing  the  fundamental  dynamics  of  the  process  of  therapy  and  ways  of 
viewing  the  client-therapist  interaction.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

546.  Introduction  to  Marriage  Counseling.  An  introduction  stressing 
the  essential  dynamics  of  the  counseling  process,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  practical  problems  of  pre-marital  and  marriage  counseling.  A  course 
designed  especially  for  the  clergy;  other  students  by  special  permission 
only.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

547.  548.  Practicum  in  Personality.  A  course  which  focuses  on  direct 
experience  with  persons  of  various  ages.  Emphasis  on  understanding 
persons  in  personal,  experiential  terms.  Designed  primarily  to  supple- 
ment the  program  of  students  concentrating  on  theoretical  aspects  of  per- 
sonality. Written  consent  of  instructor  required  for  registration.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester. 

551.  Theory  and  Method  in  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  theoretical 
and  methodological  backgrounds  in  the  explanation  of  social  behavior. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

552.  Fields  of  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  applications  of  scien- 
tific research  techniques  in  the  areas  of  social  behavior.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

560,  561.  Physiological  Psychology.  Structure  and  function  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  endocrine  glands  with  reference  to  man's  behavior.  Neural, 
physiological  and  biochemical  substrates  of  emotion,  learning,  and  ab- 
normal behavior.  Psychological  effects  of  work,  fatigue,  drugs,  alcohol, 
brain  surgery  and  other  influences  on  neural  processes.  An  introduction 
to  psychosomatic  affections,  psychiatric  drugs,  and  psychotomimetic  agents. 
Basic  anatomy  and  function  of  man's  senses.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 
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570.  Psychological  Testing.  An  introduction  to  the  theory,  develop- 
ment, and  application  of  psychological  tests.  Survey  of  general  ability,  spe- 
cial aptitudes,  achievement,  personality,  interest,  and  attitude  tests.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

571,  572.  Individual  Psychological  Testing.  An  intensive  course  in  the 
rationale,  construction,  administration  and  interpretation  of  selected  in- 
dividual psychological  tests  currently  in  use.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

575.  Projective  Techniques.  Theory  and  rationale  of  projective  tech- 
niques and  a  survey  of  representative  tests  in  this  area.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

576.  Introductory  Rorschach  Analysis.  The  administration  and  scoring 
of  the  Rorschach.     Some  problems  of  interpretation.     Credit,  Two   hours. 

611.  Advanced  Statistical  Techniques.  A  comprehensive  presentation  of 
the  mathematical  development  of  statistical  techniques  and  an  introduction 
to  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  more  advanced  techniques;  higher 
order  analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance,  mulivariate  analysis,  and 
factor  analysis.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

620.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Psychology.  Readings  in  selected  areas 
of  the  literature  in  contemporary  psychology.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.  Master's  Research  Seminar.  An  introduction  to  methods  of  re- 
search  in   the  field  of  psychology.     Credit,   Two   hours. 

645,  646.  Practicum  in  Client  Centered  Counseling.  A  two  semester 
sequence  which  provides  training  in  psychological  counseling.  The  first 
semester  provides  preparatory  experiences  for  the  student.  Supervised 
counseling  will  begin  in  the  second  semester.  Prerequisites:  At  least  one 
year  of  graduate  study  in  psychology,  some  background  in  psychology  of 
personality,  written  consent  of  instructor.  Psychological  Counseling  545 
must  be  taken  either  concurrently  or  as  a  prerequisite.  Credit,  Three 
hours  each  semester. 

700.  Thesis.  A  report  on  the  investigation  of  a  problem  in  psychology 
carried   on  by   the  student   under    faculty   advisement.     Credit,  Six   hours. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Head  of  Department:   Francis  R.  Duffy,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

Candidates  must  have  an  undergraduate  preparation  judged 
adequate  by  the  department.  Graduate  work  covering  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  together  with  a  thesis,  is 
required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  All  candidates  will 
include  in  their  studies  course  651. 


PROGRAM  IN  SOCIOLOGY 


The  following  list  indicates  the  courses  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment. They  are  covered  within  a  two-year  period. 


so 

600 

Advanced  Sociology  2cr. 

527 

501 

Peoples  of  the  World  2cr. 

528 

502 

Criminology  and  Penology  2cr. 

550 

503 

Group  Leadership  2cr. 

551 

504 

Social  Statistics  2cr. 

628 

505 

Social  Adjustment  2cr. 

642 

506 

Methods  and  Scope  2cr. 

651 

507 

Physical  Anthropology  2cr. 

652 

508 

Cultural  Anthropology  2cr. 

660 

520 

Social  Theories  2cr. 

661 

521 

Juvenile  Delinquency  2cr. 

662 

Urban  Sociology  2cr. 

Demography  2cr. 

Social  Encyclicals  I  2cr. 

Social  Encyclicals  II  2cr. 

Inter  Group  Relations  2cr. 

Industrial  Sociology  2cr. 

Pro-Seminar  2cr. 

Seminar   (var.)   2cr. 

Family  2cr. 

Contemporary  American  Family  2cr. 

Political  Sociology  2cr. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

500.  Advanced  Sociology.  A  review  of  the  content  of  the  literature 
of  the  field  of  Sociology,  with  emphasis  on  concepts.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
JURCZAK. 

501.  Peoples  of  the  World.  A  study  of  cultures  and  sub-cultures  found 
in  selected  areas  of  the  world.    Credit,  Two  hours.    DUFFY. 

502.  Criminology  and  Penology.  A  study  of  the  implications  of  crime 
as  a  sociological  phenomenon.    Credit,  Two  hours.    McGOWAN. 

503.  Group  Leadership.  A  sociological  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
leadership  as  a  concept.    Credit,  Two  hours.    McGOWAN. 

504.  Social  Statistics.  An  examination  into  the  techniques  of  the 
statistical  approach,  and  practicum  in  the  statistical  interpretation  of  socio- 
logical data.    Credit,  Two  hours.   JURCZAK. 

505.  Social  Adjustment.  Consideration  of  the  nature  of  social  adjust- 
ment processes,  with  applications  to  man  in  his  various  social  roles.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    DUFFY. 

506.  Methods  and  Scope.  A  study  of  traditional  and  more  recently 
developed  techniques  of  service  to  the  professional  sociologist.  Credit,  Two 
hours.   JURCZAK. 
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507.  Physical  Anthropology.  Designed  to  give  the  student  insight  into 
man  as  a  biological  organism,  involving  some  considerations  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  race,  and  the  environmental  influences  on  the  human  organism. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    DUFFY. 

508.  Cultural  Anthropology.  A  theoretical  and  descriptive  approach  to 
the  study  of  culture.    Credit,  Two  hours.    HUGO. 

520.  Social  Theories.  Contributions  of  selected  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  Sociology,  with  an  analysis  and  evaluation  as  to  the  value  of  their  contri- 
butions in  establishing  reliable  theories.    Credit,  Two  hours.    JURCZAK. 

521.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  A  review  of  the  literature  designed  to  give 
insight  into  delinquent  behavior  and  the  socio-legal  implications  involved. 
Credit,  Two  hours.    HOMER. 

527.  Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  structural  aspects  of  the  city 
in  itself,  and  in  relation  to  metropolitan  districts  and  regions,  with  emphasis 
on  sociological  implications.    Credit,  Two  hours.  JURCZAK. 

528.  Demography.  An  analysis  of  the  implications  involved  in  spatial 
relationships  of  population  aggregates  as  affected  by  time  factors.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    HUGO. 

550.  Social  Encyclicals  I.  A  study  of  basic  dicta  contained  in  Papal 
documents,  with  some  consideration  and  analysis  of  conflicting  philosophies 
relative  to  the  same  phenomena.    Credit,  Two  hours.    McGINNIS. 

551.  Social  Encyclicals  II.  The  socio-economic  Encyclicals,  particularly 
Rerum  Novarum  and  Quadragesimo  Anno  as  they  apply  to  the  contemporary 
American  scene.   Credit,  Two  hours.    McGINNIS. 

628.  Inter  Group  Relations.  A  study  of  various  groups  in  interrela- 
tionship and  the  sociological  patterns  evolving.    Credit,  Two  hours.    DUFFY. 

642.  Industrial  Sociology.  Patterns  of  industrial  urban  life  and  their 
sociological,  psychological  and  economic  implications.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
HUGO. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  Emphasis  on  the  methods  utilized  in  the  compila- 
tion, treatment  and  presentation  of  data  in  the  field,  illustrated  with 
examples  of  theoretical  designs  currently  found  in  the  literature.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    JURCZAK. 

652.  Seminar  (variable).  The  seminar  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
student's  familiarity  with  the  field  by  treating  topics  not  specifically  included 
in  other  courses,  such  as:  Communication;  Sociology  of  Knowledge;  Soci- 
ology of  Religion;  Marriage  Counseling;  Sociology  of  the  Parish;  Sociology 
of  the  Child;    Urban  Redevelopment.    Credit,  Two  hours  each.    STAFF. 

660.  Family.  The  family  in  normal  and  problematic  conditions.  Credit, 
Two  hours.    DUFFY. 

661.  Contemporary  American  Family.  An  examination  of  the  structure 
and  changes  currently  affecting  American  family  life.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
JURCZAK. 

662.  Political  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  nature  of  political  grouping 
and  an  analysis  of  the  interaction  between  political  groups  and  other 
elements  in  society.    Credit,  Two  hours.    DUFFY. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Director:    Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

The  Institute  offers  a  program  of  courses  in  Swahili  and 
area  studies  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  The  successful  student 
will  receive  a  certificate  of  competence. 

Applications  for  fellowships  under  the  National  Defense 
Educational  Act  should  reach  the  Graduate  School  not  later 
than  January  15  of  each  calendar  year. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Graduate 
School  (see  pp.  43  f.).  The  fee  for  language  laboratory  and 
live-training  is  $20.00  per  semester. 

PROGRAM 

Hours 

501,  502     Introductory  Swahili  (Phonetics  and  Morphology  I)   10 

503,  504    Intermediate  Swahili  (Morphology  II,  Syntax  and  Idioms) .  .  6 

507,  508    Swahili  Composition    4 

601,  602    Swahili  Literature  6 

603,  604    Swahili  Folklore  and  Poetry 2 

609,  610    Journalistic  Swahili    2 

550  Regional  Survey  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  6 

651  Seminar  on  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  3 

552,  553     Contemporary  East  African  Problems  1 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

501,  502.  Introductory  Swahili  (Phonetics  and  Morphology  I).  Behavior 
of  vowels  and  consonants.  Grammatical  constituents.  Prefixes,  infixes,  suf- 
fixes.    Parts  of  speech.    Vocabulary.     Five  hours  a  week.     Two  semesters. 

503,   504.     Intermediate   Swahili    (Morphology    II,    Syntax   and   Idioms). 

Three  hours  a  week.    Two  semesters. 

507,  508.  Composition.  Composition  and  conversation.  Two  hours  a 
week.   Two  semesters. 

601,  602.     Swahili  Literature.     Three  hours  a  week.    Two  semesters. 

603,  604.  Swahili  Folklore  and  Poetry.  One  hour  a  week.  Two  se- 
mesters. 

609,  610.    Journalistic  Swahili.     One  hour  a  week.    Two  semesters. 

Courses  numbered  above  600  will  be  conducted  mainly  in  Swahili. 

Language  Laboratory  and  Live  Training:  full  time  students,  a  mini- 
mum of  five  hours  a  week  during  the  first  year;  three  hours  a  week  during 
the  second  and  third  years.  Three  hours  of  conversation  a  week  will  replace 
the  laboratory  for  students  whose  pronunciation  is  judged  to  be  satisfactory. 
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550.  Regional  Survey  of  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  A  survey  of  African 
growth  and  development  in  the  light  of  the  most  significant  geographical, 
anthropological,  political,  historical,  and  economic  features  of  Kenya  and 
Tanganyika  territories,  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
major  contemporary  problems  of  Africa  sub-Sahara.  Six  hours  a  week.  One 
semester. 

651.  Seminar  on  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  A  detailed  and  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  most  vital  problems  inherent  in  the  rapid  transition  of  the  African 
continent  with  special  emphasis  on  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  territories.  Three 
hours  a  week.   One  semester. 

552,  553.  Contemporary  East  African  Problems.  A  discussion  of  the 
day  by  day  developments  in  East  Africa.  One  hour  every  second  week. 
Two  semesters. 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES  GRANTED 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

June,  1960 

Reverend  John  C.  Chao,  B.A.,  Saint  Meinrad  Seminary,  1953 
Major:     Sociology 

Thesis:    "A    Socio-Demographic    and    Motivational    Study    of    Adult 
Education  Students." 

Albert  R.  Lozeau,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1956 
Major:     Classics 

Thesis:    "Some   Aspects    of  Agricultural    Slavery    as    Found    in    Cato 
and  Columella." 

Sister   M.  Judith  Zeiler,  M.H.S.H.,   B.A.,  Duquesne   University,    1958 
Major:     Philosophy 

Thesis:    "An  Investigation  of  Natural  Desire  for  God  in  the  Thought 
of  Gabriel  Marcel." 


August,  1960 

Robert  Edward   Carmack,   Jr.,   B.A.,   Duquesne   University,    1954. 
Major:     English 

Thesis:  "Some  Sinister  Influences  in  Folklore  and  Superstition  in 
Five  of  the  Novels  of  Thomas  Hardy." 

David  Daniel  Cote,  A.B.,  St.  Anselm's  College,   1958 
Major:     English 

Thesis:  "The  Concept  of  Ambition  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  The  Faerie 
Queen." 

Sister  Mary  Gonzaga  Jablonski,  C.H.G.,  B.A.,  Mount  Mercy  College,  1953 
Major:     English 

Thesis:  "The  Relevance  of  Four  Major  Extrinsic  Criteria  to  An 
Intrinsic  Evaluation  of  Poetry." 

Reverend  Michael  A.  Machado,  B.A.,  equivalent,  St.  Charles  College, 
India,  1952 

Major:     Philosophy 

Thesis:    "Universal   Hylomorphism   in    the   Thirteenth    Century." 

Sister  Mary  Grace  Zunic,  O.S.B.,  B.  of  Music,  Mount  Saint  Scholastica 
College,  1950 

Major:     English 

Thesis:  "Emily  Dickinson:  Poet  of  the  Natural  and  the  Super- 
natural." 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
June,  1960 

William  Richard  Adams,  B.S.,  King's  College,    1958 
Major:     Biology 
Thesis:    "The  Inhibition  of  Streptococcus  Faecalis   By  Cow's   Milk." 

Paul  Peter  Kelly,  B.S.,  Manhattan  College,   1958 
Major:     Chemistry 

Thesis:  "Formation  Constants  of  Fe  (III)  and  In  (III)  With 
Chloride." 

Spyros   Denis   Kominos,    B.S.,   Duquesne    University,    1958 
Major:     Biology 
Thesis:    "The   Antibacterial    Activity    of    Honey." 

Judy   Shan-Hsiu   Yu,  B.S.,   National   Taiwan    University,    1957 
Major:     Chemistry 
Thesis:    "Hydrolysis    of   In  (III)     in    Chloride    Medium." 

August,  1960 

Gabriel  C.  Fusco,  B.S.,  Duquesne  University,   1958 
Major:    Chemistry 

Thesis:  "A  Study  of  the  Reaction  of  N-p-Tosyl-gamma-L-Glutamyl 
Azide  and  N-p-Tosyl-2-pyrrolidone-5-carboxylic  Acid  With 
Some  Amines." 

Yong  Soon   Lee,   M.S.,  EWHA   Woman's   University,    Korea,    1957 
Major:    Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 
Thesis:    "The  Chelatometric  Determination  of  Organomercurials." 

Daniel  Joseph  Monagle,  B.S.,  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,   1958 
Major:     Chemistry 

Thesis:    "The  Peracetic  Acid  Oxidations  of  Acid  Hydrazides. 
The   Preparation   of  N-Alkoyl-N'-Alkyl   Hydrazines." 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

June,  1960 

Dominick  John   Corea,  B.S.,  in  B.A.,  Duquesne    University,   1949 
Major:    Business  Administration 

Thesis:   "A  Suggested  Accounting  System  for  a  Frozen  Food  Locker 
Plant." 

Robert    Henry    Yanker,   B.S.    in    B.A.,    Duquesne    University,    1954 
Major:     Business   Administration 

Thesis:    "The  Increasing  Uses  of  Computers   in   Business  with   Em- 
phasis  on    Production    Engineering." 
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MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

June,  1960 

James  Francis  Acklin,   B.S.    in    B.A.,   Duquesne    University,    1949 
Major:    Business   Administration 

Thesis:  "An  Investigation  Into  the  Acceptance  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants   as    Management   Consultants." 

Joseph  W.  Heimbuch,  Jr.,  B.S.,  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
1952 

Major:     Business  Administration 

Thesis:  "A  Case  Study  of  the  Potential  for  Monorail  Transportation 
Systems  at  Selected  Airports." 

Raymond  George  Mulvehill,  B.S.  in  B.A.,  Duquesne  University,  1952 
Major:    Business  Administration 

Thesis:  "The  Role  Grocery  Cooperatives  Play  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Area  in  the  Battle  Against  Corporate  Chain  Competition." 

Eugene  Charles  Richardson,  B.S.  in  Commerce,  Grove  City  College,  1952 
Major:     Business  Administration 
Thesis:   "Feasibility  of  Measuring  Paperwork  in  the  Industrial  Firm." 

August,  1960 

James  Francis  Cawley,  B.S.,  St.  Vincent  College,   1958 
Major:    Business  Administration 

Thesis:  "The  Economic  Impact  of  Proposed  Fair  Trade  Legislation 
on  Manufacturers,  Retailers  and  Consumers." 

Joseph   Walton   Holmes,   B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State   University,    1951 
Major:    Business  Administration 

Thesis:  "An  Analysis  of  Central,  Year-round  Versus  Window  Unit 
Air  Conditioning  for  Pittsburgh's  Existing  Competitive  Office 
Buildings." 

Kulbhushan  Rai  Mehra,  B.  of  Commerce,  University  of  Delhi,  India,  1956 
Major:    Business  Administration 
Thesis:   "A  Study  of  Merit  Employment  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area." 


MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

August,  1960 

Matthew   John   Cvetic,  B.S.  in   P.S.M.,  Duquesne   University,    1955 
Major:    Music   Education 
Thesis:     (Public  Recital) 

Alberta  Childs  Wright,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  California  State  Teachers  College,  1932 
Major:    Music 
Thesis:     (Public  Recital) 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

August,  1960 

Ramona  Hope  Gonzalez  Bickl,  B.S.  in  P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1955 
Major:    Music    Education 

Thesis:  "Planning  and  Executing  an  Elementary  Instrumental  and 
Vocal  Festival." 

Sister  Mary  Alvin  Hunter,  C.D.P.,  B.S.  in  P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University, 
1953 

Major:     Music   Education 

Thesis:  "Problems  of  a  Girls'  Glee  Club  in  Catholic  Parochial 
High  Schools." 

Sister  Mary  Esther  Karl,  C.D.P.,  B.S.  in  Music  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 
1957 

Major:     Music 

Thesis:  "Symphonic  Concerts  for  Young  People— Their  Educational 
Value  and  Classroom  Application." 


MASTER  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


June,  1960 


Benjamin  Patrick  Arellano,  Sr.,  B.S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1954 
Dominick   M.  Di  Vecchio,  B.S.   in   P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,   1952 
Sister  M.  Raphael  Krolikowska,  C.H.G.,  B.S.   in   P.S.M.,  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity,  1935 
Joseph  D.  Petaccia,  B.S.  in   P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,   1953 
Sister    Mary    Amancia    Puciata,    C.S.S.F.,    B.S.    in    Music    Ed.,    Duquesne 

University,  1956 
Edmond  R.   Rizzuto,  B.S.  in   P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,   1953 
Stephen  Raymond  Romanelli,  B.  of  Music,  Duquesne  University,   1958 
Mary  Magdalene  Simpson,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1942 
John  D.  Swartz,  B.S.,    Pennsylvania   State   University,    1953 
Leona  Frances  Woskowiak,  B.S.  in  Music  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1956 

August,  1960 

Sister  Inez  Mary  Beckel,  S.C.,  B.S.  in  P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1955 
Delfino  Calvo,  B.S.  in  Music  Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  1948. 
Edward   Paul  Dacko,   B.S.   in   P.S.M.,  Duquesne   University,    1953 
Sister  M.  Irma  Frauenholtz,  C.D.P.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1938 
Joseph  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  Music,  Virginia  State  College,   1953 
Patrick   L.   Mancini,   B.S.,   in   P.S.M.,   Duquesne    University,    1954 
Mary  Ann  Moeller,  B.  of  Music  Ed.,  Northwestern  University,   1955 
John  McKee  Thompson,  B.S.  in  Music  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1958 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

August,  1960 

Sister  M.  Eugene  Baker,  R.S.M.,  B.S.  in  Nursing  Ed.,  Mount  Mercy 
College,   1955 

Major:    Education 

Thesis:  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  the 
Operating  Room." 

Sister  Rose  Immaculate  McBreen,  S.S.J. ,  B.S.,  College  of  Mount  St. 
Joseph,  Ohio,   1954 

Major:    Education 

Thesis:  "An  Investigation  of  Services  Available  to  Catholic  Schools 
in  the  Diocese  of  Wheeling." 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

June,  1960 

Racie  C.  Becket,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College,  1954 

John  Orville  Black,  B.S.,  Waynesburg  College,   1934 

Martin  John  P.  Boehm,,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1957 

James  Francis  Bruni,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1953 

Stephen  Joseph  Burda,  B.A.,  West  Liberty  State   College,   1955 

Ralph  Casciato,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1956 

Nicholas  George  Chartofillis,  B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1955 

Sister    Mary    Constance    Chmielewski,    C.S.S.F.,    B.    of    Ed.,    Duquesne 

University,   1956 
Sister  Mary  Alphonsine  Chmielinski,  C.S.S.F.,  B.S.,  Mount  Mercy  College, 

1956 
Ross  Anthony  Damaso,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Clarion  State  Teachers  College,  1955 
William   Francis  Dapper,  B.  of  Ed.,   Duquesne   University,    1956 
Reverend  Joseph  Lloyd  Deniger,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary,   1955 
Reverend  Edward  F.  Dooley,  B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1933 
Donald  A.  Dunbar,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1951 
Robert  George  Edwards,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  West  Chester  State  Teachers  College, 

1952 
Kenneth  Warner  Enscoe,  B.S.  in  Health  Ed.,  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers 

College,  1954 
Louis  Joseph  Fazio,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1957 
Roland  John   Gargani,   B.   of   Ed.,   Duquesne    University,    1954 
H.   Thomas   George,   B.S.    in    Health    Ed.,   Slippery    Rock    State   Teachers 

College,   1952 
Reverend  Adrien  Theodore  Hebert,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1959 
James  G.  Held,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1953 
Donald  A.  Hepp,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1957 
Edward  Charles  Hoover,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania   State  University,   1952 
Sister  Mary  Richard  Jablonowski,  C.S.S.F.,   B.S.,  College  of  Steubenville, 

1956 
Sister   Mary   Perpetua  Jetkiewicz,   C.S.S.F.,   B.S.,   College   of  Steubenville, 

1956 
Gussie  Johnson,  B.S.  in   Ed.,  Clarion   State  Teachers   College,   1953 
Mary  Elizabeth  Jones,  B.S.  in  N.Ed.,  Mount  Mercy  College,  1954 
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Sister  Mary   Thomas   Kadyszewski,   C.S.S.F.,   B.A.,   Mount    Mercy   College, 

1953 
Annette  M.  Kaleita,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  California  State  Teachers  College,   1954 
Sister  M.  Rosanne  Kavalauskas,  O.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 

1954 
Bernard  Knapek,  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1954 
Walter  William  Kolar,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1950 
Sister  M.  Cecilia  Lepo,  O.S.F.,  B.S.  in  P.S.M.,  Duquesne  University,   1954 
Reverend  Joseph  Frederick  Lipke,  C.S.Sp.,  B.  of  Divinity,  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary, 1959 
Sister   Mary  Antonine   Marszalek,    C.S.S.F.,   B.A.,    Mount   Mercy   College, 

1954 
Agnes  Martinko,  B.A.,  Youngstown  University,  1958 
Joan   Grace  Massarelli,  B.S.,   University  of  Pittsburgh,   1935 
Barbara  Jane  McMurray,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne   University,    1957 
Reverend  Thomas  Joseph  Miller,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A,,  St.  Mary's  Seminary,   1955 
Sister  Mary  Antonia  Montville,  O.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 

1951 
Sister  Mary  Benedict  Mularski,  C.S.S.F.,  B.  of  Music,  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity, 1938 
Joseph  Thomas  Osinski,  B.   of  Ed.,   Duquesne   University,   1956 
Robert  S.  Piatt,  B.  of  Fine  Arts  in  M.  Ed.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1946 
Goldie  Ann   Posavatz,  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1956 
Sister  Mary  Thomasine  Prentiss,  O.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 

1952 
Aldo  Orlando   Prosperi,   B.A.,   St.    Vincent   College,    1953 
Arthur  J.   Quadraccia,   B.S.   in    P.S.M.,   Duquesne   University,    1947 
Thomas  F.  Salopek,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  California  State  Teachers  College,  1958 
Nicolas  A.  Sarno,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne   University,   1952 
Oreste  S.  Scioscia,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1949 
Marva  L.  Scott,  B.S.   in   M.Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1957 
Ronald  H.  Soott,  B.S.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1954 
Joseph   J.   Seni,   B.S.,   St.   Vincent    College,    1939 
Michael  James  Settembrine,   B.A.,  Allegheny   College,    1938 
Helen   Smolkovich,  B.S.,   University  of  Pittsburgh,   1953 
Sister  Mary  Loyola  Splet,  C.S.S.F.,  B.S.,  Mount  Mercy  College,   1956 
Thomas  Albert  Stroup,  B.S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,   1957 
Reverend  James  P.  Tout,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  1955 
Reverend  Le  Ngoc  Trieu,  B.A.  equivalent,  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  1953 
Mary  Ellen  Wagner,  B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1956 
Robert  Ross  Weisner,  B.S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,   1954 
Peter  Zafferopoulos,  B.A.,  University   of  Pittsburgh,    1955 
James  C.  Zahren,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1958 
Sister  Mary  Justine  Zawislak,  C.S.S.F.,  B.S.,  Mercyhurst  College,  1957 


August,  1960 

Reverend  James  Leo  Aaron,  B.A.,  St.  Vincent  College,  1951 

Reverend  John  V.  Adomaitis,  O.F.M.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Quincy  College,  1957 

Frances  Jean  Aiman,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1958 

Sister  Mary  Laura  Aleks,  O.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1952 

John   Barron,  B.S.,    University   of   Pittsburgh,    1957 
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Richard  Thaddeus  Bartulski,  B.A.  in  Ed.,   University  of  South   Carolina, 

1957 
Raymond  J.  Bergman,  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1952 
Sister  Mary  Agnella  Berichon,  R.S.M.,   B.A.,  Mercy  College,    1954 
Maurice  Paul  Burnsworth,  B.A.,  St.  Vincent  College,  1953 
Edward  A.  Campbell,  B.S.,  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,   1953 
Bartholomew  Paul  Chambers,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1958 
Anthony  Peter  Chappie,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1959 
Rudolph  J.  Crispeno,  B.S.,  Indiana   State  Teachers   College,    1952 
Sister  Mary  Marcella  Czerwinski,  C.S.F.N.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Sisters  College  of 

Cleveland,  1946 
Leonard   Benedict   DeFabo,   B.A.,    St.   Mary's    Seminary,    1954 
Wanda  J.  Sessler  Dickson,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  1954 
Donald  F.  DiMarco,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  California  State  Teachers  College,  1955 
Sister  Mary  Remigia  Drelak,  C.S.S.F.,  A.B.,  Catholic  University  of  America, 

1933 
Marshall  Andrew  George,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Clarion  State  Teachers  College,  1953 
Reverend    Anthony    J.    Giordano,    B.A.    equivalent,    Missioni    Consolata, 

Italy,  1958 
Francis  Brady  Glackin,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1951 
Sister  Mary  Violette  Grabowicz,  C.S.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 

1957 
James  William    Hanshumaker,   B.S.   in    Health    Ed.,    Slippery    Rock   State 

Teachers  College,  1954 
Sister  M.  Benedicta   Harding,  H.H.M.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  St.  John   College  of 

Cleveland,  1945 
Sister  Mary  Anna  Hart,  H.H.M.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  St.  John  College  of  Cleve- 
land, 1944 
Brother  Andrew  Joseph  Hawke,  S.M.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Dayton, 

1951 
Sister  Marilyn  Hoobler,  H.H.M.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Sisters  College  of  Cleveland, 

1937 
Sister  Mary  Fidentia  Jaracz,  C.S.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1956 
Sister  M.  Michael  Joyce,  O.L.C.,  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927 
Sister  Mary  Joan  Francis  Kaminski,  R.S.M.,  B.A.,  Mercy  College,  Michigan, 

1954 
Kathleen  Byrnes  Keteles,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  California  State  Teachers  College, 

1956 
Sister  Mary  Olga  Klementowicz,  C.S.F.N.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity, 1948 
Helen  Kathleen  Lieb,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  California  State  Teachers  College,  1943 
Sister  Mary  Adolorata  Lijek,  C.S.F.N.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 

1952 
Peter  D.  Marsico,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College,  1955 
William  Louis   Mellett,    B.S.,   Indiana  State   Teachers   College,    1954 
Blanche  Mary   Mendler,  B.S.  in   Nursing   Ed.,   University   of   Pittsburgh, 

1949 
Frank  Carl  Miskow,   B.A.,  Geneva  College,    1957 
James  Robert  Murray,  B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1949 
John  Joseph  Nigro,  B.S.  in   Ed.,  Geneva  College,   1956 
Robert  Edward  Nigro,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Geneva  College,  1956 
Elaine  P.   Palahunik,  B.A.,   Mary  Washington   College  of  the   University 

of  Virginia,  1956 
Sister  Mary  Miriam  Patalskl  C.S.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  College  of  Steubenville, 

1957 
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Sister  Mary  Anthony  Schill,  O.P.,  B.S.  in   Ed.,  College  of  St.   Mary  of 

the  Springs,  1957 
Philip  J.  Silcock,  B.A.,  Bethany  College,  1948 
Arthur  Edward  Sinclair,  Jr.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Slippery   Rock  State  Teachers 

College,  1953 
Sister  Mary  Charlita  Smith,  R.S.M.,  B.A.,  Mercy  College,  Michigan,  1954 
Sister  Mary  Philomena  Subrick,  O.S.B.M.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 

1946 
Michael  Charles  Urdzik,  B.S.,  St.  Vincent  College,  1957 
Carmen  C.  Violi,  B.S.,  Edinboro  State  Teachers  College,  1957 
Lois  Ann  Wachter,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1957 
Francis  Michael  Walsh,  B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1957 
Sister  Jean  Ann  Wilburn,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,   1950 
Sister  Mary  Angelica  Wojcicki,  C.S.S.F.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University, 

1955 
John  Thomas  Zuger,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Indiana  University,  1954 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  IN  LD3RARY  SCIENCE 

June,  1960 

Sister  Bernita  Burns,  S.S.J. ,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne   University,   1949 
Mary  A.  Callahan,  B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1923 
Zale  Ross  George,  Jr.,  B.S.,   Clarion   State  Teachers   College,    1950 
Anne   Elizabeth  Simpson,   B.   of  Ed.,    Duquesne   University,    1949 

August,  1960 

Sister  Mary  Rebecca  Costello,  B.S.,  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs  College,  1954 
Betty  Jean  Heard,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Cheyney  State  Teachers  College,  1957 
Mary  Ellen   Malley,  B.S.,  St.  Francis  College,  1957 
Mildred  Louise  McCormick,  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1932 
Sister  Mary  Robert  McManama,  B.A.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1948 
Sister  Mary  Pius  Moran,  V.S.C.,  B.  of  Ed.,  Duquesne  University,  1955 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

June,  1960 

Robert  Emmet  Boyle,  B.S.,  King's  College,  1951 
Major:    Chemistry 

Thesis:   "On  the  Kinetics  of  the  5  —  Chymotrypsin -catalyzed  Con- 
densation   of  N-Benzoyl-L-tyrosine   and    Glycine   analide." 

Ronald  Gerard  Byers,   B.S.,  Duquesne   University,    1955 
Major:    Chemistry 

Thesis:   "A   Study   of   Solvolysis    Reactions    of   some    Methoxy    Sub- 
stituted Bromomethylnaphthalene  Compounds." 
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Certain  courses  (graduate  and  undergraduate)  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  various  Schools  of  the  University  (except  the  School  of 
Law)    are  offered  during  the  Summer  Sessions. 

1.  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
Physics  and  Mathematics. 

2.  Six  Weeks  Evening  Session  offers  courses  in  Accounting,  Business  Law, 
Commerce,  Finance  and  Management. 

3.  Six  Weeks  Day  Session  offers  courses  in  the  following: 

Accounting  Modern  Languages 

Business  Law  Music 

Classics  Nursing 

Commerce  Philosophy 

Economics  Political  Science 

Finance  Psychology 

History  Religion 

Management  Sociology 


Mathematics 


Music  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Business  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Library  Science  Education 
Guidance 
Speech  Correction 
Education  Administration 


For   information  on   course  schedules,   institutes,  fees  and  residence,   write: 

THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 

PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

SCHOOL  OF   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Bulletins  of  the  above  schools  are   published  separately 

and   may  be  obtained  on   request  from  the 

DIRECTOR   OF  ADMISSIONS 


Duquesne  University 

PITTSBUKGII   19,  PA.        CUant  1-4600 


Office  of  the  Registrar 
Duquesne  Uni\ jrsity 
Pitxsburgii...  iJoiina.   15219. 


Office  of  the  Registrar! 

Duqu 

Pittsburgh,   Perina.    15219 


